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SIR SALAR JUNG. 

^ 

INTRODUCTORY. 

F orty years have gone by since Sir Salar Jung^ 
who made the state of Hydrabad what it is to- 
day died at the very zenith of his influence and 
popularit3\ Since then there have been several chan- 
ges m the Ministry at the Nizam’s Court: but public 
opinion, as to the genius and statesmanship of Sir 
Salar Jung, has neither wavered, nor diminished in its 
fervour and enthusiasm. Some critics have extolled 
him as “ the Saviour of India.” One European 
admimstrator considers that as a man of business 

e 

especially m Finance, Sir Salar Jung has not been 
surpassed by any native of India. Another declares 
that India is not hkely to produce two such men as 
Sir Salar Jung and Sir T. Madhava Row more than 
once in two or three centuries While a third 
shrewdly remarks that Sir Salar Jung by his diplo- 
matic and statesmanlike skill became one of the fore- 
most administrators m India, and by his noble 
endeavours contributed to the prosperity of Hyderabad. 
HIS FORBEARS. 

Since the last days of the Bahmini Kingdom, the 
family to which Sir Salar Jung belonged had taken 
a leading part m the affairs of the Pecc^n. Their 
loyalty first to the Adil Shahis, then to the Moghid 
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HmperoTB, and lastly to the Nixams was as noBiocb- 
ing as it Was sincere and true. The ancestors of Salar 
Jong belonged to a noble family of Medina. Shaikh 
Ovais Earani Was the first of the line to leave his 
native country and settle m India, Ha son held high 
and responsible offices m the Bijapur Court It was 
the time wh«i the Moghul Emperors were forcing 
their way to the Deccan the Shaikh s grandson offered 
hifl services to the Emperor of Delhi* who appointed 
"faim to the Dewani of Shajahanabad and Kashmir 
His son* Mohamed Tala was the first representative 
■of the family to come in contact with Asaf Jah 
Nisarchul Mnlk who at the dissolution of the Moghul 
Empire was trying to found a kingdom for himself 
in south Mohammed Taki s son Shamsuddin 
was a great favi^juite of the first Nixam his 
■command was in the time of Nixam Salabat 
Jung increased to 7 000 foot and 7 000 horse with 
the title of Nawab Momr nl MnBc. He was sobae- 
•quently made the Dewan for the Subahs of the 
Deccan Shamsuddin a grandson Munir ul Mulk II 
tnaiTied the daughter of Mir Alum* who was the 
Prime Munster to Nixam Sikandar Jah from 1804 to 
1808* and who led the Hyderabad contingent forces 
to Senngapatam m 1 799. On Mir Alum's death m 
1808, Momr nl-MoIk 11 became the Prune Minister 
and held office for 23 years. He had two sons, of 
Whom the elder was Sir JaJar Jung s father the 
younger son* Scra|-ul Mulk* was Prime Minister of 
ilyderabad from 1851 to 1853 And when he died 
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Salar Jung Was elevated to the position held by many 
-of his ancestors m Hyderabad at the early age of 24. 

EARLY LIFE. 

Nawab Mir Turab AIi Khan, Salar Jung, Siraj- 
ud-Dowla, Mukhtar-ul-Mulk, D.c l., g.C.s.i., (to give 
him his full name and titles) was born on the 2nd 
January 1 829. While an infant he lost his father, and 
when four years old his grandfather, Munir-ul-Mulk 
II, died leaving the boy m sole charge of his second 
■son, Seraj-ul-Mulk. There is a story related which 
shows the great affection which Munir-ul-Mulk II had 
towards young Salar Jung. The latter had an attack 
of typhoid fever, and for many days his condition was 
considered to be cntical. Thereupon his grandfather, 
like Baber of old, performed the ceremony which is 
"known among Mussalmans as Tassaduk, and prayed 
that any evil which might befall the child might be 
transferred to him, and that if it was the will of God 
that Salar Jung should die, he prayed that his own 
life might be taken. Strange to say the boy recovered 
and the grandfather fell ill and died. The guardian- 
ship of the boy therefore fell on his uncle, Seraj-ul- 
,Mulk. 

Salar Jung's education till he was thirteen was 
.not regular and continuous His early training can 
scarcely be said to have made him fit for the high 
^nd responsible position which he was called upon 
to fill m after life. He Was weak, and the pecuniary 
and other troubles of his family apparently obscured 
all his future hopes. His grandfathecj Munir-ul-MuIk 
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II had left debts to the extent of 25 IgVbq and the- 
then Nizam H. H. Naair ud-Dowla, paid off the debts- 
of his Minater, and took possesBion of the greater 
portion of the family estates as secnrity However 
Scraj-nl Mulk cheerfully performed the trust confided 
to hira and gave hia nephew such education as was- 
thought fit foe a sdoc of a noble family at Hyderabad. 
Salar Jung read Persian and Arabic under a private: 
tutor foe nearly seven years. The teaching of English 
was not then in vogue at Hyderabad and Salar Jung 
began to learn this languge when he was 19 years. He 
worked at it for half an hour every day under an- 
Eurasian private teacher later cm he pursued the study 
60 assiduously till be came to know English as well as> 
his mother tongue Towards the end of his life he 
became a good English speaker and the testimony 
borne by Sir Momer Williams is well worth repeating 
here — I conversed With both these great Mlmsters- 
(Sir Salar Jung and Sir T Madhava Row) not long 
since in their own bouses and found them capable- 
of talking on all subjects In as good English u 
my own- 

As a boy Salar Jong was food of riding and had 
had many narrow escapes His uncle bad a pet 
giraffe, and it was Salar Jung's delight to bestride it 
to the great astonishment of his awe-stnick attend 
anta. From his early days, Salar Jung imbued buai 
neaa habits of a very high degree through the extf 
tiona of hfl grandmother The accounts which the 
-old lady received from her Jaghlr villages were sent 
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lo Salar Jung, and he liad to verify them with the 
help of the clerks and explain everything in detail to 
■his grandmother — a task which young Salar found by 
■no means cas)'. 

In 1847, Salar Jung was appointed as the 
Taluqdar (Collector) of some Telingana Districts, 
which till then were managed by an Englishman 
named Mr. Dcighton, He was thiK uarly brought 
into contact w’lth the administration of the State, and 
•he found no difficult}’ in mastering the system of land 
menuc introduced b\ his predecessor, and worked it 
out satisfactorily during the eight months he was in 
office. B} this time the Ni^am restored some of tlie 
family Jaghirs to Scraj-ul-Mulk, W’ho lost no time to 
appoint Salar Jung for looking after them. For five 
years he w'orked hard to improve the condition of his 
estates while at the same time to increase their 
revenue. When in independent charge of his family 
Jaghirs, he moulded and shaped the high administra- 
tive capacity, which he showed in such unmistakable 
manner in after life 

PRIME MINISTER. 

Seraj-ul-Mulk died on 26 th April 1853, and as is 
fisualin the then Hyderabad'affairs, a political tmpasse 
intervened The choice of a Minister became a mat- 
ter of perplexity to the Nizam Of the available 
candidates, the one whom the Nizam least favoured 
was Salar Jung, The latter was only 24 years old, 
and he was the nephew of the Minister who negotia- 
ted and concluded the treaty by which Berar was 
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transferred to the EngUah cootroJ Salar Jungs- 
candidature was however supported by Lala Bahadur 
(the State Record Keeper) and two other favourites- 
of the Nixam It is not a Minister ” they said to the 
Nieam but your prestige that governs. Siraj ul- 
Mulh conducted the adoainistration through the sub 
ordmate departmenb, Lala Bahadur^ who did everjr 
thing will as before conduct the affaire of the 
administration for Salar Jung * Such arguments did 
not misa the mark, and the favountta won the day 
Salar Jung was invested with the office of Minister 
m full Durbar on the 5i6t of May 1853 How well 
Salar Jung knew the difficulties of his new poeitton » 
seen from the following extract from a letter to a 
fnend of his in England on he accession to power — 
WltliOTit *07 on my p«rt or is7 rrnidiDOthn’a- 

HU HJsfuiMa *ru pleantd to wnt*T th« olSoo of l>o«m on m» 
at tho Darb^ Uie ^7 b«fc«e /MlorA&T (M«t Uajr) I ahoold 
hATo bocQ aoito ootiUnt to mmafai lo omsolk*t«dpoaut«loa of 
m7 oncjta Jaghln vor* li poaUU* tb« earw wblob 

neb AD offloa vonld ImpOM apoomt, mpmIaUj In tb* pTMent 
ctIUcaI AUto of affAlri b«r«, Aoi I 'WAa AiriAed hf rriondA, 
Earox>tAD ud KAtlre, txI with too oiQob AppoAnnoo of trath 
to rAjtot tb# Adrien, that If I deolintd tb« offlo*, m 7 «*tf aod 
bunllf would be nttarlr roLood I ibAll tbrrefore do 

mr but with Ood'i help to rector* •otd« order lo the cfMn of 
tlu eonntry end endecToor to extrioAte the soreninicot from 
Ita efflbAmnmcntA. 

The country was indeed in a deplorable state 
The preceding ten years were marked by a senes of 
admmiatmtiTe and hnandal adversities, Salar Jung s 
predecessor left a heritage which no rtatesroan could 
eovy The administrative capaatj of the man Was 
put to the greatest test, and it maj be af&rroed that 
the new Minister iuccessfully tld^ over the strain 
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and worrj' attendant on those wlio bring order out of 
utter confusion. 

Since his accession to power up to the outbreak 
of the Sepoy Mutiny in 1S57, he found means to 
introduce manj reforms in the State, and this made 
him very unpopular with tho'=c who counted that his 
youth w’ould be a sateguard for their owm private 
aggrandisement. The \ cr^ first to quarrel with the 
young Minister was Lnla Bahadur wdio, experienced 
as ho w’as m H3 dcrabad affairs, tried his best to oust 
him from office. Again and again the prospect of 
dismissal seemed imminent but the Nii^am had no 
other subject as capable, upright, and loyal as Salar 
Jung. As Mr. Sorabji Jchangir has pointed out m 
his Ropreacniaiii e Men of India 

Sir Salar Jung had to wago anndat unparallolod dilli- 
oultics, prolonged and at times disheartening battles with abuses 
which had grown hoary with ago and whoso dimensions wore m 
proportion to the extent of the unwiodly state m which they 
ousted, demanding all the resources of a superior and acuto 
intellect, a conciliatory but firm disposition, administrative 
prudence and foresight of the highest order, and an intimate 
acquaintance with human nature. Sir Salar Jung was endowed 
with these attributes m such a marked degree as to stamp lum 
aa an Indian statesman of the highest eminence 

Nor were opportunities for the exercise of his 
statesmanship wanting. 

THE SEPOY MUTINY, 1857. 

For m May 1857, the great Sepoy Mutiny broke 
out near Delhi, and all Mussalmans m Southern India 
turned their eyes towards the Nizam's capital. The 
rebellion spread like wild fire in the North. Hydera- 
bad filled with a large population who had only re- 
cently been brought under one settled government,. 
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^lid who cherished the memory of the great Impenaf 
House of Baber, was showing its sympathy with the 
Sepoys, who egxjused the cause of the Mcshul 
Emperor at Delhi Wildest rumours of the dire 
peril to which the British were exposed in Hradusta* 
having reached Hyderabad from the north, fhfe city 
Mohammedans were plonged m a state of mteuse 
excitement Some openly manifested thcfr displea 
sure to the British GoveromenL The city people 
asembled m large numbera in the streets clamouring 
for war against the English 

At snch a critical moment the Nirara Kasn-ud 
Dowla died and great fears were therefore enter 
tamed m responsible quarters regarding tbe isue of 
events at Hyderabad Salar Jong was then only four 
years in ofBce, and he so well gauged the situation 
that he firmly and persistently adhered himself to the 
definite pobcy of seeing that Hyderabad did not jom 
in the general revolt, and thus extend the disaffected 
area far down to the south Ho was a Mohammedan 
and serving a Mohammedan State to him it was ” a 
trial, the tension and force of which could never be 
understood by a European and a Christian 

A new Niaam was placed on the Masnad with 
out any loss of time and the Resident on returning 
from the installation ceremony found a telegram from 
the Governor General announcing the fall of Delhi 
He aent for Salar Jong at once, and communicated 
the to him. The Minister replied that the news 
had been known in tbe city three days ago To many 
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unacquainted with Bntish resources, the fall of Delhi 
Tvas synonymous With the destruction of the British 
Raj m India. If Salar Jung had ever wanted to be 
<iisloyal to the British Government, he had the best 
opportunity of disclosing his motive when information 
reached him about the success of the mutineers at 
Delhi. What would have been the fate of the British 
officers assembled in the Nizam’s palace on the Durbar 
day if Salar Jung had only given any sign to show 
■that he sympathised with the mutineers ! 

The Minister, however, could not keep in check 
■the excited mob in the city. On June 1 2th, there 
were found posted on the walls of all conspicuous 
places, placards with incitements to sedition signed by 
orthodox Moulvies calling upon the Faithful to be 
ready to fight against the English. The next day a 
coloured flag was hoisted at the chief Mosque of the 
city, and the excited people mostly of the lower orders 
gathered round it. Two men tried to make a stir by 
interrupting the preacher, and shouting out . “ Why 

do you not preach the rising of the holy standard ?” 
upon which the cries of “ Deen,” “ Deen ” (for the 
JFaith) were heard, and it had no response as the 
respectable people held aloof from such a scene. The 
Moulvie was arrested, and the crowds were dispersed 
i^by the Minister’s orders. A fakir, while openly 
preaching a'Jihad against the English, was promptly 
arrested and placed in confinement with the aid of a 
few faithful Arabs, who maintained order in the city, 
and strict instructions were issued to the guards at 
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the aty gate to fire on anyone who attempted to urate 
the people against the English "These energeitc 
measures, says a military officer " saved South India, 
for had the people at Hyderabad risen against us the 
Mohammedan population of Madras •would it was 
well known at the Residenc) have followed their 
example. * 

The flituaticn was so critical that the Governor 
of Bombay telegraphed to the Resident at Hyderabad 
‘ If the Nuam goes all is lost" There was certamly 
a panic in the above message but Englishmen m India 
felt a keen sense of rehef when it was found that the 
Nuam did not and would not go. Had the Niram 
says Colonel Bnggs * notned as be then was sided 
the movement w even openly avowed his sympathy 
with the mutineers, there can be no doubt that 
the whole of Southern India would have been m 
a blare. But wiser coaosels prevailed at the Niram'b 
Durbar and Salar Jungs statesmanship saved the 
situatiob 

The British Residency at Hj derabad is situated 
very near the bu^' quarter of the city and is far 
removed from the cantonment of Secunderabad. A 
body of 500 Rohfliaa with 4 000 disaffected people 
led by two leaders Toraborkhan and Allauddm 
marched and attacked the Residencj which was not 
then protected by any fortifications. The Minister 
knew of the projected attack and gave a timely 
wammg to the Resident Colonel Davidson, who at 
once Ordered for some reinforcements from Secnndcra 
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bad. On their arrival, they were Joined by a party of 
Arabs sent by Salar Jung. These troops repulsed the 
mutineers' attack: one of the leaders was shot dead, 
and several others taken prisoners and deport- 
ed. Some of the ringleaders were c%ecuted, 
and others fled to Hyderabad with the hope 
that the Nizam’s government would protect them 
But the Minister issued orders to hand over 
the mutineers to the Resident for necessary punish- 
ment. A large concource of people assembled at 
the chief Mosque with a view to send a deputation of 
some Moulvies tb the Nizam to expound the duties of 
a Mussalman Sovereign, and persuade him to order 
the release of all the sepoys who had been imprisoned 
for attacking the Residency. But it was soon dis- 
persed; a mob collected near the Residency, and 
broke open two of its gates. Before further injury 
could be done, fire was opened on them and they 
were driven away. 

Much criticism was levelled against the Resident, 
Colonel Davidson, for his continued occupation of the 
Residency m these critical times. But like a true 
Englishman he said - “ I have taken a fancy to lay 
my bones at Hyderabad If open force be used I will 
fight to the last ” Besides he added that the non- 
occupation of the Residency at that time “ would 
have been looked upon as a sign of fear, and the loyal 
Minister, Salar Jung, would have been left to his 
fate ” But many years after the mutiny, Salar 
Jung said with characteristic modesty that, but 
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ioT the courd^e and hope given by the ResJdericy 
OfficerB, he would not have tnuraphed over the ertoS 
io successful^ 

I Ii«Te ofUn Bmh eompUmefit«d «i the Barlonr of lodU, 
he 'wrote, ** hot If I wee ebi* to he of eny ote to my BoreTelgo, 
esd to Her Me^etty a Empire io lodle, the credit of It la eatlre^ 
doe to Gemrel TbortthllL H«d ooi GeneriU Thornhni beea et 
Hydenhed, I tremble to thtoh whet iDlahtbeT* beeome of the 
Nium, of the Retideocy ejtd of myielf. Oolooel Derldeon wu 
-40 exeelleat za*n end wee la erery nr fitted for the hlyfa 
podtlon he held hot the mecoltod# of the emersenoy hed 
tehen him so completely by mrprlae that had Itnotberafor 
the atronc will end atoat beert of Oeoere] ThorDblU, be woold 
nerer In my optnlon here tided orer the tronhlea^ Ae for myeeN 
it wee eotlnly General ThorDblU a eonatent oonnaeleiid nppoii 
that hept op my coorace and enabled me finally to trlompb orer 
the dlaeffeotion with which the whole oity eeen^ to be esrelop* 
••d -to an extent wblob few Bdtiah ofScen bate any oonoep* 
tlon oC. Next to General ThcFtsbUhthoQ^ Dot to be oompam 
wKb him to point of Importaooe^ were the eertlcea of Oeoeral 
Brfcga Ela atrong arm and ondaimted courage were of the 
ereeteet aerrloe In eerlog the Beeidancy when It waa attacked 
by the moilnotia rabble. I nerer felt eo dlaoMireged In my life 
aa when I aaw tbeaenrloea of tbeae two ofBeera pieeed orer 
wItboQt sotloe. 

Sir Richard Temple characterised his services to 
■the British Government on this occasion as simply 
priceless. The Governor General In Council informed 
him that the ability, courage^ and finnness with 
which he had discharged his doty to the Niiam and 
to the British Government entitled him to the most 
-cordial thanks of the Government of India. 

In July i860 the Nixam was presented wth 
Bnttsh manufactures valued at a lakh of mpees and 
bia mmister articles worth thirty thoosand. The 
■distnets of Rafehur and Dharaseo were restored to 
the Nixara and the petty State of Shorapur was 
^dded to the Nixam*s temtory 
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INTRIGUES AGAINST HIM. 

The attitude which Sir Salar Jung wiselj’’ follow- 
ed during the Mutiny brought on him much unpopu- 
lanty. A determined attack on his life was made on 
March isth, 1859, when he was leaving the Nizam’s 
Durbar Hall with the Resident. A Rohilla, said to 
have been from Hindustan, discharged a loaded, 
carbine which, though missing the mark, hit one of 
the Minister’s retinue. The assailant then rushed on 
the Minister with a drawn sword , but fortunately 
he was overpowered by the Nizam’s guards who cut 
him down immediately. 

Salar Jung’s passion for reforms m the adminis- 
tration of the State was well-known. But Hydera- 
badees were slow to recognise it he grew more and' 
more unpopular with them. In 1861, an attempt 
was made to remove him from office. The Nizam 
was made to believe that the Resident was anxious 
to dismiss Salar Jung. The Nizam in an interview 
With the Resident made him understand that he^ 
would gladly dismiss the Minister. The Resident 
was surprised to hear the proposal, and dissuaded the 
Nizam from entertaining any such idea. The conspi- 
racy against Salar Jung was exposed, and the Minister 
was once again in the good graces of his master. 
It IS said that the Nizam’s harem contributed not at 
little to this change of attitude between His Highness 
and his Minister. These ladies were, since Salar 
Jung was made Minister, getting their pensions and" 
allowances regularly — a fact of very rare occurrence 
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ID the administiaboas of the previcms Ministers. They 
in a body petitioned to His Highnes pointing out how 
-snccesafnl Salar Jnng had been as a Minister alid 
threatened in the event of a change some vicJence to 
his successor That Salar J>ing had been restored 
to confidence was evidenced by the presentation of 
some fine jewels to him by the Niram at the Ead 
Durbar and when the Mmifiter had a fall from his 
horse, the Nisam was to glad of hre recovery that be 
caused a large some of maney to be given away to 
the poor as a thanks-offeriDg 

In 1866 Her Majesty Queen Victoria conferred 
upon hrra the title of the Knight Commander of the 
Star of India^ A year later once again the relations 
between the Nizam and hts Minister were strained. 
The Government of India proposed a treaty for the 
mutual extradition of certain cnminab. The Nizam 
suspected that rt was an eiKaoachmenl esn his power 
and beheved that the Minister was responsible for it. 
Ho made no secret of his dissatisfaction With him. At 
this tune one of the two officials whose bnsmcM it 
was to act as confidential Vakil between the Nizam 
and his Minister died- His Higbne^ lost no tone m 
-appomting Laakar Jung a bitter personal enemy of 
the Minister to the post Salar Jung resigned and 
• the Resident, Sir George Yule, sought an mterview 
With the Nixam who was much perturbed at what 
be called his Minister's pride. The Minister threat 
cned to resign more than once, and this Hu Highness 
could not stand He wished that Salar Jung bad 
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been more humble and acted as his. servant. 
Salar Jung being persuaded to apologise in a 
most humble way did so, much to the gratification 
of his Highness who permitted him to continue 
in office. 

Salar Jung had to clear his course m the face 
of a permanent opposition offered by jealous and 
powerful enemies, and of the most vexatious and 
senseless interference on the part of his sovereign.” 

He was kept by the Nizam,” writes Sir Richard 
Temple, 

m a state of thraldom and was almost a prisoner m his 
own. house, unable to move beyond the outer gates of his court- 
yard without bis master’s permission If he wished to give a 
social entertainment in his summer house outside the city, or 
attend a parade of British troops, or have an mterview with the 
Resident, he must ask leave, not as a mere formality, but as a 
request that might be refused or which would be grudgmgly 
granted. I had much business with him, and its transaction was 
■difficult, because to have seen him often would have renewed 
the Nizam’s jealousy, and to have sent him papers in despatch 
boxes would have been open to the same objection He did not 
seem to regard this m the light of a personal grievance as he 
'shared the reverence his countrymen felt for their master He 
was seldom admitted to the Nizam’s presence, and when he was, 
he used to be almost pale from agitation. He must have been 
quite hopeless of ooncihatmg his master, yet he was perfectly 
loyal, and would have undergone any labour for the welfare of 
hu liege. 

' In January 1868, another attempt was made on 
Ihe Minister’s life while he was proceeding to the 
’Nizam’s palace to attend the Ead Durbar. Two 
shots were fired at him — one of which went So close 
.as to graze his turban, and the other wounded an 
.^ittendant. The Nizam warmly congratulated his 
-Minister on his escape, and issued strict orders 
tOgulating the possession of firearms by the pfeople^ 
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The would-be assa^in proved to be one who had 
been prejudiced bj Salar Jong’s adrmmstratu e 
measures, 

VISIT TO EUROPE. 

In 1875, His Royal Higbnes® the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards King Eilward \TI) came to India 
and among the nobles that formed his suite was the 
Doke of SatherlancL The Duke paid a viiit to 
Hyderabad as the guest of Sir Salar Jung "When 
leaving be pressed the great Mmister to visit England. 
Salar Jong accepted the mvitation and visited Europe 
m the summer of 1876 He could not have been 
quite Ignorant of the sort of reception he wculd meet 
m England People would not forget his mvalnable 
services during the Mutiny his administrative abihty 
and statesmanship were wofted acrces to distant 
lands and his kind and genial personality made him 
an acc^tahle fnend to roanv an Englishman. 

Lord Lytton, who had succeeded Lord North 
brook as Viceroy of India landed in Bombay on the 
7th April 1876 Salar Jung was present at his 
reception at the Bombay Dockyards. The next day 
he sailed for Europe, reaching Rome on the 5tb of 
May Sir Salar paid a visit to the late Kmg. Victor 
Emmanuel, at the Qmrmal. Three days later, the 
Pope received him m audience at the Vatican and 
ex pressed his grabtude for the fadhties allowed to 
Catholics m the Hyderabad State. After visitlaE 
Rome, Naples, and some of the other chief atics of 
Italy the party reached Pans on the 13th of May 
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IIlh , btr S.'il.sr was dclainud for ni.irl> a fortni/;hl 
to at) onplt.n<.int atud>.nt. On the very 
evening of hi- arri’.nl al th-'* Grind Hotel, liv 
'■hj.p' d on till stairs which ns'illtd in a fractund 
thigh bom. JJt suffered grc-it baddy pim not 
to "iMah of the venation of an enforced sta\ in 
hi' r{X)in% Init in spiti of it Ik ji'.rsevt red, ‘i},a 
% i'liar to bin), 
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■walk was earned aahore by a party of English eofloTE, 
and the Mayor of Folkestone read an Address of 
Welcome. From that day till he left England m 
■vitations bonoore and addresses poored thick on him: 
and the English Press kept np a never ending chorus 
of praise of the worth of the great Indian on a visit 
to England One of the leading London journals 
xcmarked — 

Out Dtw soAct li tha mao who, when Dvlbl had falleo, 
«nd<Kir powvr (or a fD<nD«Qt Is isa b&l»Ao«.itT»4Botrtbers 
India for RnaUnd. Cm If Bootharn lodU had raroltad II la 
jKKftble tliat by [rrofaM arpandltsra of men and mooay wa 
ml^t hava eongnarad l| back acaJo. and all tb« raat of India aa 
walL Bat, BIr Balar Jane epand na the axt>aodltsjre of oonat 
ieea llm, and ooantlaa mdlltma and if tbero waa a eltar ooea 
cion for aoknowtadclog to c flttinf rnaonar an Inaatimahle 
aerrlee, noh an oooaaicn la preteotad by the arrfral In ttn-yianJ 
<i tha Priae Mlnlatar of tba Fiaam. 

But bts stay was made les; pleasant owing to 
the unfortunate acadent at Pons and while confined 
to his rooms at Loadoo, be was visited by the 
Pnnee of Wales (King Edward VII), andothermem 
bers of the Royal Family On June 2oth the Pnnee 
•of Wales gave a banquet m Salar Jung t honour 
when the leading Dohleraen statesmen, and old 
Indian officials were invited to meet him. Next day 
he went over to Oxford where the honorary degree 
of D C, L. was conferred upon him by the University 
On July 3rd Sir Salar Jung was presented to H. M 
Qatea Victoria by the Marquis of Salisbury at the 
Windsor Castle, where he dined with the Queen and 
other members of the Royal Family He spent the 
next day in viritlng the Woolwich Arsenal an<i the 
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i-ondon Docks. On 5th July Sir Salar Jung and his 
suite attended the State Ball at the Buckingham 
Palace, and the next day the Marquis of Salis- 
bury (the then Secretary of State for India) 
entertained him at dinner Later on Sir Salar had the 
honour of giving a dinner-party at his temporary 
residence in Piccadilly to H. R. H the Prince of 
Wales. Before Sir Salar Jung left London for 
Trentham, the East India Association presented him 
with an address recounting his services during the 
Mutiny and expressing satisfaction at the way m 
which the various reforms were introduced by him 
m the Nizam’s State After spending a pleasant 
week at Trentham Hall with the Duke of Sutherland, 
Sir Salar Jung travelled over to Scotland, where he 
received deputations from the Town Councils of Inver- 
ness, Dingwall, Tam and Wick. Later on he went 
to Edinburgh where he and his party drove through 
the streets seeing all the places of interest in that 
ancient city. 

He returned to London on the 22nd and three 
days later a special meeting of the Court of Common 
Council was held at the Guildhall to present Sir Salar 
Jung with the Freedom of the City of London. The 
Lord Mayor proposed the toast of Sir Salar Jung and 
eulogised his services to the Nizam and the English. 
On July 26 th, Sir Salar received deputations from the 
Manchester Corporation and^the Manchester Chamber, 
of Commerce, and owing to ill health had to declinef 
invitations to visit Liverpool and Manchester. His ^ 
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tour m Englind was like a tnumphal march and as 
one wnter says 

H« waienMrUin^d br tht In th* Uod, and jet bl» 

nfro«n doM not nem to torn bis hud In aor way Tbs housw 
bt hired for the oooacioQ. bis ssrrairte and tbs who]* ertsbUsb 
ment hare kept op on an almost prlnosly aeale but wltbotri 
the alifbtaat oaientatloa or atUmpt at mlffar show HI* 
manner la to Ukt that of a wA bred Biudbb ventleman that 
many peopl* cannot vnderetand bow or where a natlre of India 
who has nerer been to Eoclaod Mema to have ploked np what 
atama to bare been a kdnd of second natnre with Sir Balar 

Salar Jong after a atny of two monthg m Eng- 
land left London for Paris on his retom journey He- 
•was much struck with the marvels of the French 
capital bat the severe aspect and the incessant 
activity of London (as contrasted with the pleasures, 
of Pans) appealed to his imaginatiotu 

Leaving Parts on the 3rd August Sir Salar 
visited Tuna and ^lIlaQ and took the steamer to India 
from Brindisi and arrh’ediat Bombaj after an absence- 
of nearly four months. He was not quite recovered 
from the effects of his accident and so he was helped 
over the side of the steamer |when the crew and the 
passengers cheered him to their utmost capacity 
How much the English saHon of the day knetv and- 
appreciated Sir Salar is evidenced by the folbw 
mg incident the steamer conveying Salar Jung and 
his suite passed a troopship As soon as the wldiera. 
and sailors knew who was on board the} swarmed on- 
to the deck and mto the ngging and ” three cheert- 
for Salar Jung the Saviour of India ** was the 
cry followed by such enthusiastic hurrah* which took: 
A long thne to subside. > 
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He arrived at Hyderabad on the 26th of August, 
and Was received with the liveliest demonstrations of 
affection by all classes of people. 

THE BERAR QUESTION 

H. H The Nizam Afzul-ud-Dowlah died 
on the 26th February r 869, and his son Mahbub 
Ah Khan aged about three years, was placed 
on the Masnad Salar Jung and Shams* ul-Umarah — 
the premier noblemen of the State — were made co- 
Eegents duting the minority of the Nizam, and there 
seemed every prospect of a smooth sailing in the 
State’s progress towards administrative efficiency. 
But Sir Salar’s attitude towards the, Berar question 
brought him in conflict with more than one Viceroy.' 
He fostered so passionate a desire for the restoration, 
of Berdr to the Nizam that he expressed his object m 
a letter to Lord Northbrook . — “ Either I must 
recover Berar or I must be convinced of the justice 
of the reasons for withholding it or — must die ” 
Berar had been nominally in the Nizam s possession 
since 1 724, and the dimensions of the province''were 
repeatedly curtdiled by grants to the Peshwas of 
Poona, who laterly were even empowered to collect 
(taxes from the people. Since 1804, the Nizam had 
the sole authority over the country, but owing to its 
unsettled state it remained the rendezvous of the law-* 
less It had dwindled with every pohtical change till 
jn the middle of the last century it was not the Berar 
■of the early Nizams, far less the Imperial Subah of 
that name In 1853, upwards of 45 lakhs .of rupees 
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became doe to the British Government for the 
mamtenance of the Hyderabad contingent. Lord 
Dalhoosie the then Governor General instmcted 
the Resident to ask the Nixam temtonal guarantee 
for the regular pajTuent of the contingent charges 
and the liqmdatiou of the debt After much negotia- 
tions a treaty was drawn up by ^\hlch distncts 
jnelding an annual gross re\enae of 50 lakhs were 
assigned to the British. These included Berar the 
Raichur Doab and Dharaseo distncL The treat> 
was signed on the 2tst Apnl 1853, and ti\o weeks 
later Salar Jung was appointed Prune Minister Ever 
since he was not at ease over this subject and bad 
two raotiies to gnide him. The solemn injunctiow 
of hts two lost sovereigns, sa>3tunter ^d made 
rt a dat> of the most sacred obligation npon him to 
sed. Its accoraplahment. The assignment which was 
effected in the last hours of bis uncle (Nawab Seraj 
nl Mulk) had left a reproach on his family in the eyes 
both of the sovereign and the people of the country 
In 1866 the Minister addressed a communication 
to the Bnttsh Government on behalf of the Nirara 
claiming the restoration of Berar The request was not 
complied with, and Salar Jong was told that ”the spirit 
of extravagant assertion which pcrvTides Sir Salar Jung 5 
letter nnworthj alike of his pnncel> master's dignit> 
and of his own reputation for enlightened statesman 
ship Icavesthc Governor General m Connefl no alter 
native bnt to require that the future communications of 
the H> derabad Dorbar shall be framed in a tone morcr 
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serious and circumspect.” There was still hope, and it 
was based on the statement of the Government of India, 
that the restitution of Bcrar must remain an impossi- 
bility so long as satisfactory ariangements were not 
made for the regular payment of the Hyderabad 
contingent from ';ome other source When the Minis- 
ter had effected man} administrative reforms in the 
State, he was able to point out “a source” to the 
British. In 1872, Salar Jung offered to deposit with 
the Government of India m lieu of Berar, the sum of 
1 2 crores of rupees, the interest on which would be 
sufficient to meet the cost of the contingent. The 
Minister noted that this scheme will not only furnish a 
proper security but also be a deposit of His Highness' 
treasure, which would enable the Government to 
carry on some public works out of that source, and 
also reduce the cost of management. The Govern- 
ment of India were unable to entertain such a pro- 
posal since ” a territorial guarantee was the funda- 
mental principle of the treaties of 1853 and i860.” 
After much correspondence, Salar Jung was informed 
that the Resident would not receive for transmission 
any correspondence on the subject in future. Where- 
upon the Regents forwarded an appeal direct to the 
Secretary of State for India. While in England 
it IS said that Salar Jung influenced a number of 
British politicians to recognise the justice of his. 
claim. The Secretary of State (Lord Salisbury) 
affirmed that Berar was not ceded to the British, and 
that the Nizam's sovereignty over the assigned districts 
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rclrUiiii&dXininipairtd. His despatch to the Viceroy 
thocfaded afl follows — ^ 

Tear EzceScsoy bjii DoiSoed the InooBTenienGt of dltooutoc 
«pifTvW>* ol tli<« irUle the Nlxem, oo wtOM t i rti el f ther ere 
profaMtdIy rmlnd ta hlmMlf e minor In thli opinion I enUrelj 

OOIteiLE. 

Early ra 1877 the co-Regents declared in 
wntlQg that they hilly accepted the decision 
of the Secretary of State as conveyed m the 
above despatch^ and would take no steps what 
ever in the matter daring the minority of His 
Highneac, But Salar Jang was not spared till the 
ytjung 'Nuam Kfahbab AJU came of age and 

assomed the rems of government. The sobject was 
therefore shelved tiH it was re*opened m 1902 by 
Lord Carzoo, when by a new treaty Berar was 
ceded in perpetuity to the Bntah Government on 
the latter paying to the Nixam 2 $ lakhs of rupees 
per annum. 

HIS RfiPORUS 

To sketch the reforma introduced by Sir Salar 
Jung in the Slate, is to describe the history of 
Hj*denibed for nearly thirty years The State at the 
tune of his accession to power had been compared to 
the England of the Stuarts. The Revenue Adminis- 
tration was in the most deplorable state and the 
accounts showed a sura of only 18 lakhs of rupees as 
the net revenue available to the go\cniracnt after 
paying the troops m the State service. The collectioo 
of rci.enoe was carried on what was known as the 
contract syitenu The tcmtoiy was parcelled out for 
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■B. certam period among contractors called Taluqdars, 
who were paid at a definite rate for the cost of 
■management. Their sole aim was to make as much 
money as possible when in power, and therefore much 
oppression and mismanagement prevailed. Besides 
■certain districts where in the hands of Arabs who bad 
-advanced money to the State, and who were em- 
powered to collect the revenue of those districts in 
■repayment of the loans made. 

Sir Salar Jung’s attentions was first drawn to 
the maladministration of the Revenue Department, 
A court was established to adjudicate the claims of 
ithe Arabs and all turbulent men were arrested and 
punished either by deportation or imprisonment by the 
Arab Zammdars, whose support was an asset to the 
'youthful Minister As much of the debts as the finan- 
ces of the State could allow were disbursed to the 
creditors By 1854, Salar Jung was able to recover 
mortgaged lands yielding a revenue of 40 lakhs, and 
■to disband nearly 4,000 Arabs and Pathans from the 
State service. The old Taluqdars were forced to 
submit their resignations, and trustworthy persons 
'Were appointed in their places. 

In 1 85G, a Central Treasury was established at 
Hyderabad, to which all Revenue collections "^vere 
'transmitted Vexatious transit duties and other minor 
taxes were abolished. The country was for adminis- 
trative purposes divided into four parts , and Salar 
Jung took under his charge the largest division yield- 
-ing 60 lakhs of revenue. 
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The traffic in Mahomedan and Hmdn children 
had been going on ftir a long tune, and m 1856, Salar 
Jung issued a proclamation forbidding the practice 
under pam of punishment. There were dailj robberies 
and dacoitiea m the districts and \ illages were in 
many cases looted b\ armed men More than once a 
body of the contingent troops were requisitioned to 
scare awa> the besiegers. A special RohllJa Court 
was established at Hyderabad to try such cases, and 
several gangs of robbers were imprisoned. There was 
famine in lS62 and 1866 and Salar Jnng took effec 
tive measures to relieve the poor and the distrcaBcd 
In 1867 the zniabandi system was introduced and 
the State was parcelled out into five divisions and 
seventeen districts. 

There was t tbcHXiugh re organixation of the 
Judicial Public Works Medical, Police and Educa 
tioaal Departments, In the Telugu districts the 
S}-5tcra of pajTDent in kind was the rule. The 
MhiotcT abolished rt to the great satisfaction of the 
lyots, and sent a memorandum on the disadvantages 
of this 8>*5tem to the Famine Commission 

In the beginniog of i882 Salar Juog dret\ an 
elaborate scheme for the general management of the 
administration. This was the last and m some res- 
pects the greatest undertaking of the Minister for the 
benefit of the State. This •j’stem was adopted prac 
tically in toto b} ha su c ceaor and still remains the 
hasK of odminalratlon in the Dominions. To help 
the Minister four Mom ul Mahams (Departmental 
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Ministers) were appointed, and elaborate details 
regarding the powers and working of the Ministers 
and Secretaries were framed The Government of 
India, after a careful and close evamination of the 
scheme, gave it their most heart} and cordial 
appreciation. 

Before Salar Jung’s time there were no regular 
courts throughout the dominions. The Minister 
established a Court in Hyderabad with a Chief Judge, 
and four assistant Judges having full powers to try 
civil and criminal cases To suppress crime in 
the districts, Zilladars with a fully equipped force 
Were appointed, who either captured or imprisoned 
all turbulent Rohillas. A special Court to try Thuggee 
and Dacoit}’ cases was instituted In 1 860, a Court 
at Hyderabad with a Hindu as its presiding Judge 
was established to try civil cases among Hindus. 
Government stamped paper was also introduced , and 
a stamp office was established in the capital 

Before Salar Jung came into power, the village 
servants acted as the police , and military troops 
arrested thieves and dacoits when called upon to do 
so. Cases of torture were ver} frequent In 1865, 
Salar Jung re-organised the police depar.tment. At 
the head of the administration there was the Inspector- 
General of Police with Jfoha^amims (Superintendents) 
and Amins (Inspectors) in charge of districts . the 
Jamadars and Dafadars worked under them A Kotwal 
(Commissioner of Police) was appointed for the Hydeta- 
bad city, and the Police Code revised and amended^ 
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In 1875 tb€ Survey department was established on 
the Imes followed in the Bombay PresideDcy Educa 
twn in Hyderabad had been earned on, on the old 
Imea boy* were only taoght the Koran and to read 
and wnte Persian or Arabic. In 1855 Salar Jang 
etablished an Onental College, where English was 
tangbt as an opbocal subject Some yeara later a 
school Was opened m the chief village of each Talnq 
and one at the headquarters of each DistncL The 
-department was hrought under an Educational Secre- 
tary and a Director of Public Instruction. A Civil 
Engraecnng College and a Medical School were 
Opened. In a short time the edocabonal charges of 
the State rose to nearly a lakh and half In 1880 
the school at Chaddergbet (io Hyderabad) was raised 
to the status of a College and affiliated to the Madras 
University ^VIth a view to encourage the 
nobles of the State to study tbo English language, 
the Madras*Alua was instituted which was subse- 
^jnently re-organised and named the Nixam a College. 
To tram teachers for schools a normal schrol 
was established and five divtstonal inspectors 
were appointed for supervision of the schools in 
the distnct 

There was also a re-organuttion of the Public 
Works Deparment Many tanks were repaired, 
roads and distnct commomcationa wen improved^ 
and several government buildings were erected 16 
1674 the Hyderabad Wadi Railway was completad 
and to Salat Jung thus belongs the credit of connect 
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ing the Nizam’s capital with Madras and Bombay. 
In 1862, regular postal communication between the 
capital and the districts was established There 
were many mints in the State, but Salar Jung^ 
withdrew all the coins and established a State 
mint at Hyderabad. The Abkari Department 
showed an increased revenue owing to the suppres- 
sion of illicit manufacture, and the income of 
the Customs Department rose to nearly 40 lakhs 
Municipalities wore established at Hyderabad, 
Aurangabad, Raichur and Gulburga, where the 
management was effected b}^ a Council consisting of 
official and non-official members. When Salar Jung 
became Prime Minister, the military cost of the State 
per annum was nearly 80 lakhs ; but at the time of 
his death it was reduced to nearly 2 o lakhs Indeed 
it would take us far afield to measure all the reforms 
he introduced in remodelling a State like Hyderabad^ 
Suffice to say that he is m a sense the maker of 
the modern Hyderabad. 

CONCLUSION 

In 1871, the Government of India bestowed on 
Salar Jung the distinction of the Grand Commander 
of the Star of India, and he received at the Imperial 
Assembly at Delhi, on ist January 1877, a salute of 
17 guns as a mark of personal distinction. Nawab 
Shams-ul-Umarah died m 1879, and Nawab Vikar- 
ul-Umarah became the co-Regent, whose death two- 
Sir Salar Jung as the sole Regent of 


years later ] 
Hyderabad. 
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In the summer of l882, Sir Salar Jung 
paid a visjt to Simla to discuss m person certam 
adminstratlve questions of the State and to arrange 
for the tour of the youi^ NUam to Europe in 
the following year His stay was very brief not 
exceeding eight days and yet he left behind him a 
very good impression m the highest tjociety that was 
gathered together in the summer capital of the 
Government of India In January 1883 the Regent 
accompamed the young Nizam on a tonr to Raichor 
Gulborga and Aurangabad. On return to Hyderabad, 
arrangements were being made for the forthcoming 
visit of H. H the Nlram to Europe but to the great 
sorrow of all bir Salar Jong died of cholera on the 
•8tb February 1883 

Telegrams aod letters of condolence poured 
in from different parts of India and the United 
Jvingdom His Excellency Lord Ripon telegraphed a 
message from the Queen expre^ivc of Her Majesty s 
gnef at the sad news, and also added an expression 
■of his own sympathy The news of Sir Salar^g 
demise was publisbed in an extra*ordinary issue of 
the Oaxette cf India edged with a deep black border 
With a feeling of deep regret the Governor General 
in Council announces tho death on the evening of the 
■8th instant from cholera of Hli Excellency Nawab Sir 
Salar Jung GCS.L Regent and Mfoister of the 
Hyderabad State. By this unhappy event the Bntish 
Goxcniment has lost an cxpnenced and "enlightened 
fnend H. H. The Nizam a wise and faithful servant. 
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and the Indian community one of its most distinguish- 
ed representatives ” How deeply his loss was felt 
by all classes of people is to be seen from the follow- 
ing extract from the Resident’s letter to the Govern- 
ment of India: — 

I do not know how to express the concern and sorrow which 
Sir Salar Jung’s death has caused to every one here At pre- 
sent the sense of personal bereavement seems to outweigh the 
feeling of public loss Every British OfiBcer who has had the 
honour of his acquaintance feels his death as he would that of 
a friend of many years Those who had the pleasure to 
serve under him will mourn the kmdest, the most consi- 
derate of masters. The British Government will lament the 
death of one whose loyalty and attachment to it. based as they 
were on an intelhgent appreciation of the true interests of the 
Hyderabad State, were only second to his loyalty and attach- 
ment to his own sovereign Most of all, His Highness for whom 
Sir Salar Jung had so laboured must grieve his loss. No master 
had ever a more devoted servant It seems so hard that he 
should have passed away before he could see the sovereign 
whose mterests he had so striven for, on the throne 

Sir Salar Jung’s appearance was very striking. 
He was of medium height and slenderly built, and 
yet he had a commanding presence His frame 
though not robust was wiry. He was simple in his 
habits. His dress was never gaudy, and in his time 
he was known as the best dressed Indian. He was 
unostentatious and seldom wore jewellery save on 
State occasions. He was of free and easy manners, 
and was easily accessible. Though a Shiah, he did 
not evince any partiality to one sect or another, and 
was a thorough liberal with respect to religion. He 
did not however omit any of the more binding injunc- 
tions of the Muslim faith, and it was very seldom that 
he neglected his daily prayers or the fasts prescribed 
to be observed in the month of Ramzan. 
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The B^uufiter left two daaghten and U\o sons — 
Mir Liat AL Khan and Mir Saadnt Ali Khan the 
former %vas the second Salar Jung and was the Prune- 
Minister of Hyderabad from 1884 to 1887 and the 
latter a Member of the CooncU of State end an acting 
Prime Minister donng hu brother 9 absence on tonr 
Hia son, Nawab Mnr Ynsnf Ah Khan Salar Jung HI 
succeeded to the post hdd so brilliantly by Bevcral of 
his ancestors in 1912 soon after the accession of the 
present Nuam to the throne of Hyderabad. He how 
ever resigned hi 3 high office on the ist of December 
1914 that be might take a trip to Europe for the 
take of hta health The office of Mmistry has since 
been retained m the hands of H H the 
himself 
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Maharajah Jang Bahadur of Nepal. 


M aharajah jang bahadur kanwar 

RAN A, Prime Minister and Commander-in- 
Chief of Nepal (1846-1877) can be termed the maker 
of the modern Kingdom of Nepal. He was well- 
known to the English as Sir Jang Bahadur, G. C. B., 
G. C. S. I., owing to his long stay in England 
in 1850 and to his invaluable services to the English 
cause in the critical days of the Great Indian Mutiny. 
In his case, as in that of other great statesmen- 
contemporanes of his, like Sir Salar Jang, and Sir 
■ Dinkar Rao, the results of his work have survived 
him. In his youth he was fiercely barbarous, as suited 
the then troubled court-politics of Kathmandu ; and 
“ even m his old age he retained perhaps a serai- 
barbaric character.*’ Thus Sir Richard Temple esti- 
mates the life and work of that remarkable man — 

When remembrance is borne of the associations m which 
his youth must have been passed, the awful scenes he witness- 
ed, the massacres in which he participated, the blood he shed — 
then there is wonder at the moderation and self-control after- 
wards displayed by him, the discipline enforced by his system, 
and the public order seonrod by his stem, yet just, rule. V^at 
hts feelings may have been origmally towards the British no 
man can now ^ say ; but he visited England and returned to 
Nepal with a " conviction from which he never swerved, that 
it would be well to adhere to the English side, as that was sure 
to bo ^timately victorious. The conduct of the Nepal State 
during* thb war of the Mutinies '“was unsatisfactory on the 
whole, -but there were reasons for fearing that they mighf 
have joined the rebellibh hhd it not been for the dissuading 
3 
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Toloe and raatrmlnlu hand of Jang Bahadur (ifn and 
IiMnii pf i£f Tims in India tod BdHkm, Idttt pp308&909) 

In order to have a right underBtanding of the 
personality and tvock of Jang Bahadur it is neces- 
sary for us to have a dear idea of Nepal and its 
4>eoplc, its recent history and polity Just as Kashmir 
denotes the geographical extent of the temtones of the 
Maharajah of Jammu and Kashmir and not the 
\ ale of Kashmir merely so the term Nepal is used to 
denote not only the canton of Nepal but the whole 
■of the extensive dominions of the Gurkhas covering 
the entire range of the montane tracts of the south 
ward slopes of the Himalayas as well as a portion of 
the Torai belt and stretching from the Bntish tem- 
tnry of Kumaon on the West to SiTdnm on the East 
The Bhngdom has an area of more than 50 000 
•square mfles and cotnpnses the catchment areas of 
three separate rivers and their affluents the Ghagra, 
the Gandak and the Kush The bonndmg mountains 
of these three great nver basms are Nandadevi 
Dhavalagiri Dayabbang and Kanebanjanga and from 
each of these towering pivots there run mighty spur* 
which form the watersheds between these river bn«tfnT, 
The haHocked Valley of Nopal is drained by the 
Bagmatii an affluent of the Ganges and lies between 
the Gandak and the Kosl basms. * The general 
character of these mountains Is a perpetual succei 
iiOQ of vast ridges with narrow intervening glens, 
-open valleys IDte that of Nepal being rare. Three 
lo&gitadmal tones of climate are found in Nepal 
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the lower comprising the sub-montane lowlands , the 
middle between the Duns and the snow-line ; and 
the upper or alpine. Correspondingly there are three 
^ones of vegetation ; the lower region being full of 
splendid timber trees, such as the sal, the banyan 
and the pipal, the central slopes covered With oaks, 
chestnuts etc : and the upper region producing yews, 
poplars, hollies, birches, willows etc. The bulk of the 
inhabitants dwell in the uplands; the sptmg and 
autumn are fairly marked ; the rainy months from 

July to August are genial, but the winter is cloudy, 
damp with ram or snow and disagreeable 

The people are varied m race and origin. In the 
heights there are the Bhutias, who are Tibetan in race- 
marks and language, custom and dress. In the central 
regions We have numerous tribes like the Magars and 
the Gurungs, the Newars and the Murmis of Nepal 
proper and the Limbus and the Kirantis of the East. 
AU of these are Mongoloid ; and besides there are the 
Parbatiyas (hill-folk) who are the descendants of the 
union of Hindus and the hill-Women. The central 
forests and the jungles of the Tarai are inhabited by 
wild aborigines of whom very little is known. The 
Parbatiyas, the Magars and the Gurungs form, as‘ the 
■Gurkhas or the Gurkhalis, the dominant race. The 
chief tribes of the Parbatiyas like the Khas, the 
Iktharias, the Thakuris, and the Sahis are descendants 
X)f Brahmins and Rajputs who were driven into the 
hills of Western Nepal on the pressure of the Muham^ 
^madan invasions and who mixed 'with the- spirited 
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ever was out of pnsM aud ruling the kingdom, went 
to war with all the little neighbours and added 
canton after canton to Nepal, so that the prmce- 
in the nnraery took no hann.*^ (Hdwardes and 
Menvale — L^fe of Sir Henry Lawrence 3rd edition 
1873 » PP 324325) 

In 1791 the Gurkhas entered mto a commercial 
treaty with the Enghsb and in the course of the 
safne year when they were in difficulties with the 
Qunese, they applied for assistance to Lord Corn 
walhs. A mission was despatched from Calcutta but 
It could get nothing substantial beyond another com^ 
meroal treaty There woe a temporary Bnbsh 
Hesidentat the Nepal Court (t 8 o 2 03), but gradually 
the relations became worse between the two states, 
antn finally they went to war m November 1814 
The war was caused mainly by tbe arrogance of 
the Gurkhas and their escroacbments on Bntisb 
territory it was ended bj the Treaty of Segaulf 
which lost them the greater part of thar posseisioos- 
below the hiHa. Tbe native chromcler naively states- 
that a war broke out with the Bnttsh in the 
Taryani (Tarai) but depnving them (tbe British) of 
wisdom, the Rajah saved his country Then calling- 
tbe British gentlemen be made peace with them and 
allowed them to live near TambahiL** (Wrights 
Nepal p. 265 ) 

The war was waged m the reign of Girban 
J nddha Vikram Sah the son of Ran Bahadur whose 
crudtKS more than once drove him into exile m- 
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British terntory and who was finally killed m a 
court-brawl in 1807. The new king was a minor;, 
and he was illegitimate to boot ; but he was almost 
the sole survivor out of the barbarous affray that ended 
in the death, Ran Bahadur being saved by the fidelity^ 
of a chief named Bhim Sen Thappa who became 
regent and ruled the state ; and it was Bhim Sen who- 
brought on the Gurkha War of 1814, being puffed 
Up with the idea that the mountain-fastnesses of the 
country must prove impregnable to the English. This 
regent, known usually as General Bhim Sen, Was a 
brave man and a patriot after the Nepalese type 
The young king died of small pox soon after the close 
of the War and was succeeded by an infant son, 
Rajendra Vikram Sah who ruled until after Jang: 
Bahadur came to power and who was deposed in 
1847 in favour of his son Surendra Vikram Sah^ 
Bhira Sen Thappa, the famous general and first 
Prime Minister of the Sah Dynasty, became the sole 
power in the state in 1804 and retained authonty 
till 1839. He had to struggle against the jealousy 
of the queen of the new king and the Pande faction, 
which was the rival claimant to the ministership 
But he used his power faithfully and ably; and to this 
day he is regarded as the first model minister of 
Nepal history Bhim Sen died a miserable death in 
prison, being so tortured and insulted that he cut his. 
own throat The Pandes now returned to power and 
held the mmistry until “ a turn of the wheel in 1 843 
brought about a great beheading of them, and Matabar 
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Singh Thflppm, nephew to Bhim Sen, became minis- 
ter ’ Matabar Singh was a man of mark^ possessing 
the talents, the courage and the vlndictiveneis of his 
uncle who6e murder he had to -avenge. For two 
years ho was m power and took occasion to wreak 
ho vengeance on the Pandes bnt he soon became 
unpopular at court and Was treacherously killed by 
a gunshot in the audience chamber of the King him- 
self The Britah Residency's Official Records for 1 845 
open With the account of the murder of Matabar 
Singh, ' amidst the treacherous cajoleries of the King 
who afterwards claimed credit for finng the first 
shot point blank mto ha body 

The next year was even more prolific m assassi 
nations and massacres * planned by the queen and 
the mental of the palace whom she had raised to 
favour^ (Assistant Resident Nicholetts confidential 
summary tab anno i846*quoted in W W Hunter's 
£»/« Brian Eoughton Sodgeoiu pp 229 230) This 
murder of Matabar Singh though only one incident in 
the barbarous history of the Gurkha court Was the 
main epic of the penod of the Readentship of Sir 
Henry Lawrence (1843 45) Jang Bahadur woe 
afterwards regarded as the mam actor in thb episode. 
He was a n^hew of Matabar Singh and the 
British official records of those years frequently men 
tkm him as a rising young soldier He was one of 
seven brothers the sons of a Ka)t or Nepalese 
official and soon he rose to prominence, so much so 
that even his uncle ex pressed some alarm at the 
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increase of his influence at court and with the army. 
The Resident Sir Henry Lawrence, mentioned him 
in his letters as *' an intelligent young man, parti- 
cularly expert in all military matters, but though 
young in years, profoundly versed in intrigue”. After 
the assassination of Matabar Singh, Jang Bahadur 
became a prominent member of the Nepal Govern- 
ment, though he was not actually included in the 
Ministry which was then a sort of coalition of various 
factious nobles headed by Gagan Singh, one of the 
chief conspirators and the favourite of the Queen. 
The King was a mere tool in the hands of the Queen ; 
hut shortly afterwards Gagan Singh himself was 
shot dead in his own house while he was at his 
devotions. The Ram accused all her enemies in the 
Ministry and insisted on the King assembling all his 
ministers and nobles m council in order to find out 
the assassin. The Queen’s party supported by Jang 
Bahadur and his brothers came heavily armed ; but 
the nobles being summoned in a hurry arrived at the 
council with no weapons but their own swords. 
After a stormy debate in which insults and taunts 
were freely exchanged, Jang Bahadur who had with 
him the written orders of the Queen, made the signal' 
for the general attack which had been planned 
beforehand ; and in a few minutes 32 of the nobles 
and more than loo of the lower ranks were mowed, 
down by the bullets “The poor King alarmed by 
the noise of the struggle, mounted his horse and rode 
off to the Residency. On his return within an hour 
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be found the gutters aroaod the Koi (the Cotmcd 
Chamber) filled with the blood of hia muusters; and 
what little power he posseted m the state was gone- 
for ever 

Jang BabadoTi backed np by bis brothers and 
ha army, now became after tha Kot Massacre, the 
most powerful man m Nepal the other Sardars who 
rebelled against him were agam massacred and in 
December the King fled to Benares while the Ram 
soon finding herself baulked of her ambition by Jang 
Bahadur, quickly followed her husband into exile. 
Several plots were attempted by the exiled King to 
regain hb powers and to assassinate Jang Bahadur 
But they all faded, and the only result was that the- 
King was declared by his conduct to have forferted 
hb right to the throne and his son was proclaimed 
as the new King Finally when the royal exile 
advanced to the Taiai with a Email force be was 
easOy attacked and taken prboner From thb time 
Jang Bahadur became the imdisputed ruler of the 
land the old King being a pnsoner and the new King 
being kept under the strictest survedlance and not 
allowed any power at all Thus the long record of 
plot and counterplot, palace revolution atrodty 
and asasination was ended and a period of 
vigorous mle began the people at large living 
meanwhile in complete indifference, satisfied to dwell 
under a bastard dynasty and to be controlled nor* 
Indtoo by a family of practically hereditary ministers 
wielding almost despotic powers. 
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The Sah Dynasty of Nepal which was thus con- 
fined to inglorious obscurity claims its descent from 
a younger son of the great Mewar dynasty of Udaipur, 
when that family became scattered after the sack of 
Chitor by Alau-d-dm Khilji in 1303. In the same way 
the family of Jang Bahadur Kan war claims “ descent 
from the royal refugees of Mewar, its members having 
according to their own account, procured the title of 
Kanwar centuries back from the Rajah of the petty 
State of Satankote m return for war services.” Jang 
Bahadur’s father, Bal Narasmha, was the chief Kajt 
of Nepal and was the person who cut down the 
murderer of Kmg Ran Bahadur Sah in 1 807 ; and 
his great grand-father, Ram Kishan Kanwar was the 
chief lieutenant of Prithvi Narayan Sah, the Gurkha 
conqueror of Nepal Jang Bahadur strengthened his 
position by connecting his family by marriage with 
the most mfluential persons in the country. Feeling 
that he was perfectly secure Jang Bahadur started 
with a large retinue for England in January, 1850, 
one of his brothers acting as Prime Minister m his- 
absence. The whole party was much impressed with 
the power and resources of the English and delighted 
With the welcome and hospitality they were shown 
and the party continued to talk for many years after- 
wards of all the numerous wonders they beheld. This 
had a very great effect on Jang Bahadur’s attitude 
towards the British power. Even in 1 848, in the 
course of the Sikh War, he made an offer to the 
British Resident that he would send eight regiments 
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of Nepfi] troops to Bntish Assistance. This offer was 
decli n ed as the G o v ern or General was sospicjons still 
of the real attitado of the Nepal Government In 1849 
the mothe r of Prmce Dhnhp Singh took refoge m 
Nepal and this only tended to strengthen the nmtoal 
suspictons of the two Go^rnments. Bat everything 
was changed after Jang Bahadur s retnm from 
England m February 1831 Shortly after he retamed 
there was a conspiracy against the Minister fomented 
by one of his own brothers as well as by a brother of 
the deposed King The conspirators were arrested 
and were only saved from death by the intervention 
of the British Government which consented to retain 
them as state pnsoners at Allahabad where they were 
detained for several years 

Jang Bahadur cootinned in the office of Prime 
Minirter till 1836 when be reigned that post m favour 
of bis brother Ran Bahadur and was himself created 
Maharaja with power to act as adviser to the King 
and Prime Minister At the tame time he was given 
the sovereign right of rule over two provinces. Before 
this he had waged a two years war with the Tibetans 
who had plundered the quinquennial Nepalese embassy 
to China- After tome indefinite triumphs the Nepalese 
got a treaty by which the Tibetans consented to 
remit the i mpo rt duties on goods from Nepal and to 
permit a Gurkha to reside in Lbassa to protect 

the interests of the Nepalese traders. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the Mutiny there 
•appeared some symptoms of uneasmess and rebeHloii 
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in the Nepalese army ; but fortunately they were 
put down without much bloodshed As soon as 
intelligence was received at Kathmandu of the 
Mutiny, the Darbar offered to send troops and even 
despatched two regiments ; but the offer was for the 
moment declined by the Governor-General and the 
troops were recalled. It is believed that had the 
Nepalese troops co-operated, the massacre at Cawn- 
pore would have never occurred. This spontaneous 
offer of help is thus appreciated by Colonel Malleson : 

The independent position oooupied by Nepal, the known 
ability of the man, -who though only prime minister, wielded 
all real authority m the country, the certamty that the over- 
throw of the British could soarcely fail to offer great opportu- 
nities to an able general commanding a compact and well- 
disoiplmed army, gave to Jang Bahadur’s proposal the appear- 
ance of bemg inspired by a pure and generous frlendsbio. 
History of the Indian Mutiny Vol IV. cabinet edition, 1889 , 
p. m ) 

Towards the end of June Lord Canning had to 
accept Jang Bahadur’s offer ; and within a few weeks 
4000 Nepalese troops had restored order in Azamgarh 
and its vicinity. In December, Jang Bahadur who 
had meanwhile reassumed the office of Prime Minis- 
ter, himself set out with an army of 8,000 men and 
beating down the rebels at Gorakhpur entered Oudh 
and advanced to Lucknow where he reinforced Sir 
Cohn Campbell and enabled him to extend his plan 
of operations. They assisted in the campaign and 
finally retired into Nepal in May- June 1858. When 
numbers of fugitive rebels took refuge in the Nepalese 
Tarai, the Nepalese temporised with them until they 
had got all the jewels and money out of them. At 
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last m 1859 orga^iised an expedition which 

'Co-opertted with the Bntuh troops in sweeping the 
matineers ont Among the refugees were the Begum 
of Lucknow and her son, and Nana Saheb Some say 
that the Nana fell a victim to malana m the Tarai 
while others maintain that he took refuge m Nepal 
itself where his wives were given belter' and 
for long it was believed that he continued to live in 
the interior of Nepal The Begum of Lucknow also 
took refuge in Kathmandu where she resided for 
many years, 

A large portion of the Taral was made over to 
Nepal os a reward for her services , while General 
Jang Bahadur was created a G CX B, — an honotir 
of which he was very proud. Had it not been for 
the personal influence of Sir Jang the Nepalese 
would most probably havo^ held aloof or have even 
sided with the rebels, * Now however all parties see 
the wisdom of the course adopted and Sir Jang 
Bahadur’s poatioci has no doubt been rendered more 
secure by the benefits which the country has denv 
ed from his policy 

Subsequent to the Mutiny, the relations of Jang 
Bahadur towards the British Power contmued to 
be equally cordiaL He made several alterations in 
-the treaties for the extradition of criminals but he 
would not for long relax the jealous rules which ex 
eluded foreigners from travelling ra and gurveying ^ 
country not even allowing scientific eiq>editiona of 
-observation In 1873 Sir Jang Bahadur was created 
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a G. C. S. I, and in the same year he received from 
the Emperor of China the title and insignia of 
Thonglin’pim-ma’Ko hang^vangsyan which means 
"Leader of the army, the most brave in every enter- 
prise, perfect in everything, master of the army, 
Maharaj.” In 1874 Sir Jang proposed to revisit 
England with a large number of his relatives and 
•even proceeded as far as Bombay, whence he return- 
ed on account of an accident 

Sir Jang’s position, according to Dr. Wright, was 
a most astonishing one. His family interests were 
interwoven with those of almost every important 
family from that of the King downwards. The 
King’s eldest son, Tnlok Bir Vikram Sah was married 
to his daughter; and the second 'son to another 
daughter and niece. As he had upwards of a hundred 
children the opportunities for strengthening his posi- 
tion by alliances of this type should have been very 
extensive Sir Jang’s administration was veiy bene- 
ficial to the country; but even he could not interfere 
with some of the customs and prejudices of the 
people. He restricted sati, but found it impossible 
to abolish the custom entirely. He was personally 
not averse to throwing the country open to Euro- 
peans, but Was afraid to do so on account of popular 
prejudice which is reflected in a saying. — " With 
the merchant comes the musket, with the Bible comes 
the bayonet." Sir Jang also placed restrictions oii 
the custom by which the dishonoured husband wafe 
allowed to cut down the seducer of his Wife with 
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bis khvltn , be also mitigated to a emalT eztebt the 
seventy of the old laws against adoltery and breaches 
of caste rules as well as the barbarity which was 
practised on the occasion of animal sacrifices. He 
absolutely prohibited «ai« in the case of women 
bavmg young children and gave pemnssion to to 
alter their minds even in the presence of the fatal 
pile. He began the prachce of having tutors for ha 
chOdreo either European or BengalL After ha return 
from England he aboliabed the old savag6 code of 
punishmenta involving mntilatlon, stnpes etc. and 
introduced a new syatem Only treason rebellion 
desertion in times of war and other senoos offences 
against the state were to be puoisbed with death 
b^des bllmg cows and morder 

The administrabon of justics under Jang Baba 
dor was fair and an appeal could always be made 
to the Council which practically meant the Minister 
The standing army consisted m those days of about 
l6 000 men divided mto 26 regiments of from 500 to 
600 men each — supplcfiiented by a large force of 
irregulars consistmg mainly of discharged soldiers. 
ad the regiments have been formed on the British 
model and officered in the same way as the Enghsb 
army AD the higher ranks of the army were flDed 
jCip by the sons and rdatives of Sir Jang Bahadur 
and his brothers. PrsnlicaUy Sir Jang was the head 
of every department tn the State. set np an 
arsenal where rifies and percnssion caps are manu 
fac ture d and cannon are cast and bored. 
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. Sir Jang Bahadur usually resided at Thapatalr 
on the banks of the Bagmati river near the town of 
Patan. It consists of a succession of squares of gigan- 
tic houses inhabited by the minister’s relatives and 
dependents ; and the public rooms are described as 
being large, lofty and well-ornamented with pictures 
and carvings He also maintained a huge elephant- 
court, besides large stables and kennels. A statue of 
his was originally set up in the centre of the grand 
monument in the race course at the capital, which 
was subsequently removed to a new temple built by 
him. Sir Jang, in spite of his philo-English tenden- 
cies was very proud of the independence of his state, 
and most jealous of any interference with his domes- 
tic policy. The British Resident was merely a consul, 
having nothing to do whatever with the government 
of the country, and no Gurkha could enter the 
Residency without permission from the Minister 
himself and without being accompamed by his vahil. 
Sir Jang used to have a daily report of everything that 
occurred at the Residency ; and it was very difficult 
for the Resident or any European to obtain informa- 
tion on any subject beyond what actually came under 
his own observation. Nepal under Sir Jang was a kmd 
of Alsatia for Hindustan as it was very difficult to obtain 
the extradition of criminals from his state In fact 
the Nepalese have always pnded themselves on never 
surrendering a fugitive — except when it suited them. 

Sir Jang was always most affable and courteous 
in his demeanour ; and according to Major Wnght; 

4 
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wbatorer mi^ht have been his failiogt, he alwB}^ 
bore himself as a gentleman. He was undoubtedly 
*hn a most acnte and talented man and It Would be 
well for Nepal,” bo Major Wnght wrote In 1775 — *‘if 
there were a few more among the rising generation 
fit to be compared to him 1 

Nepal under Sir Jang was the example of an 
independent Hfnda state par e^oesllencs m alhaoce 
and co-operatKra wrth the Bntah Government Hia 
wonderful career which closed in death m 1877 
enabled him to rightly estimate the worth of the 
English power It waa Sir Jang^a great services m 
the time of the Mutiny that formed the bdlssohible 
tie connecting the two Governments and the develop* 
meat of the Gurkha Regiments in the Bntisb Indian 
Army after the Mutiny which forms one of the most 
remarkable chapters m the history of our Indian 
Army " was one of the best fruits of that alliance. 
The Idea of having Gnrkha regiments was as old as 
1832 when the Resident Mr Hodgson urged ft on 
the attention of Government bat it took shape only as 
a ranh of the lefflon learned fn 1857 

A comparative estimate of Sir Jang- with his great 
<mntemporane3 among Indian statesmen given by Sir 
Ridiard Temple fn 1880 may not prove unfnterest* 
mg — 

Of IMaa rtatwHUo aaooc satlrw, Salar of 

Hjd*nI)^l>«rb»M hasteeofM Kotvpualttd fa) blf mcthnl ef 
adolDUtnuon. Bok Dfaikar B«o of OinOor wm«-qaH«erlcliul, 
■•0 vu Edp* B*m of Jftmmn, and men npattlallr Jane Bahadsr 
of K«pal who aoranud afltrUi ownfaihloa with hardir 
-^•kan Af Eoropaaa Botiosa* ICadharm Bao of Baroda, too, 
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though ADglioised to some extent, is quite Asmtio au fond, and 
if left to his own resouroes entirely, would evince string ongi- 
'UaUty . — Men and Events of my Time tn India, p. 497. 

Sir Jang’s tradition has been kept up by succeed- 
ing Ministers of Nepal. The fear that his death 
would be followed by a series of revolutions has been 
largely falsified. AH power still continues in the 
hands of the Prime Minister ; and the present Kmg 
Tribubana Bir Bikram Sah is much in the same 
position as his ancestor Surendra. The present 
Minister, Sir Chandra Shumshere Jang Bahadur 
^na who came to power in 1901, practically placed 
ithe entire man-power of his state at the disposal of 
the English during the Great War, in recognition of 
which help the Indian Government makes an annual 
present of ten lakhs of rupees to the Nepal Darbar. 
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BIS ANCESTRT 

The ancestors of Sir Dinknr Rao the lUos* 
triooB statesmaa of Gwahor lived m a village 
called Devarokh in the Ratnagin District of the 
Bombay Presidency Of this village Visbvanath 
Hari was the Rhot or Zamindar Visbvanath had 
three sona, Han Ramcbandra and Bhaskar Bhafi- 
karpant s aon Timaji was favoured by the fates and 
BO found opportunities to make a fortone as well as a. 
name for himsdf and his family That was exactly 
the time when several Brahmins and Mahratta 
families rose to greatness and distmctiom About the 
year 1745 Tunajt found an entrance mto the arena 
of politics at Satara, the capital of the Mahratta 
Empire and the seat and centre of all the poIitKad 
transactions which have mfluenced to a great degree 
the pages of the Indian history Step by step he rose 
in the estimation of his supenors and attracted the 
attention of the Chatrapati the King of the Mahrat 
The royal favour ensured by an honest and 
energetic performance of duties, secured for Timaji 
considerable advantages, pecuniary as well as official. 
Thus this family emerged out of comparative obscu- 

Ilnvii Uraelr £rosi an blocr^hleal nwaolr 

Vyjii M-W Burway of ladoT* 
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rity. Success followed success and at last the 
family attained a place m the official circle of the 
Mahratta Empire. Of Timajipant Raj wade’s sons, 
Ramrao and Balvantrao, the former followed in the 
footsteps of his worthy father and performed the 
state functions assigned to him with credit. Ram 
Rao had four sons and of these the eldest Dinkar 
Rao succeeded his father in the hereditary office of 
Raj wade. 

HIS early days 

Dinkar Rao was born at Dewrukha on the 2oth 
of December 1819. On account of the anarchy and 
chaos preceding the abdication of the Peshwa hiS 
family along with many others was reduced to straiten- 
ed curcumstances and consequently his education could 
not be much attended to. After Raghoba’s entrance 
into the Gwalior service, he brought his family from 
the Deccan. Xoung Dinkar Rao was then but eight 
years old. Here Dinkar Rao picked up a little know- 
ledge of Persian and finance along with Marathi. At 
fifteen his career as a student terminated and he em- 
barked on his official career, 

Dinkar Rao entered the service of Maharaj 
Scindia at the age of sixteen under the auspices of 
Bhausaheb Potnis. As Secretary to this influential 
officer of the Scindia’s Court, the young man had 
many opportunities of measuring the power of the 
different parties in the state and of acquiring an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the state affairs. In this 
position Dinkar Rao continued to remain for a long 
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tnne. Day by day hia ability io the discharge of hot 
official duties -attracted the attention '^ofithe other 
ni embers of the Gwalior Durbar and arcamstance 
stood him m good rteod afterwards. 

Ragboba's aervices m the settlement of the Amba 
Distnct went a long way in ensnnng the snccess 6f 
hi 3 son and m secnring the sympathy of the infinential 
courtiers m hii selection to the vacant] Snbhaship, the 
dangers of which post were not at ah unknown to 
the young o ffice r aifter being confirmed in the Subhat 
of Amba this energetic officer eqnaJ to the responsJ- 
bOitiea of the talk, set to do his best m amehoratmg still 
more the deplorable condition of the idistrict In 
this he followed the footsteps of bis sagaaons 
father During the days of his yrobetiooersfaq) 
thnkar Rao bad taken advantage of ev er y leisure 
hour to acquire a sound knowledge of admnuitrative 
de t a fl a, and had even gone the length of writing a 
small treatise cohnected with the condoct of state- 
affairs. 

During the troublous penod iboo 1852 it was 
not always possible for a man of mere ability and 
integnty to roe and come to the front m the arena of 
Dative politics. Dmkar Rao was then the ablest man 
In Gwalior Good fortxme favoured him also. There 
Were at this tune sympathetic officers of the type of 
Shakespeare and Malcolm who were always ready 
and eager to apprecate native talent and raeriti 
Dlnkar Rao bad -caught the aye of Shakes* 
-peare and Malcolm. Major Shakespeare was noir 
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promoted to the A. G. ‘G. ship at Indore and 
Major Malcolm had succeeded him at Gwalior. 
Before relinquishing the charge of the Gwalior Resi- 
dency the Major hadileft on record his high opiniott 
regarding Dinkar Rao’s honesty ?and ability and 
the sound work he had done m Tawarghar. 

INTERNAL FEUDS 

The most difficult problem that lies before 
the reader of Dmkar Rao’s life for solution 
is his elevation from the Subhaship of Amba 
to the Premier-ship of Gwalior, one of the 
most powerful States in India. While on the 
one hand the ability, integrity and assiduity of 
Dinkar Rao created a favourable impression Taboiit 
him in the minds of Sir Richmond Shakespeare and 
- Colonel ' Malcolm, on the other, the chaos and 
confusion, which had been prevailing in the Gwalior 
administration since a long time and which had 
now assumed a most serious and chronic form, 
served a great deal to persuade the British 
Government to put at the head of the administration 
an officer of the state thoroughly honest and familiar 
with the administrative work rather than a big sardar 
sufficiently powerful to do mischief and so sufficiently 
disqualified for the position. 

The internal administration of Gwalior was 
more or -less persistently neglected after the death of 
"the great Mahadaji Scmdia. Daolat Rao, Mahadaji% 
successor,' was, as has been just said, an incapable ruler 

and fitted as little for improving ^the administration 

1 
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of the State as for controniog thrf unmanageably large 
forces of Sandk The terrible defeats which the 
Gwaljor army had to saffcr from the English m the 
great battles of Aasaye^ Laawan and Argam had 
well nfgh destroyed Sdodla'^ nuHtary greatnesa hut 
stnl there was sofflcient vitality in the Scindia*8 
kingdom to withstand such disaiters. 

In the reign of ha snccessor Jankoji Rao the 
army grew more dangerons to the peace and sound 
administration of Semdia s dommioDa. This 
chief’s short reign terminated on the yth of 
Febmary 1843 The great Jayaji Rao Maharajah 
the greatest and the best of all those who came to 
the Gadi after the demise of Mabadaji» ascended the 
throne at the age of nine only From 1842 to 1852 
the Hatory of Gwalior is fall of the mtngues and 
fends between the rival parties and the disappoint 
ment of the British Political Resident in restoring 
peace and good adnantstration in the vast dominions 
of the Maharajah Scindta danng the minonty of this 
Pnnee. 

At this time there were two principal partes m 
the state. One of tbwn was beaded by ^farna Saheb 
and the other was under the auspices of the famous 
Dada Saheb Kbasgiwale in whom the Mama Saheb 
found a Tartar The Bndsh Resident, aware of the 
magnitude of the danger in case of an outbreokof cml 
war wrote to the Governor General of all those dark 
movements carried on by Khasgfwalo and hts foe*. 
The danger Was really a senous one Lord Ellen 
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borough followed a master-piece of policy in desiring 
to settle amicably the Gwalior affairs. His advance 
towards Gwalior was indeed with a noble purpose^ 
though unpleasant occurrences did take place notwith- 
standing these precautions. 

The British Government then came to the 
conclusion that Dada Khasgiwale was at the root of 
all the present disturbances and dissensions in the 
dominions of Scindia and an obstinate enemy of all 
peaceful prospect for the great state. No delay was 
now allowed to be made in securing the person of 
the Khasgiwale, who was, after a great deal of ado, 
sent to the Governor-General's camp. This step 
was considered to ensure the peace of Gwalior, 
but the uncontrollable army of Scindia baffled all the 
sanguine hopes of the Ranee (the Queen Regent) and 
the Govern or- General In fact both the Ranee and the 
Maharajah were quite helpless and unprepared to 
quiet the torrent of hostility which some of the power- 
ful Sardars harboured towards the well-intentioned 
interference of the Governor-General, Active prepara- 
tions were begun for facing the British arms and the 
unmanageable army of Scindia, confident of a certain 
victory, thought very lightly of the coming calamity. 
An important and memorable battle took place on the 
28th of December, 1843 The Gwalior army sus- 
tained two defeats. 

The interview between Lord Ellenborough and 
the Maharajah, delayed by these obstacles, came off 
on' the 30th December 1843 when his Lordship 
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iofonned the Maharajah of the decisiOD of the- 
British Govemmetit to keep the state m its integrity 
Gwalior was for the firat tune, subjected to the- 
mflnence of the subsidiAry system A treaty was •for 
molly coGcluded on the 13th of Jannaiy 1844* It 
was agreed upon, among other important things, that 
a conncil of Regency consistmg of six members shoold 
be appointed to carry on the administration with the- 
advice of the Resident in important matters Sirdar 
Ramrao Phalkay as President , Sirdar Bbow Potms, 
Udaji Khatkay Deo Rao Mama Jodbav Raja 
Balvant Rai and Molajt as Members. 

It win therefore be cosy to understand from 
the foregoing paragraphs why and how Dinkar Rao, 
who was nndonbtedly the ablest and most honest mao 
of hts tone m Gwalnff* became successful on account 
of the existence in the state of rival parties, who Were- 
every now and then ready to fly at each other's 
throat and thus proved the source of much unneces^ 
sary bloodshed aod unmitigated suffering to the ra}rat 
at Urge. As we will see later on Dinkar Rao des< 
tfoyed the possibility of a recmrcnce of these open as 
well as fubtenanean dangers at the nsk of great 
trouble and much unpopnlority 

The Conncil of Regency were dragging on 
a futile existence, when the last vestige of vitality 
passed away m the person of Sardar Ram Rao- 
Phalkay Once more there was a reversion to the 
old and chaotic state of things. Again there was- 
a vcryiintricate quertlon before the Durbar and the- 
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Resident accredited to the Court of Scmdia. Colonel 
Malcolm was equal to the occasion. He had the cour- 
age of his conviction and was a man who could not 
but do everthing to place the Gwalior administration 
in as good a condition as it lay in his power to do The 
consideration of a capable successor, who would 
introduce a good administrative system into the state, 
now claimed the attention of the Durbar and the 
Resident. 

Sir Richmond was long ago raised to the post oF 
A. G. G. for C, I. and had left a very high opinion 
on record about Dinkar Rao’s enlightened and 
large-minded views, his honesty and administrative 
capacity of which there was a living proof in tho 
District of Tawarghar. His successor at Gwalior, 
Colonel Malcolm, bore even a higher testimony 
to Dinkar Rao’s ability. Consequently, there 
remained no doubt as to the choice of a capable 
Dewan. 

HIS DEWANSHIP 

A grand Durbar was held at Gwalior early 
in the spring of 1852. Pnor to this, Dinkar Rao 
was summoned from Ambah by ‘Colonel Malcolm 
with the cordial approval of Sir Richmond 
Shakespeare. In the .presence of all the Durbarees 
and Sirdars, Colonel Malcolm intimated to the 
assembly the determination of the British Govern- 
ment to appoint Dinkar Rao as Dewan of Gwalior. 
Dewan Dinkar Rao, soon after the assumption 
of the high office, embarked upon the onerous task 
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mtrodnctng a aystemadc and happy avil 
adnumstratiOQ into the state. 

The difficultiea that beset the path of Dmkar 
Rao in the administration of the state were of a very 
-severe natnrp. There were stobbom enemies — open 
and secret. The Maharajah was a mmor The 
Sardars were powerful and-genefally opposed to any 
curtailment of the tortnoos absointam they enjoyed. 
The official circle was permeated with a self seeking 
tendency and any the least encroachment on thar 
power was tantamount to courting a senons danger 
There were, to all Intents and porposes, no wdl 
<foaoded laws and so a systematic adnunistrabon was 
coospicnons by its absence. Men too who could be 
trained to the new order of things, were to be found 
With difficulty in the state. Mach less could then the 
new system which the Dowan was to introduce be 
understood and appreciated or supported by the exis- 
ting batch of officers. The greatest difficulty, however, 
lay not m the mcompetcncy but in the Intentional 
and systematic attempts of the Gwalior Officialdom 
to hmder the Dewan m any reforms he might think 
'Of introducing Of these adverse circumstances the 
Dewan was not unaware. He foresaw such difficul- 
ties but they served only to enhance his determination 
to pursue bis task. 

REFORMS IN THE BHVBNDB ADMINISTRATION 

The Dewan directed his attention first to the 
■Revenue Department with great xeaL He brought 
about radical changes m the whole Department. The 
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whole state was divided into three divisions, Malwa, 
Esagar and Gwalior, for administrative purposes. 
Each division he placed under a Sir Soobha (Commis- 
sioner). Under him were Soobhas or Collectors of 
Districts (zillas) Each Soobha had under him the 
Kamasdars (Tahsildars or Mamlatdars) and Naib 
Soobhas and so on. A Revenue Code was prepared' 
for the guidance of the Revenue officers and work 
was enjoined to be carried on strictly in accordance 
With the rules and regulations contained therein. 

The Districts (the villas,) upto this time, were 
given to Ijardars (Farmers of Revenue) for a fixed- 
sum to be annually paid by the Ijardars to the Durbar. 
The new Dewan destroyed this pernicious system, 
root and branch, and introduced a more or 
less Ryatwari system. Leases were distributed to 
the Rayat, fixing the amount of assessment they were 
to pay to the state, and the period for which these 
leases were to continue was a long one, say, from 25 
to 30 years. 

JUDICIAL REFORMS 

The regular Judicial administration of the state,- 
hke the Revenue, owes its existence to this Dewan. 
The Sudder Adalut at Gwalior began its ^tematic 
work under his auspices. The Chief Justice or the 
Judge of the Sudder Adalut, the Naib Sir Soobha 
Foujdan, and the Naib Sir Soobha Dewani, Naib 
Soobhas Foujdari and Dewani, and the Munsifs had 
their respective duties clearly defined, and for their 
gmdance there were rules and regulations embodied 
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ID a JadKuU Code. The ajiUnes of the Judicial 
•officers were as libexai as those of the Rerenue 
officers. One great flaw however remained in this 
system— perhaps unconsoonsly The language of the 
Courts, which ought to have been eitha- Hindi or 
Marathi. Was allowed to be Urdo. This is the only 
fault we bare to 6nd with the otherwise landable 
Judicial system, which came into eristence m tba 
great Dewon’a happy regime. 

OTHBR RSFORUS 

Schools were, founded at his instance m every 
important town m the Maharajahs dominions. 

With a view to ensure the secnnty of property 
and to suppress crime, an efficient Tolice Depart 
ment vras created. Gangs of robbers and Thngs, 
who infested the trunk roads, were brought to book. 
Haccnty was thus suppressed. At that time there 
were no railways and mails were carried by runners, 
Sometunes it so happened that these runners were 
attacked and the mails looted But the system of road 
chowldes put a stop to these pemicions inroads on 
the mails and the runners. 

All servants of the state received their pay 
regularly — a reform very prais e worthy and tending 
.greatly to official purity and a cooscientions discharge 
of offirr*! duties. He resolved to bring the prevailing 
extravagance under control. His chief object was to 
make the expenditure coosbtent with tbemcomeof 
the state. He effected this by reducing wholesale the 
scale of expenditure and with Sipraiseworthy spfnt of 
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important and terrible event in some detail. Thfe 
reasons for oar doing thta are vanons. Gwalior, 
tinder the control of the Dewan played the most 
conspicnoos part m the Rebelhon Every ooe of the 
Historians of the Sepoys Revolt is certainly of 
opinion that had Dinknr Rao and ha master, the 
young Maharajah Scindia, been less xealons in the 
opportune help they rendered to the Government, the 
Bnhah Indian Empire would have had to face almost 
insormooDtable dangers and difficulties. No state 
m India possessed sach an excellent army as Gwahor 
did. It occaples also a very advantageous strategical 
poeiboa. Its power of doing mischief as well as 
good was mexhaoftfble. Under a bad man, Gwalior 
would have become dangerous to itself and the whole 
of the Britudi Indian Empire. There was another 
element of danger in the heart of this great state. 
The raemonefl of Maharajabpore and Panhyar were 
Dot yet extinct. There was yet a party in the 
state hostile to the growth of the power of the 


Hngb^ 

Sir John Kaye the historian of the Bepoy Rewf* 
hfl« to say as follows ' 


A m*a •fUahmnJah JajaJI Baoa ehanetar Ifbabtd 
XaIl*Q InU bad mlfht >>*«■ daostrou* to hlaudf 

•ad to othtT*. Fortim»t«7 howmr h« foil Into food hand*— 
that s*nthr bnt firmly r**trala*d tb* mtitatiitn « 
U* natura At tk* mort ortdeal parted of hf* llfa, ha had 
Dfaikar Eaa at hi* albow That graat nattra »tata*man who 
had ihaxad wtth Balar Jons of Hydarahad. th# gteir of 
halas tha Abol Faial of tha Btoataanth onlnry and from 
whom tha Uti of onr KasUah adnUlalralori hara Itaral 
aaar la«K* of wltdoin, a a atate t d a banlfn lallaanca not o^ 
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CTcr thf CJovfmrooii pf tlip GvAllor tprritorjr whlcb He 
r#forrned nnd coniftlldAled, but over the ptrjionnl chnrnctot- 
cf Hftlmmiah Sclndtrt hlmielf. 

The ^renl Kchclhon of which to much had 
been jviid and in which jn\ iji Rtio and Dinknr 
Rao took such a con‘;picuou'=l> loyal part first broke 
out at Meerut and ‘spread like wild fire into the 
remotest parts of India, The Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, which 
were the centre of the cnlamitj and the rallying 
place of all the disaffected but brave soldiers, had to 
bear the brunt of the whole action. Mr. Colvin 
was in imminent danger. Maharajah Jayaji Rao 
and Dinkar Rao, on hearing of Mr. Colvin’s dis- 
tress, at once sent the fine body-guard of Scindia 
to the assistance of the Lieutenant-Governor at Agra. 
Jayaji Rao and Dmkar Rao also succeeded by 
\'arious artifices m retaining m a state of inaction 
the over-whelming number of soldiers, noW' quite 
ready and impatient to join the ranks and thus to 
augment the strength of the mutineers whose pow'er 
had already kecomc very formidable. It was at this 
time that both the Maharajah and the Dewan were 
able to save the several hundreds of British soldiers 
and officers and their families who found little or no 
shelter in the British territory adjoining the Gwalior 
dominions. Several officers and ladies were 
concealed in the cellars of the Palace of His Highness 
and their lives were kept secure from the danger of 

the revengeful ga^e of the wild mutineers. Gwalior is 
5 
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therefore called The Friendly Haven to which 
helpless Bntifih offlcerB and ladies came nmning 
With BaDgnine hopes of shelter throughout the cooti 
nuance of the Rebellion 

The Peshwa 8 hopes of receiviog Scindia's 
•aid proved fal&e^ J^yaji Rao, to whom the 
Rao Saheb and the Rani of Jhonn bad address- 
■ed a friendly letter requesting his aid against the 
English dehed them and declared bts mtention 
of fighting the r^>els- They both attacked Gwalior 
The victory of the Peshwa a array was com 
plete and Gwalior lay at the mercy of the victors 
This important event took place on the ist of 
Jane 1858 The Peshwa Rao Saheh and the Ram 
^tcrod Gwabor with all the pomp and circumstance 
■of a victory whereupon the Peshwa was formally 
crowned king of the state, and several Durbars were 
held for confemng rewards on many a favounte. 

The Gwalior Contingent Force broke out mto 
npen rebellion on the 14th of Jane 1857 Their 
aplnts were greatly raised by the czaggerated reports 
of successes and victones m the North ind West of 
■Gwalior The Resident, Major Maephersoo, being 
in great danger hastened to consnlt Maharajah Jayajt 
Rao and Dinkar Rao with regard to the safety of the 
European famfltes at Gwalior and Motor Major 
Maepherson and Sir Dmkar Rao arrived at the con 
elision, to which the Maharajah gave consent, that 
■nnless the European ladies and children were carried 
to the Agra fort their cpinplete safety wu an iip 
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possibility. At last the Major left Gwalior m company 
with the ladies and children and attended by a strong 
•escort supplied by the Maharajah Scmdia. 

The brave but misguided mutineers thought that 
the Bntish power would suffer irretrievably owing to 
the withdrawal of the Resident to Agra They further 
beguiled themselves by the vain hopes that the Scmdia 
may now be persuaded to support the cause of the 
mutineers. The political Agent had full influence 
over Scindia’s Dewan or Prime Minister, the celebra- 
ted Dinkar Rao. The Minister in his turn influenced 
bis master and thus Major Macnherson from the 
interior of the fort at Agra, ruled the course of events 
at the court of Gwalior. 

We had left the Peshwa and the Rani of Jhansi 
in the full enjoyment of their victory over the 
Gwalior forces. The Maharajah had already fled to 
Agra where Dmkar Rao, after providing for the 
safety of Baizabai and the Ranees, joined his master 
at no distant date Sir Hugh Rose had been ordered 
to take Gwalior and re-seat the Maharajah on his 
ancestral throne. In pursuance of these instrucbons, 
the illustnous General Sir Hugh Rose’s army arrived 
at Gwalior on the 17th of June 1858. An engage- 
ment soon took place between the forces of the 
Bntish General and those of the Peshwa. The Rani 
of Jhansi met with a heroic death, and her body was 
burnt with great pomp and splendour. The forces of 
the rebels were completely routed and the Peshwa, 
-overwhelmed with grief caused by the Rani’s deatfai. 
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left Gwalior despairing and disheartened. On the 
2othof June 1858 19 days after the flight of the 
Maharajah from Gwalior JayaJi Rao was again 
placed on the throne of hia forefathers. The distur 
banco was fully quelled at Gwalior, and General Sir 
Hugh Rose restored order m the capital of Scmdia. 
A new treaty consisting of ten articles was made 
by the Maharajah with the British Government and 
it was formally ratified by the Governor General Lord 
Canning at Benares on the i2th of December i85o 
With regard to the part played by Scmdia and 
Dinkar Rao in the mutiny Colonel Malleson C.SJ 
author of the Indum Mutiny and of The Native 
Frfflca and thor Statea etc. bears the following 
testunony Had the ablest member of the Counefl of 
India been at his ears, be could not have inspired 
Vdm with counsels more calculated to prove bcneflcial 
to the Bntish cause than those which he (Jayaji Rao) 
and his minister Dinkar Rao with the instmct of truly 
loyal nature, foUowed of their own free will ” 

BRITISH GRATITUDE TO 8CINDIA 
Henceforth the Gwalior Durbar had not much 
to do With the mutiny At least they had no direct 
connection with the transactiona connected With it 
after the re*installatioa of the Maharajah on the iqtb 
of June 1858, though the final overthrow of the 
mntmoos chiefs and soldiers bad not been accomplished 
for a long time after that date. When the rebelUoQ 
had been completely qnelled and order was restored 
tn the disaffected dbtncts, Lord Canning left Calcutta 
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for a grand tour with the object of inspiring, still 
greater confidence in the minds of the Native Sover- 
eigns and securing their complete good- will, which 
had been of so invaluable service in the disastrous 
times. In the Grand Durbar held on the 30th of 
November 1859, His Excellency took advantage of 
the opportunity by expressing on behalf of the 
Sovereign, his warmest feelings of gratitude to the 
Maharajah Scmdia for the beneficial measures adop- 
ted by His Highness for saving the Bribsh Empire in 
India, as well as for His Highness’s kindness and 
hospitality to the helpless ladies and officers, who had 
flocked for shelter to his palace. Later on, His 
Excellency enumerated in the course of his speech all 
the good services rendered by the Gwalior Durbar 
to the British Government in its hour of great peril, 
and at the conclusion of the memorable Viceregal 
oration, informed the Maharajah that in grateful 
recognition of these brilliant services, the Bntish 
Government Was pleased to confer on His Highness 
a territorial reward worth about three lakhs of 
rupees per annum The right of adoption Was also 
received by His Highness along with all the Indian 
Princes The Gwalior Infantry was allowed to be 
increased from three to five thousand soldiers.- 
His Excellency bestowed an appropriate mped of 
panegyric on the illustrious statesman Rajah 
Dinkar Rao, who not only had helped the British 
Government in saving their Empire but had 
saved Gwalior from the greatest danger that could. 
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ever bdall it. In recognition of the eminent semces 
p er formed in 18571 Eicellency conferred on the 
ii^orthy Dewan a Jbageer of 5 000 rnpeta per 
aninim Thia reward Is certamly but a meagre 
recogniboo of the Dewan^ valoable exertions. The 
Maharajah however, made np the insufficiency of the 
reward by confemng on the Dewan a splendid Jha 
gecr yielding a net revenue of 60 000 mpees a year 
HIS RESIGMATION 

It n not to be supposed that the acbon of 
the Dewan could be left nncbaDenged. Already 
a * microscopic minonty” now almost extinct bad 
ponred forth a torrent of aharp vitu per a tion on 
the coodoct of Maharajah Jayaj! Rao Sclndia and 
Rajah Sir Dhikar Rao dnnng the Motiny They 
Wieved that a veiy suitable opportumty had arrived 
m 1857 for asserting independence and founding a 
native mle m India^ and they condemned Jayaji 
Rao and Diokar Rao No reasonable and farsighted 
TTpin ran aay that the Maharajah and hts able Minister 
erred m any way The path that th^ pursued os 
we have already pointed out was thoroughly free from 
reproach. There was, however only one plan 
which would have been of great utility in avoidlug 
the terrible bloodshed that took place and in enfturmg 
the peace and safety of the North Indian Provinces 
at less cost as wdl os in nlencmg the clamours of the 
discontented parties- These men painted Dmkar Rao 
in as black a colour as they could. For a long time 
these ilnlster attempts were not attended to. Bat tbo 
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greater the disregard of the Maharajah to these raen's- 
couDsels, the stronger became their determination to 
devise new methods for destroying the Minister’s influ- 
ence. Every art was used. The Maharajah, a proud 
Mahratta Prince m the prime of his youth, was 
even told to his face that the Dewan was the real 
master and the Maharajah a mere puppet in his 
hands. These frequent attempts, repeated every 
now and then and by every possible means, began 
ultimately to gam ground. The Maharajah endea- 
voured to check the minister’s powers unreasonably 
or to put other harassing conditions upon the perform- 
ance of his official duties. For some time such a, 
state of tension continued between the august master 
and the honest minister. At last, however, the crisis 
came The misunderstanding between the Maha- 
rajah and the Dewan deepened day by day, and at- 
last the latter openly spoke of resigning. Often the 
Resident would interfere in the matter and bring 
about a reconciliation, for the Resident well knew 
that the state required the guiding hand of such a 
Minister for a time at least. But the poison, poured 
into the Maharajah’s ears, was such as to be above 
all cure. In high wrath His Highness left Gwalior 
for Sipn, 30 kos from the capital, saying “Either 
Dinkar Rao or I would rule in Gwalior.’’ The'^ 
Dewan at once proceeded to the Maharajah’s camp. 
Though His Highness was in high wrath, the Dewan 
ushered himself into the royal presence and tendered 
the resignation of his office, enhancing the effect of 
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inch a timAly and well soited action by an opportune 
•peech of a few sentencea, couched in the most 
appropriate terma. The Maharajah Was a little 
appeased. His Highness even went to the length of 
saying that such a hasty resignation was not required. 
But the Dewan b mind was made up His deadoo 
Was the outcome of deep thought and once made up it 
was never to be withdrawn After presenting his 
resignation, the Dewan returned to Gwabor and 
related to the Resident the accoant of his trip and 
the detaila of hts resignation 

The great Jayaji Rao ever afterwards entertamed 
a sincere regard for bis faithfcl Dewan whose services 
he fceqnently atfUsed m efiectoig the settlement df in- 
tricate questions connected with his State, The Dewan 
whose fame had already spread far and wide, was at 
no distant date prevailed upon m spite of himself to 
tender his weighty advice in a more exalted position 
of public ntflity m the Supreme Council at Calcutta. 

IN THE StiPREME COUNCIL 

Lord Canmng who knew perfectly well tbelilgh 
value of Sir Dinkar Rao as an administrator was 
sofrv to hear of the Dewan s undeserved treatment 
and could not allow the great Dewan to remain with 
out any public appreciation of his great talents- He 
therefore, offered him a seat in the Supreme Council 
an honour then enjoyed only by ruling sovereigni 
Rao Rajah Drakar Rao took ho seat in the Supreme 
Council along with the Maharajah ot Patiala and 
Maharajah Deo Narayan Sing of Benares in lS62 
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We would only briefly show the amount and nature 
■of the Work performed by the Rao Rajah in the Council 
at Calcutta. As a Well-wisher and friend of the Indian 
Pnnces, he had to undertake the supervision and 
reconstruction of the administrative machineries of 
several important Native States. He was known all 
over India as an eminent administrator and his fame 
as such compelled him to yield to the urgent pressure 
■which was brought to bear on him by the Maharajahs 
of Dewas, Rewah and Dholepore, in whose affairs 
he had to interfere. The urgent appeals of these 
Maharajahs were more or less seconded by those of 
the political officers accredited to their courts, and to 
ahirk from such a duty would have been improper, 
at least against the etiquette which prevails in the 
■aristocratic circle in India. 

SIK DINKAR RAO IN DHOLEPORE 
The first Prince who solicited Dinkar Rao’s aid in 
■reforming his state affairs was the Rana of Dholepore, 
a small but very important principality, which has an 
historical interest worthy of a cursory notice at least. 
In 1857 Bhagvant Sing rendered good services 
to the English and saved the lives of several Euro- 
pean officers and ladies. His Dewan Deoraj Hansa 
gave him much trouble. The Dewan attempted m 
1 862 even to depose Rana Bhagvant Sing, and for 
this treachery the Rana placed him in custody. 
There was thus a great deal of disorder and intrigue 
in the state on account of the refractory spirit of 
Dewan Deoraj Hansa. 
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Rao Rajah Dinkar Rao was then eppomted witb 
the cordal approval of the Government of India as 
Superintendent of the Dholepore State. A Sapenn 
tendent is generally like a special Political Agent for 
the state with full powers of admimstrabon The 
first duty of a Tnmptter is to the finances of a 

state on a sound bass as well as to improve the 
Judiciary Reform therefore, m this direction,, 
was underCaken. Other branches of the adminis- 
tration were also attended to Intrigues and 
plots were pot down with a strong hand and 
the partisans of Dewan Deoraj Hansa prevented 
absolutely from working any farther mischief and 
chaos. 

SIR DINKAR AND THE RBWA STATE 
Before the erpiry of a Jong interval, this veteran 
administrator was requested by another and a more 
important State for the amelioration of the deplorable 
condition of its affairs. Rewa Was m chaos and 
Diokar Rao was prevailed upon to go there. On assn 
ming the reins of the Rewah Government, he dir ect ed, 
his attention to the reform in the Revenue department 
The assessment was made with generosity and justice. 
The amount of dues to be paid by the Zammdar to 
the^ State was fixed for a settled period and the- 
p^ntrj was distinctly told that they were to pay 

farthing more than the amount specified 
in /the pattas (leases) Much of the system of ad 
I^DlSt^atJon^ mtroduced in the Raj resembled that 
mtrodoced in Gwalior a few years before, and the- 
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laws and regulations were more or less the same as 
contained in the famous Dastur-ul-Umal, 

The total revenues ' of the State amounted to 
about twenty lakhs. Half of this was portioned out 
to the Bhayyats, the kinsmen to the Maharajah and 
the noblemen. The other half was then utilised for 
purposes of the State. About two lakhs of this were 
absorbed by the civil administration ; the palace 
received three lakhs : four lakhs were to be disbursed 
on the state army and one lakh was to be kept as 
reserve fund in the state exchequer, 
s HIS SERVICES TO BARODA STATE 

We now pass on to consider Sir Dinkar’s 
connection with Baroda. In 1863 Malhar Rao 
Maharajah had, it is alleged, attempted to poison 
his elder brother, the ruling Gaekwad Khandeo Rao 
Maharajah, who, coming to know somehow of the 
criminal intention, placed Malhar Rao in custody at 
Padra. After the death of Khandeo Rao, the British 
Political Resident, accredited to the Baroda Durbar, 
released Malhar Rao and placed him on the Gaekwar 
Musnad This Prince had little or no aptitude for 
turning out a good ruler. Although there must bo 
some exaggeration in the reports spread about 
Malhar Rao, it is recognised on all hands that 
Malhar Rao was a lewd Prince of no competency. 
Sir Lewis Pelly issued a proclamation announ- 
cing that there existed a strong suspicion about 
Malhar Rao Maharajah’s attempt to poison Colonel 
Phayre, that the charge would be gone into before a 
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High Comml£5icm and that the MabiutU rale would 
be continued m Baroda irrapective erf the resnh of 
‘the enquiry Thia wa3 fdlowed by another pro- 
‘Clamatiou, setting forth the charges on which the 
enquiry wai to proceed The High Commission 
which was appomted to conduct the enquiry, con- 
sisted of the following members, all men of note 
and mark and eminently fitted by their august posi 
rfloo to try an august crlmmaJ 

(1) Sir Richard Couch Kt Chief Justice 

of the Bengal Presidency 

(2) His Highness Maharajah Jayaji Rao 

Sondia GC.SI,GC,B,aLE. 

(3) H H Maharajah Sawai Ransingji of 

Jeypora 

(4) Rajah Sir Dinkar Rao, K. C S. I 

(5) General Sir Richard Meade, E.C 5 L 

(6) Mr Melville, Bengal Civil Service. 

Mr Jardiue of Bombay served as secre- 
tary of this Commlssioo 

The Commission began its business on the 
23rd of February 1875 m a maguificent bufidiug in 
the Residency The accused Pnnee was provided 
With a Beat on the dais and be watched the proceed 
mgs With a mournful gravity It may well be con- 
jectured that the Rao Rajah Diokar Rao was 
specially active throughout the course of the 
enquiry for he was well acquainted with judicial 
proceedings and consequently took every trouble to 
consult law, equity experience and common aense all 
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of which had to be brought to bear on such a novel 
enquiry. 

To Sir Dmkar Rao is due, we believe, the credit 
of having saved the Prince from the charge of a hein- 
ous crime Though Malhar Rao was weak, he was 
not, it IS alleged, wicked nor had he made for himself 
a great name for wanton cruelty. Yet the Prince's 
danger was not gone. A proclamation announced to the 
whole of India that Malhar Rao was to be deposed 
for misrule (on the 19th of April) and deported ta 
Madras by a special tram where the unfortunate 
Gaekwar died on the 2oth of July i882. 

FURTHER HONOURS 

Honours naturally came thick on Sir Dmkar 
Rao. In 1875 H. R. H. The Prince of Wales paid 
a prolonged visit to India. It was at Agra that 
H. R. H. received Sir Dmkar Rao with every 
mark of courtesy and kindness The interview 
between the Prince and Sir Dinkar Rao lasted for a 
long time and H. R. H. showed to the Veteran 
Minister every mark of royal appreciation of the 
eminent statesman’s conspicuous services to the 
Indian Empire. The Prince of Wales presented a 
large book, Louis Rouselet’s ‘ Indian Princes’ with 
the following inscription on it, — “ To His Excellency 
Rajah Sir Dinkar Rao with the kind regards of 
Albert Edward.” 

The Imperial assemblage at Delhi took place 
in the cold season of 1877. Oo such an occasion 
Sir Dinkar Rao, it need scarcely be mentioned. 
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T?aB duly invited. Ran Rajah Dhikar Rao received 
Ibe great title of Masheef i Khaa Bahadur as a 
personal diatmctioD thoogh afterwards this title was 
made hereditary along with that of Rao Rajah 
daring the regime of Lord Ripon 

MORE SERVICES TO SCINDIA 

Maharajah Jayaji Rao Scmdia had adopted 
-a child in 1865 and named him Ranoji Rao. 
This child tnmed oat very nnschievous and signa 
lised hi 3 short lived career as heir^pparent of the 
-Gwalior Raj by taking part m plots and mtngnes 
against his sovereign and father Maharajah Jiiyaji 
Rao. Sir Dinkar Rao'a services were availed of by 
the Maharajah and the adoption was cancelled after 
a great deal of troable, mental as well as pbysicaL 
This event proves canclusively that the Maharajah 
had every confideoce In his late Minister The joy 
of Maharajah Jayaji Rao was anbonnded when 
H. H saw that the adoption was cancelled by the 
Government of India. 

The rendition of the Gwalior fort took place In 
1885 Bat bog before this, since the visit of 
the Prrace of Woles m 1876 or even a little earlier 
the Maharajah had expressed a atroog desire to get 
back the Fortress at any cost. Sir Dmkar Rao was 
^trusted with the ta^ of having this ambifbn 
fulfilled. Throogfa the aid of this Qlastrious states^ 
man as well as the answering loyalty of the 
Owalior State, this desire of the Maharajah was doly 
fulfilled during the Viccroyalty of Lord Daffcnn who 
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Visited Gwalior in 1 885, and personally told H. H 
that the Government of India were glad to meet 
•with the wishes of the Gwalior Durbar in this respect. 

The last appearance of Sir Dinkar Rao in 
Gwalior was in the December of 1894, when H. H. 
Madbo Rao Saheb Scindia was invested with powers 
■of administering the State. Sir Dinkar Rao was 
given a special seat of honour m the grand Durbar 
held on that auspicious occasion. Now and again the 
British Government also honoured him with special 
marks of appreciation. Thus his last days were spent 
amidst the peace of his home surrounded by his two 
■sons (who also rose to distinction in the service of 
Gwahor) and a large host of relatives. Wealth and 
fame were his and the love and respect of a whole 
generation of his countrymen. On the 2nd January 
l8gG m his 77th year, Sir Dinkar Rao died peaceful- 
ly in his residence at Allahabad. 

HIS CHARACTER 

Sir Dinkar Rao was the last of that illustnous 
(trio, which has been so prominently identified With 
having saved the British Empire m India. Maha- 
rajah Sir Jang Bahadur g.c.s i , G.c b., and Nawab 
Sir Salar Jang, G.C s.L, had long ago joined the majo- 
.Tity. Dinkar Rao’s uncommon industry and irre- 
proachable honesty of which we have already spoken 
in detail, were the mam causes of his coming to the 
top of the service and we must also add that it was in* 
no small measure due to Sir Richmond Shakespeare’s 
sinerring judgment of Sir Dinkar’s character and ability^ 
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And Str Diakar folly desa^ed the chc&ce. 
Diokar Raos pobbc condnct was spotless his 

pnTate life was saintly He was a man who 

heartily loved reticence. His lofty gravity was 

never marred by a free use of the organ of speeds 
Bat tns words always earned a meaning with them. 
In fact his reticence had become proverbial. But his 
speech was always charming animated^ fall of mean 
mg and gravity A low jokeoran unworthy word never 
came oat of his hps. He was possesed of exceedingly 
polahed^ courtly and dignified manners. His very 
appearance showed that he was a man not belonging 
to £he ordinary ran of humanity He always 
carried with bun that justifiable and tnily becoming 
sense of hts august position* and bis striking 
personality always commanded awe and reverence. 

Dinkar Rao wielded a boondlcas infineoce with 
the Crovernment of India and the Indian Fnnees 
There were only two other Premiers, Maharajah 
Jang Bahodor and Sir Salar Jang that enjoyed 
such a position along whb Sir Dinkar Rao. Bat 
even to these two great men Sir Dinkar Rao was 
sopenor m one respect at least. In mteUcctnal attain 
menta and admin btr a t ive ability Dinkar Rao outshone 
Uabarajab Jang Bahadur and Str Salar Jang* though 
of course in all other respects, these three great 
Premiere were cqoaL 
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S)ewan IRangacbavlu 


INTRODDCTORY 

(''I^EWAN RANGACHARX,U was among the fore- 
xJ runners of a new age, — the age of nationalism 
and self- government It was some three years after 
his death that the Indian National Congress met for 
the first time It was many months after the Mysore 
Representative Assembly was started that Lord 
Ripon’s Government introduced theit famous measure 
of local autonomy. His was the age of W. C. 
Bonnerjee and t)adabhai Naoroji^ the political re- 
formers ; of K. T. Telang and M, G. Ranade, the 
religious and social reformers; of Dwarakanath 
Mitter and Badruddin Tyabji, the jurists; of 
Rajendra Lai Mitra and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
the scholars; and last, but not least, of Sir T. 
Madhava Rao and Sir Salar Jung, the saviours of 
Indian States, — all the first fruits, so to say, of 
Western culture in India. More or less contempor- 
aneous with him beyond the seas were Bright and 
Gladstone, Lincoln and Mazzmx, Mill and Tennyson. 
The great Liberal principles of which these giant- 
figures were the exponents in the West found their 
political expression here in India in RangacharJu, 
and his compatriots. 

• Largely drawn and revised, from his sketch of the Life 
of Dewan Jtangacharlii, by Mr D. V GUNDAPPA, Editor of 
the Karnataka, Bangalore Oity 
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EARLY LIFE 

A man of the people m pngio as well as m 
temperament was Cettipomam Veeravallt Raagacharim 
He was boro m 1831 — the year m which the Bndsh 
took posBcss^oa of Mysore, after depoaiog the Maharaja, 
— in a village m the Cbioglepnt Distnct Madras 
Presidency and if intelligent and respectable parent 
age ts a fortnne, he was indeed fortnnate. His father 
Ragavacharln a Sn Vatshnava Brahmm of the 
middle was a clerk Id the CoUectorate of that 

distnct Among his close connections who won 
distinction in life may be menboned the late Mr 
Vembakkam Rama Iyengar and Sir V Bhasbayam 
Iyengar His father was keenly alive to the benefits 
ccf English edacatioo and was therefore anzions to 
send him to Madras but bis income being modest 
his ambibon seemed almost Impossible of attainment 
nntil, by the death of a relative, be got it Is said, a 
considerable sum of mooey* and Rangacbarln secured 
besides, the patronage of Mr Ragfaavachanar, the 
first Indian Magistrate in Madras. Rangacbarin's 
youth was marked by an onosnal degree of^reco- 
oonsness. He was dUlgent io his studies and dtstfng 
mshed in bis class and was the pet of bis teachers. He 
came under the inflaence of Mr E. B. Powel? one of 
the pioneers of modem education In Southern India, 
who had awarded him a schc^rship and be took the 
Certificate of Proficiency in 1849 Mr Powell always 
took care to Inspire bis pupils with a high sense of 
their patriotic doUei 
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AS JiKM-VUi: ADMINISTIvATOU 
Education being over, ho ‘successfully pn's'sed the 
Public Service E\amtnation nnd took up service as a 
clerk under Mr. Ellis, Collector of Madras. After some 
time, he was transferred to Chingicput and then to 
Salem. Experience in the lower ranks of office gave 
him a deep insight into all the details of revenue 
administration; and the corrupt practices prevalent 
therein excited his moral indignation. As a result 
came out, in 1856, that bold and outspoken paper 
**On Bribery ” which might well be taken as the first 
manifestation of his popular fibre and populilc 
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sympathies, Amnng those whom it attacked were, ft 
appearti some of his own kith and km and every 
page of it bears testimony to his deep-seatej 
SQspiaon of red<tapism It pointed to (i) the 
inadeqntte pay of the native servants, ^2) the 
insuffldency of the snpenor educated and mtffal 
agency (3) the tmperfectioos of the revenne system ’ 
and (4) errors of the adrmnistTative officers as the 
causes of official malpractices and also suggested some 
remedial measures. It pot forward a plea for the 
formation of popular assemblies m all important 
towns and for the starbng of a ‘ native paper to 
voice forth public opinion, disemlnate co rrec t notions 
regarding the nature of the Bntish Government and 
check the irregolantles of pnblic servants. The 
pamphlet was at first mteoded for private orcuZation, 
but was after two years given to the public, under the 
pseudonym of A Native Revenue Officer " at the 
instance of ‘ a gentleman who is deeply interested in 
the mtellectual, moral and social improvement of the 
native inhabitants,” — probably Mr N G Taylor 

From Salem be was sent to Saidapet as Tasildhar 
and from there to Nellore as District Sheristadar In 
1859 Mr Taylor President of the Inam Commflsfon 
and afterwards of the Raflway Commisston selected 
Rangacbarln as his Special AsststanL In this capa 
city he crossed the sea on on official journey to 
Calcutta along with Mr Taylor laying aside the 
objections of his relatives and co-religionists. This 
sign of a mind emancipated from superstitious bomago 
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'10 blind custom created no small stir in orthodox 
circles at the time. His “ excellent judgment *’ and 
** wonderful capacity were of great service to Mr. 
Taylor ; and when the latter became, later on, a member 
of the Viceroy’s Council from Madras, he used to con- 
sult his old colleague on all points of importance 
and quote his opinions in the debates 
VILLAGE RE-ORGANIZATION 
A great deal is said nowadays about village 
re-construction, though little has been accomplished yet 
in that direction. Rangacharlu, when he was Special 
Assistant Inam Commissioner in Madras, drafted a 
scheme of Village Panchayats which is admirably 
adapted for the moral and material advancement of 
village communities even to-day. The constitution of 
•the Village Municipal Corporation according to his 
scheme adumbrated in his memorandum of 1 860 is as 
iollows : 

Every village shall have, according to the size, from 3 to 7 
or more headmen who shall form its Municipal Corporation. 
They shall be appointed by the election of the landholders above 
a certain grade But where there are considerable numbers of 
-other tradesmen, such as weavers, or of Psiyakari cultivator* 
with large and distinct interests In the village, they shall be 
allowed the election of one of the headmen The election is to 
take place periodically once in 5 or 7 years m the presence of 
■the Collector, or his deputies, during the Jamabandy Settlement, 
vacancies alone being filled up m the mterval The headmeni 
so elected, shall propose for the approval and confirmation of 
d;h 0 Collector — one of their number to-be their chief or Munsiff. 

Rangacharlu was fully aware of the wants and 
weaknesses of village communities. He recognized 
ihat “ the tendency of the administration is to split up 
communities and to destroy all social distinctions ’* 
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save that of the offlcki class. The cooseqneoce is 
that public opiDion ceases to exercise any inflococe as* 
an incentive to good behavloor The people ore In 
capable of any movement for social good while 
Qomefons petty and nocootroUed authorities become 
focuses of litigation and corrupboo. Rangacharln held 
that 

TbAnrMt rcmtdrio nuHoQi vrllf li the rtrlral of 

the TinA(« zntmiotpeUtlaa, who, u thex are matorad, wQ) 
xraduAUjr rallere Garemmaatof maoj mloor datlaa wbloh It 
eamurt profitabir miderUha aod maintain thalr faitamt* 
mcalnat offiolal opprwaloo more effeetnaltr than a dlatant 
anthority Bcxitaty Itaalf will be bnmxbt Into a baalthy worUov 
order A new fltld of dliilaotion. honour ani^ iDfloano* will b* 
open to men bao^Uuc frood and aataamed mamben efaoolaty 
Thalr axampla and tnilaatiee wQ] txareUa ahenahelal aiTaot- 
opoo tbalr Ml^boon. StH proptoaitlM vlQ find aebaek In 
pnhllo opIoIoQ and tnfarad p^laa «iU at one* appeal totha 
aympathy of thalr faDow rOh^n. Tha anenrtea of Goremmant 
oiS)aniriiI notba mated to traelnc oat troth nor will tha 
noraU of tha paopla atiffar by atUmpU to ooeoaal it, ta arary 
patty oosearn Social fmproTao ota aod pablio vorh* or 

ntllfty ean ba nndtrtakan with faoflJty br tba raoovniiad laadinc 
man of tba eonmunlty Irutaad of looktsc to O orar nm ant for- 
•rerythiDg and offlean of Oormnunaat tntaraatod la thaaa 
mattara wfll know whart to work, and whom in pamade and 
adrloa. A new adioel for offlelal training will be op«atd,fa> 
wbirh the prlnelpal mamban of the rllla^ oomoiaaitlaa, ean 
antar wHboat qalttlnf tbetr owa sToeaUnca, or datrradlsr cir- 
damor Ikhif tbemaaiTaa, and so offleiaJ elaaa with landad latO' 
raati In tha eoantry aod with a wall-taaiad rapatation for rr 
paetabQlty and eoadaot amoovat tha people will baooma- 
STaHabla for the blfbar rarenoe eod Jodi^al offloea, wbDa to 
men ratlrlnc frooi pnbllfl Ufa, the TfUaxt oflieaa wlUopan an 
hoaonrabla and acraaabia portion, In iriileh tbiy can epreed 
blanloff* of paaoe amoocat tbalr fellow men. 

In 1864, Rangacbario was appointed the Deput)- 
Collector of Treasury at Calicut 

MYSORE IN TRANSITION 

It wlli be remembered that In 1831 Maharaja 
Sri Krbhnaraja Wodayar liahadur III, o CS.I- 
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of Mysore was dethroned on account of alleged 
maladministration. But the stout-hearted Maharaja 
pleaded “ not guilty,” and kept on petitioning and 
vigorousl) agitating through an expensive agency in 
England, for 36 long and weary years, in order to 
redeem himself from the unwarranted dishonour 
and be restored to his rightful position. At last in a 
Despatch dated the i6th April 1867, the Secretary of 
State communicated to the Government of India that 

Her Majoity desires to maintain that (the Maharaja’s^ 
family on the throne in the person of His Highness’ adopted son, 
upon terras corresponding with those of 1799 . If at the 

demiio of His Highness, the young prince should not have 
attained the age .. . for his majority, the torntorj shall continue 
to be governed in his name, upon the same principles and under 
the same regulations as at the present time. 

This Wise and just decision was not a little due 
to the powerful advocacy of the Raja's cause by 
Liberal statesmen, among them being our own 
Dadabhai, the Grand Old Man, and the eminent 
philosopher who later presided at the India Office 
with conspicuous sympathy and foresight. In the 
course of a telling article in the Fortnightly Review 
of September 1866, Lord Morley wrote* — 

If there is any credence to be attached to the reports of 
the most impartial and experienced Anglo-Indians, the in- 
corporation of Mysore is just one of those measures most likely 
to pave the way for renewed disaffection and its disastrous 
consequences We have abandoned our leKitimate influence 

in the West in order to annex in the "East We preach moral 
suasion in Europe so that wo may be free to practice material 
ropreision in Asia. We make ourselves Ceipisod in one 
oontment in order to make ourSelves hated in another. 

In the meanwhile, a telegram dated the 28th 
March 1868, from the Commissioner of Mysore to 
the Secretary to the Government of India announced: 
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i dJwl at U oolook laii night. Baglmcnt from 
Fmnh Booki arrlrtd at Ujaon and ooooplvd Fort gataa. All 
li qoltt. Yalaabl* property eealad np t and ladlae and earranta 
noelTad rzprtaaloii of oonaoleoca ■Muranoe of proie^on. 

IN THE SERVICE OF MYSORE 

PreviOQs to thjs, Sir RjObard Temple, SecreUry 
to the Government of India, bad heanng of the 
Maharajas wnoua lUnesa instructed Mr L. Bownng 
Commissioner that the young Maharaja should be 
treated personally as successor to the late Maharaja, 
and suitable arrangementa regarding the Palace and 
the household should be made. Accordingly the 
Commrssiooer reported on the 7th Apnl that ho 
had an interview with the young Maharaja and the 
Rames that schedules of all property belonging to 
the late Maharaja bave been obtained end a com 
plete inventory will be made that ' considering the 
laborious nature of tbe duties entailed a first rate 
native will be required ** to assist Major Elhot in 
scrutiniriDg the establishments and invoicing the pro- 
perty and that the advice of an experienced 
native would be very useful on such an occasion. 
On 5th May following Mr Bownng wrote — 

Tbe OoTvrament of Madru luT» oo 1117 aoplIeatloB, beta 
good aDongb to traoifer to m» lb* aerrioea fMr Rugmobario, 
a Deputy OoUector ol that Pnvideooy tor ih* p rp^a ol aldbig 
Major SUlot la tba laboriooa duty balora him Mr Kang aaharba 
a rrad furaknifttma ondar tba HooTila Mr Taylor la riba 
loam laqalry of Hadraa aad X bara iitUa doabt that Ibat 
gaotiamaa will taatlfy to bla ramarkaUa aptltoda for bulaaaa 
aodhla btgb ehuaotar 1 baraBohaalUtlcn,tbarafora,lafoUalt- 
iBg tba eotflrmatkm of OoTammaat of bla appomtmant to tba 
poat raferrad to. 

On Ma> 23 the Government sanctioned the 
appointment on a monthly salary of Rs 800 About 
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three months later, we find the Commissioner report- 
ang “ the successful accomplishment of the reduction 
■and revision of the Palace establishments of the late 
Maharaja of Mysore, a laborious duty which, owing 
to the judicious arrangements of Major Elliot, the 
Superintendent, who was ably seconded by Mr. 
C. V. Rangacharlu, has, notwithstanding its formid- 
able nature, been performed so as to command the 
^icquiescense of all those concerned in it.” Major 
Elliot himself had written : — 

In laying before the Government the result of what has 
now been accomplished and which will greatly facilitate our 
labours in the settlement of what remains in the Department 
-of Property and Debts of His late Highness’ affairs, I cannot 
^ivoid anticipating the close by piecing on record the very high 
-opinion I have formed of the value of Mr 0 Rangacharlu’s 
services in the success which has attended our proceedings in 
the accomplishment of what may safely be termed the most 
important part of the task committed to our charge His 
untiring energy, unwearied patience, judgment and sagacity 
'have been applied with so much tact and research to the very 
last closing of the lists that 1 attribute m great measure the 
almost absence of complaint or manifestation of discontent to 
the persevering scrutmy which, through his valuable assistance, 
‘has been brought to hear on each individual case 

Again, the same officer wrote — 

It IS matter of considerable regret to me that I have been 
compelled by tbe state of my health to relinquish the charge 
without for a short time at least having any opportunity of 
watching the working of the Palace departments under the 
new regime , I am satisfied that what remains to be done as 
well as what further explanation may hereafter be required in 
regard to the past settlements and the pnnciples followed in 
obtaining them will be readily attended to by Mr C Ranga- 
-charlu to whose value as a public ofScer I have again, at the 
close of my labours, to record my testimony and beg to com- 
mend him most strongly to the favourable consideration of 
Government as one eminently qualified to do honour to the 
/highest branches of public service To his able assistance 
I have been much indebted throughout the whole <>f this, in 
many respects, delicate and most fatiguing and intricate 
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isqnliT aod I atn dedrotu that Hr Banfaeliarla thoold rtoafrt- 
tba er^lt wlitoh he eo juUj deaerrM for the ahUity eiiBrCT 
and great aoearaoy In the detaUa. ” 

Tha was in November 1868 In Dectaiber 
next the Government of India appomted Lienteoant 
Colonel J Hanea to be Goardian to the minor Maha- 
raja of Mysore and gnggested to the Commissioner 
that It would condnee to good order and manage- 
ment to place, nnder the Gnardian, a highly qnahfied 
native gentleman who might be of mnch use m regnl 
ating and controlling the aHairs of the hoosehold 
and who might from hta knowledge of native babits- 
and character give valuable advice and suggestions 
to Lientenant Colooel Heines. Such a qualiSed 
person His Excellency m CouncO believe*, is at thi*' 
moment available m C. Rangacharlo. ** 

The suggestion of course took effecl In 1869,. 
Lientenant Colonel Hemes was succeeded by Ueot 
enant Colonel G B. Mallesoo and an official paper 
of August 1871 states 

AaKwUtfd with Lt. OoL HaliMoo ud now with Hr 
Gordon bb ■ueoenor la bb Imporiut wort are Hr Ransa- 
eharla aod Ur Jararain Rao. Hr Rao^aohaNa 

had already aamad the good epioloa of Oonrnmeat by the- 
Eonltorloiii anbtuee whJeh be reodered to Melor Ohtrle* 
RlUot. 

RETRENCHMENT IN MYSORE ADMINISTRATION 

In 1874 Rangacharlu wrote a characteristic 
paper on ‘Fifty Years of British Administration- 
of Mysore which was publobed m Londoa and 
created cooffiderable sensation among the Parliament 
ary friends of India. It wa* only a fragment bat as 
it fearlessly exposed the shortcomings of Britbh rule 
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— how it was expensive without being adapted to 
the special circumstances of the State and 
how certain individuals were fattening at the cost 
of the public, — the remaining portion of it was not 
allowed to see the light of day. A deserved honour 
in the form of a C IE came to him in and in 
the next year Chief Commissioner Mi Gordon 
appointed him his Revenue Secretar\. About iSSo, 
some baseless slanders were set afloat to the effect 
that Rangacharlu was a selfish alien and that he was 
responsible for the alleged disappearance of certain 
valuables from the Mysore Palace. It was almost 
inevitable that many should have turned Rangacharlu’s 
enemies when he was engaged in the onerous task of 
purifying the Palace and reforming its administration. 
As man}' as 6,000 persons who were maintained at a 
needless expense of Rs 38,000 a month were, m all, 
thrown out of employment in the course of his 
retrenchment These and the others who were 
prevented by him from exercising their undesirable 
influence on the young Prince and the Ranies made 
common cause and employed all sorts of devices to 
defame him. There were also some who thought 
that they had claims of their own for the office of 
Dewap which was certain to come into being before 
long and was likely to be conferred on their rival' 
Rangacharlu. Even some honest and respectable 
folk were for a time deceived into a belief in the 
groundless reports circulated by these interested’ 
people, so much so that popular feeling ran very high- 
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against RAiigacbarltr at one time. Bat nothing ever 
-shook the trust that had been reposed m him by the 
Bntish Government as wsU as by the yonog Maharaja 
and his real well wishers. 

AS DBWAN OF MYSORE 

When the long wearisome and ardnoos procea 
of maJaog a statesman was tbos gang apace, Pnnce 
Chamarajendra Wodayor was growing to the ago of 
majority aod becoming fit to assume the charge of hia 
territonefi. He was mtelligent noble and patnotic. A 
carefol training m which Rangacharlu himself had 
taken no mean part, bad developed in bim all the 
graces of coodact reqoitsitc ina niler of men and the 
inflaence of the high minded British gentlemen of 
those days as wdl as his own pecoliar cireamstances 
had instiiied into him a profoaod sense of bis exalted 
•daties. In fact oa his wortbinen depended the solo 
chance of saccess for any one who woold become ha 
minister — especially for Rangacharla The most 
-disastrous famine of which we have any record had 
laid the people low ruined trades and industries and 
driven the State into heavy indebtedness. Amidstthcso 
trying conditions it was that tbe Government of 
UyEoce was transferred on March 25 l88i to His 
late HighnLSs Sri Chamarajendra Wodi^^ Bahadur/ 

G us,L Ou the same day placing trust and con.' 
fidence m the loyalty ability and judgment of C V 
Rangacharlu Ha Highness appointed him to be 
-our Dewan for the conduct of tbe executive adraiois- 
<ratton of the said temtoffes. On the samo date 
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was formed also the Maharaja's Council with Mr., 
T. R. A. Thamboo Chetty (Judge) Mr. Poorna 
Krishna Rao and Mr. A. Ratna Sabhapathi Mudaliyar 
{both retired officials) as members, and the Dewan as- 
President, “ to submit for our consideration, their 
opinion on all questions relating to legislation andi 
taxation and on all other important measures connect- 
ed With the good administration of our territories andi 
the well-being of our subjects " 

Undaunted by private foes and public adver- 
sities, Kangacharlu went on with his work of re-con- 
struction • 

To reform the abuaea of a personal and autooratio — (in the- 
present case bureaucratic) —re^me, to revive education, to 
improve the sanitary condition of towns and villages, to open 
commercial communications, and altogether to raise the politi- 
cal and moral status and character of the people committed to 
their charge ... . at the same time to keep on good 

terms with the English Residents who are not always the most 
amiable and to protect the Rajahs themselves against the 
corrupting influences of their little courts and harems 

These, m the words of Professor Max Muller, 
used with reference to another Native States reformer, 
are the functions that fall to the lot of a Dewan ,* andf 
“ few Prime Ministers even of the greatest States m 
Europe had so many tasks on their hands.” The 
Professor continues : — 

The clock on the tower of the Houses of Parliament strikes' 
louder than the repeater m our waist-coat pocket , but the 
maohmery, the wheels withm wheels and particularly the spring 
have all the same tasks to perform as in Big Ben himself Even 
men like Disraeli or Gladstone, if placed in the position of these 
native statesmen, could hardly have been more snccessful in 
grappling with the difficulties of a new State, with rebelhons 
subjects, envious neighbours, a weak sovereign and an all- 
powerfnl Suzerain, to say nothing of court intrigues, religious^ 
squabbles and corrupt officials. 
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Such indeed with perhaps Bome alight inodid 
eaitions, was the aituation m which RangachaHn 
found himself But his adamantine will and nerve 
-of steel stood him m good stead He alulfully hus- 
banded the resoorcea of the state, economised expend 
iture, earned out a convenient redistributiOQ of 
taluks and districts abolished or transferred super 
flooua coarts and offices, subatituted natives — parti 
colarly the sons of the soil — for the Europeans in 
service, re-organiscd the several departments of 
admimstrabOD laid down principles and policies for 
their guidance and, in abort, continued the work of 
admimstrative reform which he, as Revenue Secre- 
tary had initiated m co-operation with Mr Gordon. 
Marks of Rangachtrlu s penonality are stOI clearly 
viable m thCworkiog of every branch of the Mysore 
.Government A few facts of his administratioa and a 
few of his leading economic ideas can be gathered 
“from his own two addresses to the Mysore Representa 
tive Assembly the first delivered on yth October 
1881 and the second on 26tb October i882 
(I) 

The eondlUoQ of tfa« Prorfaie* hm* 1 >««b rtry moeh aiTwUd 
b 7 the creat oelamlty vUdi eo rtomtlj TUtW It Th« nth>> 
cm effect! of the femhte vUl be eo freeh in you raiode that I 
aeed Dot dwell 00 them. It win roOoefor mctocey thetU 
-eoet oa 100 lakha of ntpeee. inTotred the Gorantmeot Jo a debt 
of 80 UUu aod wllhal UDetred the Proriitee of a mlllloD 
(a fifth) of Ite popolatieo and crippled tta reeenrcec for yean to 
eeate. 

QoTentmesti wUhlnc to adjoit their expeadltare to the 
rrrcireee thenld direct th^ eSitfte to a proper retreoehmeal 
cf the ezpeodHiire rather thaa depeod od aisy vafoe ezpeeta 
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iiioa of denving an increase of revenue from an impoverished 
country. 

* » • * * 

The ■ucoesi of agriculture is dependent on the flourishing 
•condition of the manufacturing industries. The old idea that 
India must confine itself to the growth of agricultural produce 
IS giving way to the more correct theory that no country can 
prosper unless its agricultural and manufacturing industries 
■were equally fostered The cultivation may be expected to 
levive to the full extent in the next few years 

In the department of education, . httle remains 

fto be done by way of establishing additional schools or stimulat- 
mg a desire for education , but efforts are being chiefly direct- 
ed to secure better qualifications m the teaching staff of the 
Taluk and Hobh Schools and to encourage teobnioal education. 

The development of the various mdustries on which the 
iprosperity of the countrv is dependent equally demands our 
consideration, and His Highness’ Government will be always 
prepared to give every attention to any suggestions which may 
%e made upon these subjects. The appomtment of a special 
officer for the purpose cannot be of much service as the ex- 
jierience and knowledge of a single mdividual can accomplish 
but little His Highness the Maharaja is desirous of organiz- 
'mg a large assooiatiop of private gentlemen who are hfcely to 
interest themselves in the matter and when such an association 
IS formed, His Highness* Government will consider it to be its 
duty to help the efforts of the association to promote the 
mdustries of the country. 

His flUghness’ Gxivemment regards the opening out of the 
province by means of railways as a preliminary to the develop- 
ment of its resources. The first line of railways m the Pro- 
vmce from Bangalore to Mysore will be shortly completed. * * 
Other lines of railway are even more urgently required 
ifor the Provmce. 

• * * * 

[ Here 'in' i-nggested various xnduztriea which can he profit- 
ably worked up tn the State ] 

I he I rnsi enty of the country can never be assured until 
the labour of itn ptople Yields a surplus over and above the 
■food ooubuii ed !■> them . ... Improvement 

m tbis respect can only he effected by diminishmg the propor- 
tion of human labour employed m the production of the 
•country, by the application of machinery and capital . 

. At present, population increases at a more rapid rate 
than production, and increasing want and poverty is the in- 
■evitable result. 

The wealth and intelligence of the people should be encour- 
aged to seek honourable employment in productive industries 
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lost«md of looklos to i&o OoToranunt aaiTteo or other Hoellf 
noprodaetiTi proftwioni 

l^e nrlogi of the Ooronuneet offloleli ore, no doobt, at 
prooent rtrj Utv«I 7 laid oat on land. Bot they ere eokly 
employed In the pnrebMe of ieade ae «o loTutmeol not on 
the Improremeot of thei r outtirattoa. 

Bat eaoh oee iloul feQnre of nine la almoet a normal 
oondlUon of the Prorlaoe and thtC^ovenunent ranil alnya- 
remain in eoaetaot anxiety a« to tb*}^rfnl reealti ahioh moet 
follow from them. The re^te of the iXet famine will ebov boie 
little eao be done by the Oorenment hi the matter sotwith> 
etandlnc Hi liberal cxpenditore, wlthont the oo^peratlon of the 
people. Irrlntioo worke win. of eoarte, reoelre ereryatteo 
lion from the GorerameDt. althonxh, eiseottnc the lirer 
ehasaeli, they are not of maoh aae when the raloa felL Ae- 
already explained the Gorerapent haa It in oontcmplatloc to 
prorlde a oompUte ayetetn of Raliwaya t<^ faellitata the traae- 
portoffood, andltle aleo toteoded to inlUate, and r proper 
arranxemeota to prerant eboae, a eyetem of adraoeM to tho 
ryota for the m re eztenaire Alxfiorof wella in the taluke 
wbert there are aprlsxt in tbeull and m already remarked 
priTete effort! for the ap^oaiApo of eapltal and machlnefy lo 
the eaUlratioQ of land will reeetre erery enooaraveinent from 
the Go re mm ent. fiat a xreat dnl moat be done by the people 
themaalroe to prorlde agalnat tiinee oalamJtlee. 

OD 

moat, howe r er axmln r epor t that leiafreerpoeera 
wuui or aay /«» otUridfm cam do eaeaf be maU eom p ar t d wUk 
wiot tAe noaa 0 / tie popiUotion mmoafftd in imdutUiat 
jnfmtM comld accomplUk la tbelr sereraJ oecapailona wbeo 
ailmkt op by a d elre for adraneeaest When all the world 
around U workinc marrellooe progreae, the 100 mlUlonj of 
people In thla eoaotry eantot maeb looxar eontlrme fn their 
foox eleept dmply foTkiwinx the tredHlooi of th Ir nnomuire of 
1^000 yeart ago a d aamlDg a mUerahlr rnbilrteooe, ready to- 
be oroahed on tbe fint oeeurreooe of • famlDe or other oala 
mlty Streq btfan to be atUlaed )o Korope aa a motlra power 
in macufaotoree only at the beshmlny of the preeeot eeetary 
India then ned to export ololhe to Enrl&od flow Eoflaod 
DOtwlt^t^ding a rerere eompetlHon from the other ooontriee 
offiorope and Amerie* eappUee the irreater portloa of tbe 
world elotb eod ether menafeeihree. Theeeare not the 
fmlta of any larce Indlrldoal dieo^erl* whlah alone eas 
attract the attention of the offlelal mind, but the renit of 
jnunerotta indlrldoal men deroUov their inieltlfeooe to eff*^ 
•maQdbeoTedee and loproreraenta from day to day la their 
arreral oecapatkne wUeh lo their acgregate prodsee esch 
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marvellous wealth and poncral prosperity. What then may not 
be aocomplished if the large population in this country once 
entered on a similar career of progress ? 

Comment is needless. It only remains to be said 
that Rangacharlu always spoke to the people in the 
same winning and sincere tone about their occupa- 
tions, their needs, their difficulties and their prospects. 

THE DEMOCRAT 

A skilful financier and able administrator as- 
Rangacharlu was, the distinguishing trait of his 
character was his democratic disposition. He ha<i 
long cherished the idea of establishing a people's 
assembly in Mysore with a view to secure the benefit 
of genuine public opinion for the measures and policies 
of the Government and to create in the mind of the 
people an active interest m the affairs of the State 
and to this idea he gave practical effect soon after he 
assumed charge of Dewanship. In the order announ- 
cing the formation of the Representative Assembly, 
dated the 25th August 1881, he expressly stated. 

H. H. The Maharaja 18 desirous that the viewi and objeoti 
which bin Government has in the measures adopted for the 
administration of the Province should be better knotcn and' 
appreciated by the people for whose benefit they are in- 
tended , and he is of opinion that a beginning towards the 
attainment of this object may be made by an annual meeting of 
the representative landholders and merchants from all parts of 
the Provmce, before whom the Dewan will place the resets of 
the past year’s administration and a programme of what is 
intended to be carried out in the coming year. Such an arrange- 
ment by bringing the people in immediate communication with 
the Qnvemment would serve to remove from their minds 
any misapprehensions m regard to the views and action of 'the 
Government and would convince them that the interests of the 
Government are identical with those of the people ’* '' 

^ Many and vehement were the objections rais- 
ed against Rangacharlu’s scheme. If Wds" said 
7 
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•PAtfay bb 4 Iht KTOwth o( a 6teUoQ> ipMk ; bat thiM eoald b*- 
•aoocMfal^ OTvroom* bj tb* ooonMl and exbortiitkinf of th» 
DMriet Omo«T rrtnolnc anunmt lotarut In tb* neotM of tb^ 
mu«m. It OMBot b< too ofton laprwMd on tbonpraacata 
dm fn tb«dliobuTO/tf tb* Important ftmotioDftntnuiod 
to tbam, tb«7 an cxpaoM to arfoo# a trat pablfe apftft, and to 
b« aetuatad by ootuddantloat not of anr panooal vaota or 
sriarBaoaa. or. of aran tfaoaa of anjr partleolar oaata otfaa^oo 
of tba eoomnnitx bat by oonatdaratJoni of tba IntartU of th^ 

pobUo' at laria. It eannot, bowaTor ba oocoaalad tba 

O oT a c imi ant olBoan tbamaalTM roqolra aa raa^ adnoa^on (n 
Aa mattar aa tba leaa Infbnnad ra p raa anta tlm of tba paopla. 
And aaniaatnan on tbalr part to proaota tba poblio Intarairl 
•ot to raentloQ oonaldaraikna of panona] dtattnotlon aid 
ilmportanea, baftta a daalre to dariaa and eany oat wbat 
appaan to tbam otafol wo^t and tht« la not onnatarmlJjfol 
lowad by tntolarmnoa of dUftraneaa of opinion or oppodtloo 
from otban. Tbaaabara to cfra war to tba blfbar qaaUdaa of a 
pailast and watobfal tntaraat tn tba proeoadlngi of otban, whlobi 
tbap moat ba oontant to ffolda and dlraot by ^lioa and mifaa 
tiooa wltbotrt anr abatamnU ofibalr aainaatcaaa to promota 
tba pobUo Intaraat l>latriot ofBoan hara to ba atrooslr I mh i r! 
wltb tha idaa that la Monlolpai and otbar mattara tba i^lio 
l u t ar aat a an battar aarrad br olffoalaAaoond Idaas oo tba aobjaot 
amoocst tba paopla, and tbarafar Indnolnx tbam to woat out tba* 
raaolta for tbaa^reo, In pnfarenoa to izpaeilnc tba Ooram* 

( nant to do tba work fw tbam. Tboosb tbaobjaeta arrirad at 
map not tbanbjr ba aeoocnpQthad ao nomptlr a nd aooeaaifallr 
aa br Oorersmant svtner tba reaolt will be aodartnc and will 
hara a apraadbic brflnfmca amoocat tba paopla, and ^1 ba laaa 
nlijtet to thoaa obanaa wbtob oftaa ebarmotarlss tba loproTa> 
manta inltiatad bj paUIe oSeara. 


I mut flnt point oat that wa bara prooaadad bara oadar 
Hn>« Bomawhat dfffannt from tbooe now propoaad to be foDowad 
br tba Oorarnmant of India, ^a tboocbt that a Bapmaatatira 
Aaaamhlr tha ooa in whlob we an now mat, feitaad of t^a 
laadlpf mambaca of tba Dlatrfet popnlatlen ro^of In dira^ 
eooionn^tlon wlto tba C loTan u nwrt and dlaeoatlBS and axar^ 
mn triflnmnf Onlta edmlnlatraUra maaaora would ba a 
deelrabla pnUmbMrr to tha atnnftbanliis of Bapraaestatfre- 
'Inatltutlana In UdiflttpaliUaa and Dlatrleta Tba Bapamotailraa- 
thiya brooffbt todireet eocunonloatlon wltb tba Oorarnmant wBI 
aarrr with tbam to tba Bbtrlets a blcbar atatna, and a- 
, dUicbar too* at^aanaa of taaponalhfUtr to fulda tbam and tbalr 
on tba UtmlelnalHr and Local Fund Boardi. 

’ nodia ueoonltf tbac) In tbadlaebarta of tbalr dntlaa undar 
l^ra^tnc Inflaaiifa of dUTarant Dlttrtcf Offlean Uoraorar,. 
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V VIEWS ON EDUCATIONAL AND SOCUL ’ 
QUESTIONS " ( 

Advanced as Kong&cbarlo s polttlc^ views were^ 
it would be htghly mtcresting at present to know 
what opinions he held on questions of edacation. 
Speaking at the djstribntion of prises to the students^ 
of the Maharaja's College on 24th March nnder 
the presidency of H H the late Maharaja* he said 

T 3 ioaati U>* r*qalnm«tU of an adranolaa an oaoool par 
mlt of anjr adnoailao baina iaft to tba ehaoMa of Isdtriiuial 
phllaotbropTr^t la fonnar and it la Deoaaaarr ^jiat CioTara 
maat ahotUd midartaka tAa malntaaanea c^pobUo Mboola and 
eoUec**! eare aboold b« takan not to allow tham >0 dacnarata* 
into a mara Ooranunant Dapartmant vorkad on mtra roatln^ 
and no mora or taaa maroaoarj oooaldar&tlona. If adaea,tional 
tiiaUttitl oa axa to attain tbalr bigtuai neoaaa, thrr mibt^ ba- 
aharaotarlsad bj tba poblie apirlt, parity of Intaetloea. and’ 
daTotad attaobmaat batwaen maatan and paplU which batons 
adtothaoldaraohooU _ 


msuoions kdpgatioii 

I wlah to oall attantlcm to tba addraM lalaly daltraxad hjr 
Hli Kzeallaoey iha Vioaro/ at tba eoDTooation of tba Oalenttk, 
UniTarritT Tba flr*t point to wblab I would 

wlih to call attanikn la Hla Kxcellaoor a ramark la retard to 
tba looompleta oharaatar of a aaonlar wltboat ralltloaa adnea* 
tiaa. I wlib. bowerar to axplalir 

that tba dafaet Lg bj no maana of ao Miiivu a oatnra aa b 
gaaa rally Iniatlnad, and that tba ranlU attrlbatad to it ar«- 
really doa to otbar eaoatt. By rallyknu adaoatlon itlano^ 
meant that adooatioaal inatitutlona ^oold heeoaa aoboola or 
theology but ■Impty that tba rellgiooa htattnotaof atodaota 
ab^d ^ kapt np. Bat La thta eonntry wbara pubUo aehooba 
are not Boardint bot Pay SebooU, tba ooltlratloa of tba 
raligtooi inatlooU if more oosTenlant^ lafl to ba daraloped In 
tba boma Ufa of tba atodanta. anoordlof to tbalr raapaettra- 
oraada aod ballala. Great raapenatblllty narartbalaaa reata 00^ 
ibamKitamlntbla mattar Tboa«b art rwiolradto taaob av 
partlottlar form of faith. It la elaariy axpeotM of tbam to eolU 
Vata a proper rallglocia ton# amoatat Iba ptipUai and to ebaok' 
aod correct any spirit of larity aaoh aa oflan reaalta from tbw 
dlaooMloo of tba prlaoJplM of morality at an aarly aga. 
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HIGHER EDUOATION 

If then Government had to contribute a portion of the cost 
of these collegiate institutions, whether Government or aided, 
out of its revenues, it is a necessary contribhtion not to the 
students of the colleges, but to the people at large No nation 
can thrive without a highly educated class at its head, and the 
system of Government schools can never be complete without 
the colleges So long as these colleges are attended by all 
classes of people apd a well-devised system of scholarships place 
them within the rpach of the more gifted students of the poorer 
classes. Government must regard that it is the national and not 
mdividual interests that are served. 

POPULAR EDUCATION 

Education is but the means to an end. A desire for it can 
only spring amongst the people by political ambition, any. 
religious movement or any great industrial changes This is 
well exemplified by the existing state of education m this 
country. 

What then is really required is to stimulate a desire for 
education amongst the great agricultural classes of the people. 
If this is accomplished, Government will be called upon no more 
to pay for their education than to feed them It is of all thmgs 
most necessary that the status of the agricultural classes should 
be raised , and they become sensible of their importance His 
Highness’s Government, you are aware, is already doing some- 
thing, though eis yet very little,, in this direction by getting the 
representatives of the people to meet annually to take part in 
the affairs of the State, and when people feel that they have a 
status, depend on it that they will consider a knowledge of the 
3 B’s at least as a desirable acquisition As regards teaching 
the people the more useful subjects or European know- 
ledge, it IS not advantageous to mix it up with their other 
elementary instruction which is best left to their own 
indigenous schools conducted according to their ideas and 
conveniences What is required is to have a select class 
of well trained men, who as itinerant teachers would ga 
about the villages imparting instruction in a telling and 
attractive manner on such special subjects as nre consider- 
ed useful to the people from time to time. Vernacular books 
on such subjects and indeed a great extension of Vepnaoular 
literature, are alsoirequired .All these things mean not an 
increased expenditure of money on primary education but an 
increasing agency of educ^ed natives interested m the welfare 
of their countrymen, by whonx alone these things could be 
efifected 
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xaa OOTT uro TBA XOOOITCD nr.imr* 

Tht (ladlu) Gor»nim*nt bftTa (•oirotuty op«a*d onfc to 
tho utlfM of proflUbU ftaploymonL Wlut U man 
^jolnd U that th« oatiToa ahottid har* * rolea la tha admlola* 
tratlon la all lu braaoha* that tha eoadoat of aatlra aarrasta 
ahoold ba Jndgad br tbatr own eoantrTmtQ and tha tmoCH 
▼anaatad aarrlea ahoald ba battar ngnUtad to that tha pnblle 
appolntoaota majr ba traatad aa mattna of Statatnutaad 
not panoaal patraoaga; and that Iniiaad pf pobllo Inflaeooa 
halog aatlraly aagroaaad b/ a poraly of^al ela^ poalUoni of 
f)abUo loflaaaoa and aaafalnaaa may ba thrown opaa to prlrata 
gaotloman aoMn^t land holdara and othar olaataa aa morn 
or lata bonoraiy appolotmaota. 

TO THs anmEim 

It U for 7oa\o ramora from oar rmoa any atlgma of tba 
adneatad data ■ not prorlng oaafol mambara of mJaty; and 
yonr worth wUl alwaja ha Jodgad bf tba manoar In wbl^ In 
yoar Tarloaa ipbaraa i>f Ufa 70a conUtbota to tba ffeaaral 
adrAuoazBaot of tba craat inaaaaa o/oor pajpia. I oongntolata 
auofa of yoQ ai hara attaioad amlnaat neoaaa In tha raoeot 
'Cxamlaatiooc. [ hata alao a word to aay to thoaa 

who wara aot ao fortnoata Thoaa who bara triad and faOad 
htTa no raMoo to ba diaooiiracwh In tha battla 

of Ufa, it U foood that thoaa who fall In tbalr aebool oamr 
attain to dJitlnotloo aa largalyaa thoaa who raecaMfoIly pan 
ihair ox anlnatioat. 

XbrcQ days before the above was spoken, 
Rangacharlu had given expreasu^n to his opioioos on 
the education of women at a similar fancbon in tho 
^laharani s Girls School This instilntjoa was estab* 
Iisbed mainly through bts mflaence and aid m 1861 
and gradually developed into the for famed Moha 
ram s College of to-day 
Rangacbarla said t 

LEQiaLATKMr roa wombs 

I attach graat Importano* to ntllnr np amocgit our )*ad 
Inc f«t"iil*< namban of yonnc ladlM with a high B ac U * h 
•daoalioa who oooid f«tl for tba adTanoamaOt f tbalr laTia^ 
iaka op tba aama poaUion In rtgard to thao aa that oocnnlad by 
odacatad man in ralatloo to thalr Ignorant hrathrao. Wa oao- 
not altof athar tnut to tba lagiaUthm of mao for tba aoftar aax. 
any mora than In tba laglalailon of ooa elaaa for axuthar Saoh 
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*leg»Iation ii often apt to err a« much on the sii^e of eztravag- 
•ance, as on that of despotism, indulging in imagin^irv- ideas of 
women’s rights and other extravagant notions ‘I'he happy 
mean will be arrived at, if we leave to women all that oon- 
•oerns themselves to be judged and determined by the standard ^ 
of their feelings and ideas on the subject 

The rational, progressive and yet nationalistic 
character of these conceptions is obvious. And con- 
■sidering the date of their utterance, no one can help 
admiring the breadth of their author’s mind and its 
openness to the wholesome forces of modern thought. 
Especially the last paragraph quoted above marks 
him off as a staunch liberal in social matters also. 

CHARACTEiilSTICS 

We have characterised Rangacharlu as a demo- 
crat He was also an autocrat m some respects ; and 
in none more so than in the way in which he dealt 
with officials of a questionable character. He would 
■fine them, transfer them over long distances or dis- 
miss them summarily and even arbitrarily. His ear 
was always eager for reports regarding the conduct 
•of officials. He had a shrewd way of collecting 
information about raofussil affairs, through the leading 
men of Taluks and Districts and through the rural 
population. When news of some wayward or tyran- 
nical officer reached him, he would himself set out, if 
possible, to the scene of tyranny, or send out spies, or 
summon the accused person himself to his presence. 
If the last was the case, the very reception accorded 
to the accused would suffice to strike terror into him 
and turn him to the path of rectitude. If his guilty 
v/as proved, there was no escape for him from an, 
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exemplary pxunshment If malpractices had not beei> 
as rampant as they really were among offiaals id 
those days* Rangt^charla's treatment of them could 
have With reason been disapproved as unduly > 

hflrgh-, Jrt* I 

An episode narrated by a reliable informant of 
those times 8bo^va how even as a young man 
Rangacharlu was far above the temptations 6f mcmey 
Once when ho \va3 a Revenue official in the Madras 
ScrVice, he had been out on a jonainndi tour abng 
with the Collector The Tahsildar of a certain place 
it seems, went to him with the coatomary nuuur 
(offenog) in order to buy exemption from ha stnct 
official scrutiny But Rangacharln reproved the mao 
severely and sent him bach. The Tahsildar's fnends 
and counsellors cooslmed this as a sign of dasata* 
faction OQ the part of Raogaiffiaxlu at the tmaJIneae' 
of the offering, and advised him to double the amount 
if he was really anxious to retain ha appointment. 
The Tahsildar consented and without anybody s 
knowledge, had the enhanced sum placed beneath 
Rangacharlu s pillow on a certain night When 
Rangacharlu woke up the next momlng anH bod tbei 
bed rolled what should have been ba surprise to find' 
rupees flying about there with nobody to claun them fi 
He at once saw through the trick, sent for the 
Tahsildar and greeted him With a voQey of baisb 
Word& The Tahsildar collapsed arid took home ha 
iU-gotten money only after receiving from the in- 
corruptible Sbenstadar of the Collector a solemn 
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assurance that he would not 'report the occurrence to? 
the Collector except in general terms. ’ - - 

Once Rangacharlu received information from! 
a visitor that a certain Deputy Commissioner was im 
the habit of getting provisions etc , through the 
Amildars while on^ circuit. This not onlv placed’ 
the Amildars in a false position in demanding and’- 
obtaining payment for the articles supplied, but it 
implied an altogether inadequate estimate of the! 
status of ' Amildars and of the consideration and' 
respect which should have been shown to them by 
their superior officers. The Dewan started forth- 
with to that particular District and obtained, in the 
course of his interviews with the people, corrobor; 
ative evidence which compelled the Amildars to^ 
make a candid confession Thereupon, the Dewaq 
issued an order, which is said to be in force even" 
to-day, strictly prohibiting the objectionable practice. 

The Dewan’s surprise visits, his vigilant 
scrutiny, his uncompromising independence and' 
his awe-inspiring personality kept the officers always 
on the alert. The moral tone of even the incorrigible 
Palace servants had become improved under his- 
mfluence. Many of those that had been deprived byj 
him of their sinecures m the Palace sought his advice, 
as tO' their future careers and followed it with very 
fortunate consequences. 

His was a hfe of untiring activity. He travel- 
led often ; and while travelling, be was not fastidious 
about his retinue and paraphernalia. He could^ not 
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adhere mecbamcally to one programme of bnsmess, 
and would not confine himself to one topic or one 
language m bis conversation Hu bram knew no 
rest, and work seemed to be bu rule of life. And 
>thia blesed contagion of restless, pablic*spmted 
work, he transmitted h'eely to those around bun. 
A writer says 

If tb« arohlTM of th« Soor«UrUt Bmgakiro oonld b« 
-•xploT^d, a Doinbw of hli "**"it*^ knd uLamoraoda b« 

broogfat oot to folda «od Inatnet tha ytmngar gacaimlloo. Ilia 
vary Q O a Utnad andar hla aathorlty or oom^ttad to him bj 
tba Cblaf OommlaaloDac to ba draftad ara InitnifitlTa and ralata 
to almoat arar^ braneb of tha admlnlitratlon. 

Rangacharlg was as we have already seen a 
great fnend of the cultivator and thu fneodshlp he 
sometimes carried to such an extent as to seem offeo* 
sive to the official cJassea. When at a meeting of the 
•Representative AsKmbly, an official referred taunting 
ly to the poor Intellectaal attainments of the ryots, bo 
retorted by applaading the ryots strong common 
sense and wide worldly expcnence which were sadly 
lacking m the official When some one else remarked 
that if the Dewan contmaed to show so much coo- 
-sideration and leaieucy to the Representatives, the day 
would soon come when tbe officials would have to 
bribe them instead of tbeir takmg bribes from the 
people, os bad been tbe case till then, Rangacharlu 
replied that he would bcortity welcome such a day 
He would not haw countenaoced the idle contention 
that Mysore is a Swaraj State and that there u no 
gulf there yawning betweea tbe tax.payers who arc 
producers and the taorgatberers who arc consumers. 
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He deplored the false ideas of authority and prestige 
that were then, and are even now, associated with- 
the tenure of public office, and his foremost intention- 
Was to make the ryots whose status at the time oh 
the Rendition was inferior to what it was in the 
neighbouring British districts, feel (I) that they pos- 
sessed complete rights of property in their lands, (11) 
that the fruits of their labour were entirely theits, and 
(ill) that Government servants could not use them and' 
could not command their services as they pleased. 
As to how much Rangacharlu was able personally to 
contribute towards the realisation of that intention, 
we have only to heave a heavy sigh of sorrow re- 
membering that cruel death snatched him away 
within less than two years since he took over the 
Dewanship. He passed away on the 2oth of January 
1S83. The event happened at Madras whither 
he had been to recover his health which had been- 
shattered by official cares and ceaseless toil. But he • 
had already laid the foundations and prepared the 
plans for the future edifice. As his successor declared 
before the Representative Assembly in 1 883. 

The preient policy of Hi* Highneas' Government la in the 
main, bated on the linea ao ably chalked out by him in many of 
the public apeeobea, both here and elaewhere , and I have no 
doubt that the great example which he haa aet ua m hia 
unwearied aohoitude for the welfare of the people will long 
contmue to encourage ua m the diacharge of our onerous ‘ 
public duties. 

We have it on the authority of Lord Curzon 
that the Rendition of Mysore was “ a great experi- 
ment. For, if the result had been failure, then a 
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<t;ruel febaff WouTcL have bien ^dnuojstefed tp Ulc 
)^eaerosity which dictated Ibe ptoceedlng, and tbe 
cause of Native States and of Native Administration 
'throQgbout India must have suffered a lasUng r^cp^U'* 
His Lordship however acknowledged nahesitating 
^ly* that the'Stftte has been ** well served Towards 
^this happy re^t, ^angacbarlu e mdirect and invttlble 
•contribution is perhaps not le^ valuable than what 
•die personally and directly contributed 
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INTRODUCTION 

j ' 

M ore than two decades have passed since Sesha- 
dri Iyer crossed the frontier of mortal life. It 
may be safely assun^ed that an opinion which has 
gradually settled it^lf during these years regarding 
his earthly career is not likely to suffer a great change 
in spirit and essence at any future date. From men 
of Lord Curzon’s eminence down to the simple-minded 
denizens of a Mysore village, all are now agreed that 
he was a “ remarkable ” man. Every one admits, — 
Mysorean, Madrassi or any body else, — that Sir Sesha- 
• dri Iyer possessed a splendid power of intellect and 
an indomitable strength of will, and that he used 
these gifts, on the whole, for the benefit of those 
'Whose affairs he was called upon to manage, 

EARLY LIFE 

Seshadri Iyer was born m 1845 (ist June) and 
died in 1901 His life was thus cast in a period of 
nascent nationalism and self-government in India and 
-of rampant^ though towards the close somewhat 
impotent, Liberalism m England. He came of a 
/respectable Tamil-speaking Brahmana family of the 
Palghat country. The ongmal home of the family was 

j • Largely drawa and revned, from hii iketoh of the Life of 
Sir K Seshadri lyer^ by Mb. D, V. Gundappa, Editor of the 
Karnataka, Bangalore City, 
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the villas of Emnaraparam. But Sesbadri lyer's- 
father, Krishna Iyer bad aetded down In some modest 
position at Calicut Sesbadri Iyer losthis father at the 
tender age of six months and grew under such protec-^ 
boo as bts poofi widowed mother could afford 
He had also an elder brother who was to some extent 
belpfuL Seshadn s early life can by no means be- 
termed as one of affluence or happiness. It is not* 
seldom that adversity boa been the nursery of greatness. 

At school his career was brObant He bad a 
wonderful bead for mathenutics, and his gene4al< 
mtelligence and eagemesB to learn secured for him 
many coveted prixes. He took the degree of Bachel 
or of Arts in 1865 and started m life early m tbe 
following year as translator in tbe Collector's Offlce- 
m bis native town of Calient 

Rangacbarla the keen eyed observer of men and 
ment| who, later was destined to precede SesbodTi 
Iyer as Dewon of Mysore, waa now Deputy Collector 
at Calicut. Sesbadri Iyer waa soon the recipient of 
bi3 friendly attention and felt naturally tbe elevating 
influence of that superior personality Thus was- 
formed a friendship which stopped only by 
death achieved much that waa good to the 
young and rejuvenated State Mysore and 
aecvel greatly to eiK:baace tbe repatatioa of modem 
Indians in the domain of statesmanship^ 

SARVICB IN UYSORB 

Rangacbarla came to Mysore in the month oi 
June 1868. Before September foUowmg he made a 
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name for himself by “ untiring energy, unwearied 
patience, judgment and sagacity." His " able " and 
“ valuable " services in the laborious task of setting 
right the affairs of the Mysore Palace earned for hini 
a considerable amount of influence and importance. 
Capable men who could also rise above the corrupt- 
ing influences of the oflBcial atmosphere were then 
wanted for service in Mysore, and Rangacharlu 
proposed Seshadri Iyer as a candidate The recom- 
mendation was immediately accepted. On the 30th of 
October 1868, Seshadri Iyer entered Mysore service 
as Judicial Sheristadar in the Superintendent’s 
Office, Ashtagram Division. 

Ascent was both easy and rapid thenceforward. 
Ability combined with diligence pushes itself to the 
front in ways not to be dreamt of by mediocrity. 
Such was the case with Seshadri Iyer. Within 
ten years since his advent m Mysore, he found himself 
at the head of a district. He had now served as 
Judicial Sheristadar, Public Prosecutor, Judicial 
Assistant Commissioner and Comptroller to the Royal 
household, for varying terms. He had also qualified 
himself for promotion in service by taking the B. L. 
degree (1874) and by getting through some depart- 
mental tests. He was appomted Deputy Commis- 
sioner in February 1879 and posted to Tumkur. 
He was transferred to Mysore in August 1881 and 
remained there for eighteen months. In all these 
several capacities, Seshadri Iyer discharged his duties 

as a man of honour and as one who knew his business. 
i 
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THE RENDITION OF M7S0RE 
On thfl 25th of March 1881 took place one of 
the happiest events in the nnnfilf of Mysore as well 
u in those of Brihah snpremacy in India, — an event 
not less glonons than the most magnificent military 
trnimph — na m e l y, the Rendihon of Mysore. Amid 
muversal rejoicings, His Htghne^ Sn Chamarajendra 
Wodeyar Bahadur was installed on the throne of 
his forefathers and invested with powers of admima* 
tration. Raogacharlu was on the same day made 
the Dewan and President of the Consultative Council 
Hia position was by no means a cushion of 
roses. The task was stnpendoos the resourcea 
alender and the atmosphere uncongenial Many 
were the men who regarded Raogacharlu as an aiieOi 
&n adventurer and an upstart But subsequent 
history and his own private correspondence prove be> 
yond the possibihty of a donbt that Rangacharln was 
a true fnend of the people, a selfless patnot to whom 
good government wasa rebgion, and a stastesman bom 
to the position he held, as it were. He had to recon* 
struct an entire State on new plans and pnnaples, 
with inefficient assistance and an impovenahed people 
snrrounded, moreover by hosts of enemies. His chief 
concern therefore was to gather around himself the most 
capable and trustworthy men m service. Seahadn 
Iyer was of course the first among these. Ha was 
tiV<»n oo Special duty and entrusted with the work 
of drafting certain reguIaUona and rules. He 
tliu work in his own thorough fashion which can bo 
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discerned in every handiwork of his. Rangacharlu 
who was as generous in rewarding as he was fasti- 
dious in judging, took Seshadri Iyer into his 
confidence and even appointed him to look after the 
current work of his office during a brief period of 
his absence from the head-quarters. 

AS DEWAN OF .MYSORE 

But Rangacharlu had but laid out the plans 
■of the contemplated edifice when ( 2 oth January 
1S83) he was called away by the resistless arbiter 
of things mundane. It was at this crisis that 
Seshadri Iyer was asked to take up and continue the 
work left by his master so soon after he had begun. 
This opens the longest and the most interesting 
•chapter of Seshadri Iyer’s life. 

The position of the Minister of an Indian State, 
like most positions of responsibility, is one of many 
advantages and as many disadvantages all peculiar 
to itself. On one side, the people look upon him as 
the real master of the situation, the sovereign being 
incapable of independent action. The sovereign treats 
him With all the deference due to one who can 
make or mar the reputation of the State, its ruler 
-and all. His successes are eagerly watched and 
extolled with pride from corner to corner in 
India. Britain points him out as one of the fruits of 
her own culture and influence. He has, as a matter 
of fact, almost unlimited opportunities for doing good 
and being great. On the other side, he has often to 
put-up with suspicion, misunderstanding] jand 'hyper- 
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cnticism on the pert of public cntics. He mart oftcO' 
bo content to follow hia sovereign when his own wish 
wonld be to lead. He has not lofreqacntly to face 
jealousy faithlessness and clannishness among hu- 
own colleagues and assistantB. He has to keep ii> 
good humour the representattvea of the Paramount 
power who are not always the moat amiable and 
reasonable of mortals. And he most bring content*- 
xnent and happmess to the large sOout maMai whoie 
wants are expressed if at all, only very inadeqoatcly 
by their natural leaders. Snch is the pooHon of a 
Dewon and its disadvantages were to be felt m more 
than an ordinary degree when Seshadn Iyer came to- 
it. The Ruler was young the finaoces were di>> 
heartening the people were just recovenog from the 
effects of the meet dreadful famine on record the 
Rendittoo Was being regarded as only an experi 
ment , be was himself comparatively a junior both 
in age and in service and had to contend with many 
opponents both open and covert, both honourable and 
dishonourable. But two fortunate circudstanccs 
besides bis own self •conSdeoce gave heart to Seshadn 
Iyer amidst these difficulties. Firstly he had the 
bmrty support and co-operation of hia Sovereign 
who, though young in years, was one of the most 
^li ghtgped and liberal minded Indians of hia time. 
Secondly he had the Inspiring example of a boro 
Btateaman who had paved the way for him. Addres*. 
log the Representative Assembly nine months after 
P«ammTTi g office as DewoD, Seshadn Iyer paid him bia 
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tribute of affection and reverence in these touching 
terms ; — 

I wish moafc sinoeraly that tho task had oontmued m tho 
haadi of the omineat atatesmaa who addroaaed you oa the laat 
occaaioo I am aure you have miaaed hia genial presence during 
the feativitios which have juat closed, and I need hardly add 
that you will doubly feel m this hall to-day tho void which he 
has left It may, however, be some small sutiafaction to you 
to be assured that tho present policy of His Bighnosa’ Govern- 
ment IB, in the mam, baaed on the lines so ably chalked out by 
him in many of his public speeches both here and elsewhere . 
and I have no doubt that tho great esample which he has set 
us ID his unwearied solicitude for tho welfare of the people will 
long continue to encourage ua in the discharge of our onerous 
public duties. 


AN INTERESTING RESUME 

It would be manifestly absurd to think of sum- 
marizing, even briefly, m what is more or less a 
omiserie, all the events of Seshadri Iyer’s regime 
covering a period of about eighteen years Nor is it 
necessary, in order to appreciate his character and 
genius, to dwell at full length on all the details of 
administrative work accomplished by him in various 
departments. The principal events and activities of 
his administration are succinctly narrated in his own 
annual addresses to the Representative Assembly. A. 
retrospect covenng the first eleven years, which form- 
ed the best period of his career, is to be found in his 
Address for the year 1894 He says • — 

“ The Dewan or the Executive Administrative 
Head had the direct control, without the intervention 
of Departmental Heads, of all the principal Depart- 
ments such as the Land Revenue, Forests, Excise, 
Mining, Police, Education, Legislation etc. As. 
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the finances improved and as Departments were- 
put into good woddng order and showed signs o£ 
expansion separata Heads of Departments were 
appointed for Forests and Police m 1885 for Excise 
10 1889, f*^ Mojroyi m 1891, and for Mining in 1894, 
His Highness was ab/e to resoive upon the appoint- 
ment of a separate L^d Revenne Com mmai oner 
only in the latter part of 1894 bat for several 
years * previously the admmatrative duties of 
this Department had been delegated to a cngle 
Conociiror empowered to dispose of all the ordinary 
work of the Department and to a Committee 
of two Conneihora vested with the appellate and 
revtsiooai powers of the Government under the Land 
Revenue Code In ^uoft-pdioal matters. Similarly 
the Ordinary work of the Departments of Local and 
Municipal Funds and Legislation liad been nude 
over to individual Councillors, and the esecative- 
duties of the Education Department bad come to be 
more and more delegated to the Secretary Thus 
the admimstrativo policy of His Highness' reign was- 
one of progressive decentrahxaUon 

Finance — Hls Highness reign Was attended 
With a remarkable measure of financial success. It 
began with liabilities exceeding the assets by 3oi 
lakhs and With an annmtl income leas than the 
annual expenditure by lakh. During the first 
three yean the revenues from all sourcta were- 
generally stationary and m the fourth year thero- 
was a considerable decline* duo to the drought of 
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that year, but during the next ten years, the improve* 
ment year after year was large and continuous. 

Revenue . — The measure of financial prosperity; 
above described was secured not by resort to new 
taxation in any form or shape. It was mainly the 
result of a natural growth, under the stimulus afforded 
by the opening out of the country by means of new 
Roads and Railways, the execution of important. 
Irrigation works, and the general expansion of indus- 
tries. It was in some measure due also to improved 
management of particular sources of income. 

Gold Mining . — The important industry of Gold 
Mining took firm root in the State during His High- 
ness’ rule. In iS86 a professional examination of the 
auriferous tracts m Mysore was made, and the results 
duly published. For the first time, in 1886-87, 
Royalty on gold formed an item of our btate revenue,, 
and it reached the substantial figure of Rs 7,33,000 
last year on a production of gold valued at £8,44,000. 
A Geological Survey for the complete examination 
and record of the mineral resources of the country 
was established in 1894 and is now in full 
working. 

The Revenue Laws were codified, vexatious 
restrictions on the enjoyment and transfer of land 
were swept away, and the freer rehnquishment of 
unprofitable small parcels of land was allowed. As n 
means of remedying agricultural indebtedness, a 
scheme of Agricultural Banks on strictly co-operative 
principles was introduced last year. 
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Ihwt *. — Tho area of Reserved F(»estB mcrca 
sed from 643 to r 704 square miles, and 35 aquaro 
nuJes of new plantationa were formed. 

Sdueatton — The number of Government and aided 
schools rose from 866 to i 797 and the expenditure on 
them from Rs. 3 15,000 to Ra 8 19 810 The increase 
in the number of boys was from 39,413 to 83,398 
and, m that of girb from 3000 to i2ooo. Eight 
hundred Pnmary Vernacular Schools, fifty Enghsh 
Middle Schools five lodustnal Schools, two Normal 
Scbooli, thirty Sanskrit Schools, one first Grade 
English College and three Oriental CoDeges were 
newly estahCshed during His Higbnefs reign. 

One hundred lakhs were spent on 
original irrigation works during His Highness reign, 
xnakmg an addition of 355 square miles to the area 
under wet cultivatioo, and bnnging an additionaJ 
Revenue of 8^ lakhs. 

Oommunioattcn * — In addition to the expend: 
tore from Local Funds 67} lakhs from the State 
Revenue Were devoted dunng His Highness reign to 
new roads and to the maintenance and special 
improvement of existing ones The mileage of roads 
rose from 3 930 to 5 107 

BatJtffai/s — At tho Rendition the length of the 
State Railway open to traffic was 5® mdcs. The 
addition made to it dunng His Highnea reign was 
315 miles at a cost of 164^ lakhs. 

Ifuntctpal and Local Funds — ‘The number of 
Municipahties rose from 83 to 107, anuual Municipal 
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receipts from Rs. 2,76,500 to Rs. 5,63,000 and the 
annual expenditure on Conservancy and Public 
Works from 2i lakhs to Rs. 4,89,000. 

Medical Belief . — The number of Hospitals 
and Dispensaries rose from 19 to 1 14 and the 
number of patients treated from 1,30,723 to 7,06,915.” 

This IS a record of solid, strenuous labour directed 
to a high purpose with all the skill, energy and care 
that the occasion demanded. It was a process of State- 
reconstruction, out of scanty material and with not 
very efficient tools. The Dewan had to bear the brunt 
of the burden, the Councillors having no definite share 
m the executive work of the Government He hadi 
first of all, to establish the finances of the State on a 
sound footing and Nature helped him considerably in 
this task. Successive years of timely rams and good 
harvests served to replenish the treasury. Then, he 
had to devise or adopt rules and regulations as 
necessity arose for them. More than 40 legislative 
measures were put into the statute book during 
these II years Thirdly, he had to look to the 
efficient officering, equipment and supervision of 
several existing departments, and to start fresh ones. 
Lastly, he had to inauguarte fresh activities for the 
benefit of the State. All this he did with a thorough 
grasp of details, a penetrating insight into actual con- 
ditions and a firm grip over the instruments of execu" 
tion. Beginning with little experience and under cir- 
cumstances which were by no means propitious, he 
almost completed the work of State-reconstruction 
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Within eleven yeara under the guidance of his noble 
master His Highness Sir Sn Cbamarajendra. 
Wodeyar, whom ruthless Fate took away from hia- 
bdoved people towards the close of the year 1894 
THE PlfiST PERIOD 

Seshadn Iyer’s Dewansbip may be roughly dmd*' 
ed into three periods The first cloeea about the year 
1 886 This was one, as be himself says* of * a severe 
and sustamed struggle, cnppled resources the one- 
hand and mcreasing Railway eipenditnre on the 
other ” By a process of judiaous economy he was 
able to show at the end of this period a surplus of 
more than 13 lakhs, tiding over a partial drought m 
1884 It is to tbij wise and able management of the- 
Statesafiairs that Mr CE.R Glkdlbstonb the 
highly sympathetic Bntisb Resident, alluded when he 
said — 

Tlia mlnUitr lb« oUitr <1«7 irahUolj r*fvT*d ia Uod and 
eonrtaooi to Uia lopport oItmi bj m* to tha moMOTM 

Mt on foot by tb« l£nb«r»]kK 0 Goremmemt for tbt mlUsatloo 
of tofferlna in thttbre«t«aod pa.rta of tMi Frorinoai bat mj 
rapport &nd i/mpjtthj woold tuv* baan of no nTnil if Hla Hlgb 
nui baJ not hi Uzi Sthadri l 7 «r an aU* wdightenod, and 
SMlona Mlnlatar and if bli Mtnt^r bad not baan aaoondid br 
anargatio and eapabla oflioaxa in tba Diatrtota. 

Seshadrl Iyer’s good work had now made for 
him a name far beyond the borders of the State. He 
was made a Fellow of the Madras Umversity m 1886 
and a C, S I in February followmg Hu repre- 
aen tattoos to the Government of India urging that 
they should waive their right for enhancing the 
State s annual subsidy by lo lakhs bad the desued 
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result. The enhancement was postponed foe another 
term of ten years. 

THC SECOND PERIOD 

Now began the period of positive improvement. 
In 1886-S7 was inaugurated a scheme of Tank Restora- 
tion, m which the ryot population had to bear its share 
in the form of work. The Department of Archaeology 
was also started in the same year. An Industrial and 
Agricultural Exhibition was organised in 1887. The 
year 1 889 is remarkable for a further extension of the 
activities of the Department of Public Works in the 
direction of irrigation, roads and bridges and sanitary 
improvements for the City of Mysore. The next year 
saw the actual undertaking of the Bangalore-Hindupur 
Railway line and some attempts for the Industrial 
development of the State At this time (1S90) was 
started also the generous scheme of State Life Insu- 
rance for the benefit of public servants. The much- 
debated scheme of competitive exmination for the 
Mysore Civil Service was launched forth in 189 1-92 
and the privilege of electing Municipal Councillors 
was granted to the cities of Bangalore and Mysore 
the same year. Reform of the Muzrai department 
Was taken on hand at this time. The State had tO' 
pass through a severe distress owing to failure of 
rains in 189 1, and measures of relief were concerted' f 
on a careful and liberal plan. In 1893 were begun the 
works for water-supply to the cities of Bangalore and 
Mysore, which works have made the late Dewan’s- ’ 
name a house-hold word. In recognition of these ' 
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mentonous services, the Government of Intha decorat- 
■ed him with a K. C, S L :) 

The year 1894 is noteworthy, among other things 
for a scheme of Agncultura! Ban^ the ondertalong 
of the old project of the well known Marikanave, the 
formation of the Geological Department and the 
passing of the Regnlation to prevent Infant Marriages. 
A large project of Raflway'cxtension \vas also 
cootemplated. But all the progrea which a senes 
of proeperoos years and the carefol husbanding of 
the States resources had rendered possible, was 
brought to a standatili by the untimely death of Hu 
Highness Sn Chamarajendra ^odeyar Babador 
The mournful event opened a new chapter in the 
history of Mysore as well as m that of its Dewan. 
For the former — mdeed for all India — it meant the 
setting back of the clock of progress for half a century, 
as the late Mr Ronade is said to have pathetically 
remarked at the time. For the latter, it meant the 
stillness of that one voice whose advice alone he was 
so long acGostomed to seek and obey Henceforward, 
he had often to enter into compromise with a body 
which was not altogether agreeable to his i n fl ex ib le 
■temperament. Doubtless be subordinated hu own 
mcUnation to duty he conld not, however, com 
pletely set aside worry and vexation. 

THE THIRD PERIOD 

Not long after the passing away of His High 
ness, the old beautiful Palace at Mysore, neb in its 
historic associations, was destroyed by a fire (1896) 
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and the year 1898 introduced into the State that most 
dreaded of Death’s minions, the Plague. But the 
administration continued to be brilliant and beneficent 
under the “ enlightened guidance ” of Her Highness 
the Maharani- Regent whose unfailing tact and dis- 
cretion ” and “ example of public and domestic 
virtue ” (Lord Curzon) commanded universal admira- 
tion. ’ 

Works of public utility received as great atten- 
tion as before. The western suburb of the City of 
Bangalore was laid out in 1896. The celebrated' 
Victoria Hospital and the first Students’ Hostel in 
the State were built in 1897. In 1899 took place 
His Highness the Maharaja*s marriage. The same 
year saw the opening out of two more extensions 
towards the North and the South of Bangalore, • 
known as Malleswarara and Basavangudi, as 
Well as the beginning of that magnificent, one 
might almost say immortal, monument of Seshadri 
Iyer's brain-power and courage, — the Cauvery Power 
Scheme Towards the close of the busy century, a 
feeling of weariness over took this busy soul. After 
years of strenuous toil, Seshadri Iyer grew eager 
for peace, and in August 1900 took a furlough for 
seven months as preparatory for retirement. She 
who had been a life-long sharer in his joys and' 
sorrows and to whose goodness people ascribed his> 
prosperity in life, — may be, a freak of supersti- 
tion, yet significant, — had left his side rendering 
him lonely in life. After an illness of about a 
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iDoatbi he passed away oq the 19th of September 
-1 901 

Life I rmo* wtQ nm j 
Life I worie welt done 
Life 1 crown well wen | 

Kow come* net 

CHARACTfiH ISTl CS 

Laudmarka of Seshadn Iyer s stewardship aboond 
on every side tewiay — and they will long remain so — 
remmding us of what be was and what be did. Even 
the hasty birds -eye view that we have jost taken 
suffices to impress one With the progressive character 
oi hia ideas and achievementa. Floimshing CoUegea 
and High Schools, elementary and technical Schools, 
improved roads and bridges reservoirs repaired or 
rebuilt, water and light supply saentificalJy organised^ 
extended radway ezpaod^ towns— these were the 
features of Mysore when he retired from her service. 
And what he left behind In the form of plans and 
proposals to be earned out by bis successors was 
itself of no mean value. 

More than nil these are the despatches and docu 
meats which e mqnat<vj from his pen They form a 
treasure m themselves, to be resorted to m times of 
perplexity by succeeding administrators. The reader 
might be hero referred to the agreement which ho 
concluded with the Govenunent of Madras in 1892 on 
the gnesbon of water ngbts. The archives of the 
Secr etar iat at Bangalore are full of such minutes 
and memoranda on almost every cooceivahle topic 
connected with the State. They either endnoate 
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principles and policies in a terse, pointed style, or define 
the rights and obligations of the State or its various 
factors, proving his wisdom and forethought. 

Sir Seshadiri Iyer was an avowed advocate of 
self-government. His sympathies were with the Indian 
National Congress, his own Sovereign Prince having 
given a handsome donation towards its funds. 
But, like most men whose chief characteristics are 
energy, courage and self-confidence, he cherished 
noble ambitions and desired power to attain them. 
This inborn tendency was strengthened by both 
circumstance and habit. His own relations with 
the Representative Assembly and the Executive 
Council illustrate his position 

In the first year of his Dewanship, he was still 
under the influence of his democratic predecessor and 
“begged that they (Representative members) would 
rapidly educate themselves in the science of admini- 
stration “ In 1885, he spoke highly of their “practical 
common sense ” and of “a fuller representation of the 
wants and wishes of the people,” Five years later, he 
appreciated their “ moderation and mtelligence” and the 
“material help” they had given him, and introduced 
the principle of election into the constitution of the 
Assembly. But it had grown strong by this time, 
and some of its members had even become, to use a 
modern phrase, “impatient idealists.” Scenes and 
breezes began to disturb its atmosphere, and H. H. 
the Maharaja, who was a staunch , upholder , of 
popular freedom, never cared to mtercede between 
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the Dewan and the Representatives. A Standing 
Committee was formed to cany on the work of the 
Assembly all the year round, and inconvenient mter 
pcUations in regard to Government s doings became 
common. 

With the Royal father of the Assembly vanished 
that wholesome influence which was compelling 
Seshadn Iyer to bo respectful towards iL His task 
now became simpler m regard to the troablesome 
institution. He could deal with it m a manner that 
would not have been tolerated before. The ‘so-called” 
Standing Committee was disbanded. Members were 
told that Government had the means of knowing what 
was best m each case and that their evidence was 
^'not of the slightest use. Hard questions and curt 
replies were substituted /or calm deliberatioa. This 
unseemly antagonism between the leaders of the 
people and the leader of the Government raged loud 
and furious and never came to on end in bis hfe-time. 

It might perhaps be said for Seshadri Iyer that 
the advanced party " of the Representative Assembly 
was a small minority that it took no notice of the rest 
of the members who were far behind in the race for 
political privileges and that be disregarded themlnority 
m consideration of the condition of this large ma{ority 
The basis of such a contention is no doabt partly true. 
The members, as well as tbesubjects they brought up 
presented a hopeless medley of all shades of oplmon 
and feeUng from the serious to the sfljy from a grave 
constltutioual issue to a crioglDg request for a half 
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holiday for some sectarian feast. But Seshadn Iyer’s 
attitude towards the progressivists can on no account 
be regarded as one of sympathy, it certainly was not 
such as could have won the approbation of Ranga- 
charlu in whose path he solemnly promised to tread 
in 1883. The reason for this strange inconsistency 
IS perhaps to be found in the fact that he was instinc- 
tively one of those who believe . — 

For forma of government let foola contest , 

Whatever is best administered is best. 

So in regard to the Regency Council. This 
institution was called into being 

because there oan be no guarantee that the destinies of 
Mysore will contmue to bo guided durmg the long period for 
■which arrangements have now to be made, by the able mimster 
Sir S. Seshadn Iyer, whose admmistration was so successful 
In the past and inconvemenoe and danger are foreseen if his 
assistance were to be suddenly withdrawn, unless there 
were at the time existmg, and m working order, an organized 
machinery for carrying on the Executive Government Both 
for this reason and also because it is desirable to afford the 
Dewan some measure of relief in dealing with the mass of work 
which now comes before him as Chief i^ecutive Officer m the 
State, it is considered by Government to be indispensably neces- 
sary that the council now to be constituted should take an active 
and not merely a nommal share in the admmistration of affairs 

This meant certain decentralisation of power 
and was hence a source of annoyance to Seshadn 
Iyer. But it was his good fortune to encounter m 
the Council chamber foemen, so to say, quite worthy 
of his steel, — men possessed of knowledge, wisdom 
and sincerity. The names of Mr. P. Chentsal Rao, 
Mr. T. R. A. Thamboo Chetty and Sir P. N. Krishna 
Moorthi are even to-day mentioned with profound 
respect everywhere in the State. In differing from 
the Dewan — as they very often did — they had no 
* ^ 
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•motive of either embarafising him or advancing their 
own interests , and many are the good refolts attrl 
buted to thar good aense and mdependence. 

Reference might be made here also to the fact 
that the village courts which, m October 1885, 
Seshadn Iyer promised to mtrodnce had to wait till 
October 1913 to obtain legislative sancbon It is 
rather ngmficant that this measure of self govern 
ment was never subsequently thought about, 

Seabadn Iyer gave willing help to the g rowth 
and development of Munoapafities and Local Boards. 
He had on the whole, neither a fervid enthusiasm 
nor a wanton hatred for the prinaple of self govern 
Dent Ha attitude could be fevourabJe to it but 
bis aptitude was not for tt He would tolerate and 
even encourage rt But be would not redcon it as 
the equal of the offiaaldom He would condescend 
to be ita patron but he would not nse to be its mis' 
sionary When 10 much is said, enough will have 
been said to place him higher than most of his 
■compeets, both here and clsewbcre. 

CONCLUSION 

In ha atbtade towards tbe social and religious 
jnovementa of his tunc, be wa^ a refcffmer of the 
moderate type, — a rational nationalist as some might 
say Sir Wniiam W Hunter s descnpbon of him as 
one who bad given hla head to Herbert Spencer and 
~hu heart to Parahrahtna dadoscs bis real chn meter 
i He encouraged foreign travel, having bad a large 
hand m the institution of the famous Damodar Dass 
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Scholarships; was largely responsible for introducing 
the Infant Marriage Regulation and gave his hearty 
support to women's education. But his heart lay in 
the Katha TJpamshad. He was a great lover of 
Samskrit literature and the Vedanta; and would often 
snatch a quiet half-hour from a busy day to hear 
some favourite Vedic passage read. The Oriental 
Library of Mysore owes its existence to his love of 
the ancient culture of the land 

Personally he was a generous, estimable man, affec- 
tionate towards friends and relatives and full of love 
for everything good and beautiful His life is full of 
lessons for the rising generation, — lessons of aspira- 
tion, industry, integrity, perseverance, sagacity, fore- 
thought and courage. His intellect and his expres- 
sion were always characterised by vigour , and stories 
are still current of how his brain used to be active 
-dynarao-like at all hours of the day and even of the 
night. He set hard mathematical problems to his 
“ boys,” It would'appear, at bed time and demanded 
solutions the next morning. The one word that can 
express such a personality is — energy. 

Sir Seshadri Iyer's eminent services to the State 
were publicly acknowledged by his successor; and 
speaking as President Of the Indian National Congress 
at Calcutta, Mr. (now Sir) D. E. Wacha expressed 
what the whole country had felt about the “ distin- 
guished Dewan of the Mysore State ” ; 

In him the oountry loses an administrator of the highest 
capacity and most macured experience. Se was the latest 
onstance of the Indian statesman who had shiwn himself cap- 
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•U« of forendns folly an tndlgniofu 8 Uio wbh u mooli alrilt 
and oap^ty Jodfmtnt and dlaorimiution, taot and aympathy 
aa aoma of ^a graaUat of TCntUth adinlnUtxaton who liaTO- 
laft tbeli mark on BritUh Indian hlatory Bl^ Prrhidrl baa 
noT gona to awall that Qhiatilona roll of modani ladian 
atataaxnan. " 

A fine tribute to the statesmanship of Sir Seaha- 
dn Iyer was paid by Lord Cnrron m ha memorable 
speech at the present Maharaja*s Installaticm when ha 
Lordship referred to the remarkable career of the 
Sajyadhunndhara who "for 18 years wielded an’ 
authonty that left its mark upon every branch of the 
administration " We may conclnde tha sketch with 
the no leas remarkable words of Lord Hardinge who 
in unveiling the statue of the illustnoos statesman, 
fijted ha position for ever amoog the great figures 
oar history Said ha Lordship 

sir Scalindrl lytr hu than Wt a rooord habind bha wbiob* 
cuukn hltn oat, vith 61 r B&Iar Jong of Hydanbn^L Sir 
Dtnknr B«o of Qw aUni- ud Sir T Umdhara Bao of Indora ud* 
Baroda, an a mcmbar of that groap of TnHlan ftat«am«n wfaota 
lama baa ipraad far banod tba boriata of wbera tbay laboond 
ao falthfolly and ao wall and wboaa namaa will ramaln aa a laat’- 
Ing axampia to thalr inooosaon. 



Mr, V. P. Madhava Rao. 


M r. V. P MADHAVA RAO, C 1. E.. is one of 
the most prominent of Indian Administrators 
of recent times. He has had the unique distinction 
of having held the high ofBce of Dewan or Prime 
Minister in three of the most enlightened Indian 
States, viz , Travancore, Mysore and Baroda. 

Mr Madhava Rao has had the rare advantage 
of acquiring administrative experience and achieving 
distinction both under the British Government and 
the Governments of Indian States. For he entered 
Mysore service fully over a decade before the Rendi- 
tion of 1 88 1 and had already risen to a high position 
in that service when the State passed into the hands 
of His Highness the late Maharaja Chamarajendra 
Wodeyar. Mr. Madhava Rao proved a success la 
many departments of public service and showed 
beyond doubt that an Indian could fill with distinc- 
tion any post however onerous and responsible the, 
duties attaching to it may be. 

EARLY LIFE 

Viswanath Patankar Madhava Rao comes of aa 
ancient family of Mahratta Deshastha Brahmins, 
long settled in Tanjore, who are supposed to have 
emigrated from the Satara • District to South 
India, in the wake of the Mahratta conquest of 
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TaDjore. Born m 1850, ho was educated in the 
Kumbakonam CoU^fo under the distinguished educa 
tionist, Mr W A. Porter, and took the b. A. degree 
of the Madras University m 1869 Even in his 
College days, he was thought of highly by his 
Pnucipal, who was much attached to him and who, 
struck by hif independence of thought,'* entertained 
a high opinion of his personal character 
IN MYSORE SERVICE 

In 1870 Mr Uadhava Rao entered the Mysore- 
service as a clerk in the office of the Guardian of 
BQs Highness, the late Maharaja and was soon made 
Head Moatcr of the Royal School where His High 
txas the late Maharaja was being educated under 
the gnardiaosbip of Colonel G B. Mallesoo C.3.L, 
Mysore being at that time under British Adnunifl* 
trabom Mr Madhava Rao was not loog m service 
before he came under the notice of the British 
officers, who gave him a start m the general axlminis- 
trabon as Public Prosecutor Captain T G Clarke 
who was CommiffiiOQer of the Kandidroog Divisioa, 
predicted for Mr Madhava Rao even at such an 
early date a brilliant future and Wrote — 

Oolonal nndtr whom b« (Mr Msdlura B*o) 

MTTed, hu spoksQ of la flittarioa t«ntu tad la 
tntorlnc tht admlaUtrftttr* branob of ibo mftIo*, tb*r«for«,- 
b* I tuts vltb o high promlc* of obialnina dlttinoUoa In tb* 
pnbUe Hjrrle*. 

Somebme later, Colonel T Clerk, C^ommisaioner 
of the Mysore Division recorded that * Mr Madhava. 
Kaos character was good and his abilities wereol 
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the highest order." la the course of a decade, vvhea 
the administratioQ Was handed back to the late 
Maharaja, Mr. Madhava Rao had worked his way 
up through the different grades to the position of a 
Subordinate Judge. 

A CHELA OF TWO GltEAT DEWANS 
Mr. Madhava Rao had, from the beginning, the 
rare good fortune of being associated with the ablest 
and most popular of the Dewans of Mysore, viz , the 
late Mr. Rangacharlu. In fact, Mr. Rangacharlu had 
gathered about him a few of the rising and talented 
young men in the service. Mr. Madhava Rao was 
the youngest and the most privileged member of the 
circle, one of the most distinguished of the others 
being the late Sir Seshadri Iyer, Mr. Rangacharlu^ 
successor m the Dewanship. In this select circle the- 
various administrative reforms set on foot by Dewan 
Rangacharlu were freely discussed and given shape 
to. Mr. Madhava Rao thus came to have intimate 
quaintance with the details of administration, even 
before entering the administrative branches of the 
service. It is no wonder that, thus equipped, he was 
able to effect those administrative reforms in Travan- 
core and Mysore as Dewan, which have already earned 
for him the warm appreciation and regard and 
gratitude of the people and of the Governments 
concerned- 

AS DISTRICT OFFICER 

On the death of Mr. Rangacharlu, Mi*, (afterwards 
Sir) Seshadri Iyer succeeded to the Dewanship ot 
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Mysore, and Mr Modhava Rao exchanged the Judicial 
for the Revenue Department and was, in a few years, 
posted as Deputy Commisgooer of the Shimoga Dm- 
tnct. In Shimoga Mr Madbava Rao proved himself an 
executive officer of the best type. His accessibility 
to men of all grades hia readmess to hear and redress 
grievances, the interest he took m the welfare of the 
agncoltural population and the many works under 
taken by him for improving the sanitation of towns 
and villages m providing dnnking water, m opening 
out roads and in planting avenues and restoring irri 
gation tanka and generally looking after the mterests 
of the people, won for him their love and respect. It 
was when he was Deputy Commlsmoner of Shimoga 
that the first town extension in the State was earned 
out by him m Sagar and the extension was named 
after the late Maharaja of Mysore. Sir Oliver St. 
John, the then Bntiab Resident, who happened to be 
touring through the District, filmed a high opinion 
of him and congratulated the late Maharaja of 
Mysore on having m bts service an officer of Mr 
Madhava Rao s stamp As Deputy Commissioner of 
Bangalore he devised and successfully carried out the 
system of granting relief to weavers who were 
almost the first to suffer when famine appeared. 
This system was subsequently adopted m Madras and 
has now become a recognised method of relief 
AN INDIAN lN3PSCTOR*GaNEaAL OF POLICE 

After being a Distnct Officer foe nearly seven 
years, Mr Madhava Rao was appointed Inspector 
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General of Police, and he has laid the Indian com- 
munity under a heavy obligation to him by having, 
as the First Indian Inspector-General of Police, 
helped to dispel the then prevailing idea that 
Indians were unfit to hold independent charge of 
any office in which power of organi-iation, firmness, 
initiative and resourcefulness are essential for the 
efficient discharge of public duties. As Inspector- 
General of Police, he re organised the force, improved 
Its tone and established the well-known Police School 
at Bangalore, which has done so much useful work 
since and has served as a model for similar schools in 
Madras and Bengal. It was m connection with the 
Police School that Mr Madhava Rao solved the prob- 
lem of giving equality of opportunity to the different 
classes of the community for gratifying their legitimate 
ambition to serve in the Government of their country. 
Knowing that the classes who made good executive 
officers were rather backward in intellectual capacity, 
he decided to start a training school for the officers 
and graduated the test for admission so as to permit of 
young men of intellectually backward communities 
getting an entrance into it equally with the more 
forward classes. Accordingly if the candidate was a 
Brahmin he insisted on his having passed the 
Matriculation examination as the minimum qualifica- 
tion For non-Brahmin Hindus he fixed the Middle 
school test and for Mahoraedans he was satisfied if 
the candidate could read and write and knew some 
anthmetic. 
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PLAGUE RHLTHF 

Such was the repatatlon Mr Madhava Rao hid 
acquired for himscli os a capable admmistra-- 
tor that when Myaore Was threatened With plague, 
the Resident, Sir Donald Robertson, at once 
recotnroended him as the only officer who could be 
entrusted with the delicate and responsible duties con- 
nected with plague administration Her Highness 
the Maharani Regent accordingly appointed him 
as Plague Commissioner m addition to his dntier 
as Inspector General of Police. This appoint 
meat a:fforded Mr Madhava Rao an ezcehent oppor 
tonity for giving fall play to his powers of organlsa* 
tion and admimstratioo. 

The difficolties connected with the enforcing of 
the rather severe measures which were then in vogue 
each as compulsory evacnatioo and disinfection and 
getting the people exposed to infectbn to submit to 
mocuktioa are now matters of history In Myaore 
there was even greater opposhon to these measures 
thAn in other parts of India, hut Mr Madhava Rao 
rendered a good account of bunself by carrymg on 
the campaign with great humanity and firmness. 

For his services as Plague Commisaioaer the 
Regeiicy granted him a anbstantial bonus and the 
Government of India conferred on Mr Madhava Rao 
the Companionship of the Indian Empire and also- 
gave him the Kaiser i-Hlnd Gold Medal in the first 
year of its mstithljon ; 
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AS REVENUE COMMISSIONER AND COUNCILLOR 
While still engaged m the arduous work of 
Plague Commissioner, Mr. Madliava Rao was 
appointed a Member of the Council of Regency and- 
was entrusted with the Revenue portfolio. In igol 
when His Highness the present Maharaja of Mysore 
was installed on the throne of his ancestors, Mr, 
Madhava Rao was specially selected to improve the 
working of the Revenue Department and was 
appointed Revenue Commissioner, in addition to his 
duties as Member of Council. 

Mr. Madhava Rao was the first to be appointed 
as Revenue Commissioner, an office which was 
created with a view to securing greater and more 
direct control and supervision for the important branch 
of the administration which deals with land revenue 
and allied matters. 

AS DEWAN OF TRAVANCORE 
After a couple of years’ service as Revenue 
Commissioner and Councillor, Mr. Madhava Rao was, 
in March 1904, invited by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Travancore, to be his Dewan On the eve of his 
departure to Travancore he was specially entertained 
by the European commumty of the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, in the Mayo Hall. Sir James 
and Lady Bourdillon attended it and Mr Madhava 
Rao who was as great a favourite with the Europeaa 
as with his own community had a splendid send-off. 
The Resident, Sir James Bourdillon, used to say that 
Mr. Madhava Rao’s career had much in common with 
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that of Sir Dinlcar Rao of Gwalior Ho was also enter* 
tamed m the Mylapore Clob m Madras, where Sir 
S Subramama Iyer and Sir Bashyam Iyengar and 
the elite of Madras society joined m congratulating 
him and Travanccre on his selection for the Dewan 
ship of that State. 

A SCHEME OP LAND EBVSNDB 

Within the short period of two years, os Dewan 
of Travancore, Mr Madhava Rao managed to intro- 
duce some reforms of a far reaching character First 
and foremost, stands the re organiration of the Settle- 
ment Department The acheme of land revenue settle- 
ment m Travancore was framed by the late Dewan 
Ramieogar c.3,1 and was practically based on the 
Madras system but in the hands of his soccessora the 
'Scheme bad undergone many changes with a tend 
ency to go back to the former antiquated method of 
assessment and registratioa the result being that 
operations which were estimated to be completed in 
mne years at a cost of I5 lakhs of Rupees, bad gone 
on for 2 1 years and cost the State 49 lakhs of Rupees 
and yet no taluq had been settled m the proper sense 
of the term. Mr Modhava Rao went into the causes 
of this delay and of excessive cost with his accus- 
tomed thoroughness and, altboogb the Madras system 
was not familiar to him, be with the eye of a prac t i se d 
administrator was able to detect the weakness of the 
gri s tin g method and framed a new scheme under 
which he showed that the whole settlement opera 
tioDS could be completed m four years at a cost of tea 
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lakhs of Rupees. The new scheme has since been 
worked out and has proved an unqualified success. 
It must also be mentioned that, in introducing the 
new scheme of settlement, Mr. Madhava Rao was 
able to abolish the obnoxious system of levying fines 
on Service Inam Lands, sometimes amounting to 25 
and 40 times the assessment, before they were con- 
firmed to the holders, as also the extortionate fines 
sometimes amounting to 40 times the assessment on 
what were called “ escheat cases.” 

RE-ORGANIZATION OF FINANCE 
The accounts and finances of the State, which 
were in great confusion, were entrusted to a 
financial expert and the re-organization of the ac- 
counts and audit department within such a short time, 
elicited the warm approval of the Government of 
Madras. How antiquated and inefficient the old 
system was, can be gathered from the single fact 
that the accounts of eighteen years had not been, 
audited and the advances for the period not ad- 
justed Within a few months of Mr. Madhava Rao’s 
taking charge of the Dewanship of Travancore, be 
was able to introduce the British system of daily 
audit. 

EXCISE ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. Madhava Rao’s energies were directed to 
other departments as well. A new department called 
the Excise Department was organised and was made 
responsible for the management of salt, abkari, 
tobacco, customs and other items of separate revenue, 
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•yielding 45 lakhs or nearly half the total revenue of 
the State* 

EDUCATION 

Much had been done for educatiOQ 10 Travancore 
in previous administrations and in fact, Travancore 
stood first in pant of expenditore on edocation m 
proportion to revenue and also in regard to literacy 
During Mr Madhava Raos adminj5tratioo,theprm(^ 
pie was laid down that no child in the State, what 
ever hia caste or social position abouid be allowed to 
grow up withoat the rudiments of education. As a 
first step towards realiamg thu ideal, irea edocation 
was given to all the backward classes, 

MANAGSltENT OF TSMPLES 

Great abases had grown np m connection with 
the management of temples m Travancore. Non* 
Gfindos and the lower eJagea among tiie Hindus 
bad to pay fines for polluting Hmdu temples and 
sacred tanks without being given a chance to be beard 
In their defence. In performing the punficatory rites, 
the pnest s deemon as regards the ceremonies to be 
performed and the sums to be spent on the same was 
flnql and the civil authonties summarily levied the 
fines fixed by the priests Minister after minister had 
allowed these abuses to take their course withoat 
check. Withm a few weeks of his taking charge of bis 
•new duties Mr Madhava Rgo had to deal with a case 
m which unjust fines had been levied from Innocent 
owners of animals and from Cbrutians who were 
supposed to have polluted a temple. 3 e quashed all 
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the proceedings as illegal and the Maharaja of 
Travancore was soon persuaded to declare that the 
practice should be discontinued. The scale of ex- 
penses for the purificatory rites was to be fixed by a 
commissioner appointed for the purpose and thou- 
sands of rupees have been saved to the State as the 
result of this reform. 

THE SRI MULAM ASSEMBLY 
Another important measure and the one that will 
stand for ever as a memorial to the far sighted states- 
manship of Mr. Madhava Rao’s administration of 
Travancore is the institution of the Popular Assembly 
which meets and discusses public questions every 
year at the capital, under the presidency of the 
Dewan. Mr. Madhava Rao was later on able to 
secure from the enlightened Maharaja the privilege of 
election for this unique institution. 

TAXATION 

But the measure that will ever be associated 
with his Dewanship and which has benefited the 
people most and entitled him to their lasting grati- 
tude, IS the abolition of what is known as taxation m 
kind. Under this system the taxes on lands due to 
Government from the people were payable partly in 
money and partly in kind The payment m kind 
was not a fixed proportion of the actual produce of 
the land for the year, but a fixed quantity assessed 
on each field and the ryot had to pay it every year 
without regard to the nature of thef harvests. Even 
when there was a total failure of the crops, the ryot 
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had to find the paddy payable by Him and deliver it 
into the Sarkar granary The ryot was compelled 
to pay nearly 30 per cent, more than the quantity 
entered m his rent roll to cover the loss caused by 
wastage and damage by rats and when issomg 
paddy to the temples and feeding bouses much less 
was actually supplied to the temples and institutions^ 
than what was entered in the accounts as payable to 
them. This was managed by the village officials 
With the help of the low paid temple servants. There 
was in this system scope for peculation, fraud and 
fabrication of accoonU. Detection was almpst im 
possible as both receipts and disbursements were 
shown ID money valoea at rates that prevailed more 
than half>a»centary ago which were more than 500 
per cent below current puces. 

The Bubstitutian of money payments at a reason- 
able rate was hailed by the ryots as an immense 
rdief and when the abobtion of payment m kind 
was announced, the DeWan was flooded with 
congratulatory telegrams and addre^es from 
oh parts of the country While engaged m seeing 
these reforms earned out, Bir Madhava Ran was 
offered in March 1906, the Dewaoship of Mysore, the 
State in which he had spent the best part of bis life. 

On the eve of his d^xurture from Trivandrum 
iff ifadhava Rao was gfvec a magaiOccot send-off 
by all <*-lqgy9 and communities and presented with an 
addreas of which the foffowug is an extract — 

All Tr»T«iioor* knowt bov «n»rs«Uo toot xlmlaUtr^^ 
doitng Umm tvo jTMn bAi btto, wli«t wboUwai* ami ponrr 
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ing influonce you have oxeroiaod 00 the lorvico and what 
monumental record of administrative reform and progress you 
have initiated and achieved. Among the reforms we need 
only mention your achievements m the Departments of Finance 
and Revenue Settlement , and among the boons conferred on 
the coimtry during your Dowanship stands foremost the Shn 
Mulam Popular Aasombly. the inception of which was due as 
much to your high* 8 oulod administrative policy as to Hi» 
Highness, well-known solicitude for the welfare of hia subjects. 
"With the institution of the Shn Mulam Popular Assembly and 
the unique politioal privilege that has been granted to the 
people of electing their representatives to it, your administra- 
tion will for ever bo honourably and gratefully associated; 
while for the abolition of taxation in kind and of Vtlayartham 
Iraytlt lands, your name will be blessed with fervour for long 
generations to come Short as your connection with this State 
has been, you have helped us to infuse a new tone and spirit 
mto the administration and to inspire the people with some- 
thing of your own enthusiasm for progress. While the ability, 
courtesy and dignity with which you have conducted yourself 
in your high oflBoe, your coolness of head and calmness of 
demeanour, your invincible rectitude and courage, and your 
liberal views and high ideals, have won for you universal 
esteem and regard, your unfailing sympathy for the people ha> 
made you emphatically the people’s Dewan. 

AS DEWAN OF MYSORE 
Mr. Madhava Rao’s return to Mysore was hailed 
by all classes of the people. This is what the 
Madras Mail said about his appointment in its issue 
of the 23rd March i go6 

The recall of Mr V P, Madhava Eao, o. I E., to take the 
helm of the State which is at last confirmed to-day will meet 
with general approval As Dewan of Travancore, Mr Madhava 
Rao has displayed not only that energetic insistanoe on improve* 
ment, which all who knew, expected but a wise and statesman- 
hke foresight and patience, such as mark him out to be 
numbered with the best of native administrators Mr Ma^ava 
Rao possesses a personality of considerable dignity, and always 
commands attention and respect, of energetic character and 
proud spirit, yet kmdly and courteous to all, with a marked 
talent for municipal admmistration, a wide and sound know- 
ledge of Judicial, Revenue and Police Departments of the 
Mysore service he has earned the eatoejn and respect of all 

Mr Madhava Rao commences this final and higher stage 
in his career under the happiest of auspices, with all the 
It 
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■qqi1iflr»tlnn» Q^c ufo i r y to «Qcan tht eompUU noe«Mofhli 
admudxtntioou i 

RBTRBHCHMKNT AND REFORM 
During the three years of his Dewanihip the 
State made cocsiderable progress m several directions. 
The machinery of Government underwent some 
ncrtable changes. The Civil Service was re^trgamsed 
and the competitive system re*mtrodnced on an ira 
proved basts. A Legislative Councfl was eatabhshed for 
the first time m Mysore. The first stepe were taken 
for the separation of Executive and Judicial functions. 
Roles were framed for the more efficient working of 
the district and taluq establishments. By means of 
agncultutal eithibitioos and demoostrabon of the 
working of improved implements and tbroogh the 
medium of the agncultoral journal knowle^e of 
ficicnti&c agncnlture was spread among the rural 
community The co-operative movement received 
his special attentioa and a large number of so^ 
oietieS were brought mto existence replacing the 
agricultural banka which bad proved a foUare. 
The financial system was thoroughly overhauled 
A famine rehef fund was created in 1906 07 
without dolocatmg the finances of the State and 
every year a aura of Rs. two lakhs q being 
add^ to lb A committee consating of two Coon 
dllor* was formed with a view to effect retrench 
menu m the department! in which costly establish' 
ments were being maintained without any adequate 
return, for money spent. Mr Madbava Riot 
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policy was one of Retrenchment and Reform and 
Reduction of Taxation. 

FISCAL REFORMS 

Among the more important of his fiscal reforms 
may be mentioned the abolition of the Ealat tax 
which was a kind of export duty on supari and bore 
heavily on the supan industry The abolition invol- 
ved the surrender of a revenue of nearly 4 lakhs of 
Rupees. This was the outcome of about 2 o years’ 
agitation started by Mr. Madhava Rao against the 
oppressiveness of the settlement rates imposed on the 
supari gardens of the Malnad It was when Mr 
Madhava Rao returned as Dewan m 1906, and had 
to deal with the Revisional Settlement of Sagar, that 
he bad an opportunity for giving substantial relief 
to the ryots and carrying out bis recommendations m 
their entirety. The rates were reduced by more than 
50 per cent, and the tax abolished altogether. 

ALL ROUND IMPROVEMENTS 

The result of this far reaching relief was seen in 
the revival of the industry within a few years and the 
return of prosperity to the tract. New gardens are 
springing up and depots for supan have been opened 
in Shimoga itself since the extension of the Railway 
’to It The evils of sandalwood monopoly Were greatly 
mitigated and the ryots were given a share in the 
value of sandalwood growing on their lands. . The 
municipal regulation now m force in the State, which 
was passed durmg bis administration, bears evidejjpe 
of his democratic tendencies. He was instrumental 
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in giving a pare water snpply to the important towns 
of Shimoga and Hanpor He was the first to reahse- 
the claims of ontlying stabons to have their require* 
mentB in the way of drainage and water supply- 
attended to equally with those of the capital cities. 
A scheme for the improvement of the famous place of 
pilgrimage, Mellcote, was sanctioned. 

It was daring hb Dewanship that the qaestioo 
of the institution of the Department of Pubhc Health 
assumed a practical shape and a regularly organised 
department with a qualified staff of sanitary officers 
foe distnets and taltiqs under the control of a 
Samtary Commiasioner was brought mto existence 
and it has demonstrated ita usefulness by the good 
work it has turned out Indigenous medicine received 
support, and a college for teaching Ayurvedic medi- 
cine was established m Mysore. The third i n s talla 
tipn of the Caovery Power Scheme cost the sum of 
Rupees i 2 lakhs Electnc light to the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore, was supphed and for- 
mally inaugurated on the rst January 1906 
FREE EDUCATION 

That important branch of the admimstraffon 
Education received full attesboo from Mr Madhava 
Rao. It was dunng his Dewanship that Primary 
gHyirgrinn was nudn free, that the minimum pay 
of the villige school mastei: was raised to Rs. 10/ ; 
that training and kindergarten Were btro- 

doced m all the schools, as also religious and moral 
instmebon. 
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VILLAGE SELF-GOVERNMENT 
But the distinctive feature which distinguished 
Mr. Madhava Rao’s career from that of other Indian 
administrators is the recognition by him of the fact 
that no substantial or permanent good will result 
from merely improving the machinery of Govern- 
ment if the people are not trained in habits of self- 
reliance and self-help. Having been brought up in 
a district in which the village communal life was 
still alive although nearly smothered by the over- 
government of the bureaucracy, his ambition 
was to see the old village panchayat and village 
self-government restored to its pristine purity. 
The utter neglect of the village tanks in Mysore 
and the hopelessness of getting their repair 
and upkeep attended to by the Government 
agency suggested to him the idea of awakening and 
bringing into full play the old communal spirit which 
had helped to cover the whole face of India with 
self-governing village communities and which were 
described by early British administrators as so many 
little republics. He worked at this idea long and the 
presence of the Irrigation Commission at Bangalore 
afforded him an opportunity of framing a scheme of 
village self-government by first formulating proposals 
for the tanks m villages being handed over to a 
Committee of members elected by the villagers them- 
selves. This is not the place for entering into the 
details of .the scheme but Mr. Madhava Rao gave 
much thought to it and had the satisfaction of seeing 
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it brought before the New Council m the form of a 
bilh The Regulation has since been passed It moet 
be a source of gratification to oU well wishers of 
village-self-government that a bill on the lines of the 
Tank Panchayat Regulation has been introduced in 
the Madras Legislative Councih The scheme con 
tains the germs of real self rule, and if worked 
under wise and sympathetic guidance is bound to 
restore to India the little self contained republics 
of old 

Two UNPOPOLAR MEASURES 
Mr Madbava Rao has had his full share of 
blame allotted to hum m regard to two distinct 
measurea. The first is the Mysore Mines Regulation 
of 1906 In regard to this legislation no elaborate 
attempt at justification is necessary Sufficient 
answer to the cnticisms paiy ^ on it is provided by 
the fact that it is no innovation and the Regulation 
was based on the facts bearing on the working of 
gold mines m Australia and South Africa. It must 
also be noted that he was only responsible for pub- 
lishing the Regulation, it having been passed during 
the previous regime. The Newspaper Regulation is- 
another measure that has been disapproved. It is 
true that certain of its features deserve to be re- 
considered and Mr Madbava Rao himself bad 
prepared an amended Regulation In accordance 
With a promise he bad given in the Representative 
Assembly but ha term was over betorc it could bo 
passed. 
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A THREE-YEARS RECORD 

It \vill thus be seen that, on the whole, his three 
years of Dewanship in Mysore were marked by con- 
tinued financial prosperity and he had a large share 
in the retrenchments made and reforms introduced m 
the different departments of the State. This is what 
the “ Vokkahgara Sangha,” an association formed for 
promoting the interest of the agricultural community 
of Mysore numbering nearly a third of the total popu- 
lation, said of his Dewanship, in an address presented 
to him immediately on his retirement • — 

During your regima you inaugurated a number of reforms 
conceived in a liberal spirit, and there is no doubt, that they 
will promote the prosperity and the good of the people The 
establishment of the Legislative Council for making Laws and 
Regulations, the organisation of a Department of Public Health 
for the prevention of disease and improvement of sanitation, 
the appomtment of a veterinary officer to look after the con- 
dition of cattle, the publication of an agricultural Gazette for 
the dusemination of improved knowledge in agriculture, the 
popularising of the cattle shows and agricultural exhibitionH, the 
gradual displacement of old agricultural banks by Co-operative 
Credit Societies the creation of a Famme Reserve Fund, the 
raising of the minimum pay of the village school masters, the 
introduction of religious and moral education m schools and 
colleges, the abolition of school fees in village schools m order 
to place the benefit of elementary education within the reach 
of the poorest classes, the mtroduotion of Sloyd and Kinder- 
garten mstruction mto schools, the elaboration of a system of 
local self-government based on the ancient Panohayat system 
in connection with the village Tank Panohayat Bill, the aboli- 
tion of the sandal monopoly and of Halat or duty on areoanut 
are all notable events m your administration for which you 
have earned the gratitude of the people of Mysore. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Since his retirement from the Dewanship of 
Mysore Mr. Madhava Rao toured through the whole 
of India with a view to study the conditions of the 
different parts of the Empire. He has been .of 
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pinion that for the nplift of India it is pwnhfll that 
faahty should be given to the ma«wpfl to l®ni 
Sanskrit, as it is through that language that direct 
access can be had to the ancient stores of EEndu cul 
ture and spintnality He was of immense help to his 
Holiness the late Jagadgum of Snngeri in founding 
what is known as the Indian Sanaknt Institute fu 
Bangalore where higher learning m Sanskrit is being 
imparted under the ancient method* There is a 
movement on foot to make the Institute the centre for 
combining the Pandit method with the critical 
method of Western nations. 

Mr Madhava Rao identified bimself with the 
Distnct Coufereoce in Tanjore and delivered an 
address at the annual meedog m 1913 at Shiyall. 
Hts address created some sensation as it contained a 
Vigorous attack on the land policy of the British 
Government m ryotwari tracts. He condemned the 
system of the recurring settlements and sa^d that that 
system had no justification either m andent Hindu 
practice or in the teachings of economic science. His 
contention^ m brief was that there is no such thmg 
as unearned increment m r^ard to agncultural land. 
In the beginning of I914 be had taken up the ques* 
bon of the necessity of imparting lostructioa in nOO> 
language subiecta through the medium of the vemacu 
lara. The soaety which had been formed under the 
auspices of Madras Mabajana Sabba invited him to 
an active part In the cxivement and be interest 
ed the Buhop of Madras and Mrs, Besant m it and 
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secured their co-operation. One of the reasons which 
induced Mr. Madhava Rao to advocate the system 
was that it was necessary in order to bring the light 
of modern knowledge to the masses and to bridge the 
gulf between them and the English educated classes. 
In order to facilitate the making of vernaculars the 
medium of instruction, it is necessary, in his opinion, 
to have our provinces re-distributed on a linguistic 
basis. These and the formation of an Association for 
the benefit of the young men of India on the lines of 
the Y. M. C. A , were engaging his active attention in 
his retirement. He is a life-member of the Y. M. I. A. in 
Madras. When he was thus engaged m public move- 
ments of various kinds, the call came from His High- 
ness, the Maharaja of Gsekwar, inviting him to take up 
the Dewanship of Baroda in March 1 9 14. 

MR. MADHAVA RAO IN BARODA 
Soon after he took his office, Mr. Madhava Rao 
presided over the sessions of the local Legislative 
Council when the celebrated Baroda Purohit Bill was 
hotly discussed. The object of the Bill being lauda- 
ble, the need for such a piece of legislation was accept- 
ed by a majority of the Legislative Council. Before 
discussing the details, Mr. Madhava Rao announced 
the postponement of the discussion on the Bill swt 
tZis, so that both the people and the Government may 
have sufficient time to give fuller consideration to the 
details. Mr Madhava Rao had a great hand in the 
modification of some of the objectionable features of 
the Bill, which he thought would work harshly upon 
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the people affected aod the Baroda Pnrohit Act as 
sanctioned by His Highness the Maharaja Saheb was 
published m the local * Government Gaxette at the 
end of the year 1915 On August 4th I9i4t war 
broke out between England and Germany, and soon 
after its declaratioo, hfr Madbava Rao presided over 
a public meeting of the citizens of Baroda, when m a 
neat little speech he voiced the deep and abiding 
loyalty of the people and appealed to the people to 
subscribe to the ImpcnaJ War Relief Fund. In the 
year 1915 a Health Ezhibibon was held m Baroda 
to promote sanitation under the inspiration of 
Mr Madhava Rao. It was the first of its kind m 
Baroda and was a great success. 

In the same year Dr Harold Mann of Poona, 
visited Baroda and gave some lectures at one of 
which Mr Madbava Rao presided when he, althoogb 
the responsible mmuter of an important state, boldly 
advocated permanent settlement, andstroogly denounc 
ed the pohcy of enhancing the land revenue assess* 
ment at every revision settlement. 

By a strange coincidence, a few days after the 
reviSKiD settlement of Mabova Taluk of Navsan 
District came for sanction when Mr Madhava Rao ts 
said to have strongly advocated the cause of the 
ryots. In the end a Bcttlcment for sixty years was 
granted instead of foe thirty years as originafly 
proposed. The rates were heavy but it was soroe 
consolation that they were not liable to be enhanced 
for at least sixty years. 
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During the same year, the First Sanskrit Con* 
ference was held at Baroda, and a Sanskrit Pathshala 
was established as a result The credit for the 
idea of holding such a Conference was given to 
Mr Madhava Rao, by His Highness the Gaekwar 
himself. 

In 1 9 16 Mr. Madhava Rao organised the First 
Music Conference, and it is noteworthy that the 
sessions of that Conference proved a great success. 

' Mr. Madhava Rao, prior to retirement, went 
on a long leave of three months from 8th May 1916 
With a reputation for sound statesmanship, independ- 
ence, and boldness, and as a tactful administrator 

Mr Madhava Rao is essentially the people’s man 
and as such bis views on Locol Self-Government and 
village panchayats and on the institution of 
Madhyastha Panchas (cpnciliators) are quite sound 
and democratic, as may be seen from his remarks 
regarding these subjects in the Baroda Administration 
Report, for 1 91 4-1 5 In the same Report he advo- 
cates the recrmtmg of the public services of the State 
by competitive examinations, a view with which all 
men with practical wisdom will concur. His views 
on the industrial problems of the State are full of 
sound statesmanship, and, if acted upon, it is quite 
certain, the State will very shortly reach a high stage 
of industnal efficiency He also advocates improver 
ments of administrative methods by the establishment 
of administrative research m order to bring the several 
departments of the State to an up-to-date condition 
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-and to remove antiquated methods and generally 
improve the methods of work. 

It can be seen from the facts already set forthf 
that Mr Madhava Roo was out and out a peoples 
man. A broad-minded toleration and a large-hearted 
sympathy for the wants and grievances of the people 
committed to hia charge, and, a keen sense of justice 
to secure foe them their just rights, are the charac- 
teristic and outstanding featnres of his administration 
The establishment of the Popular Assembly in 
Travancore and the Legislative Council m Mysore 
was undoubtedly the outcome of Mr Madhava Kao's 
liberal procbvides. 

Mr Madhava Rao thinks that the Native States 
are a great uatiohal asset and will play a great part 
m the wcffk of National regeneratlom The rulers 
and the ruled are bound together by ties of common 
'traditioas and sentiment and the Native Rulers are 
always accessible to the bumhlest peasant to patiently 
bear bis complaints, treat him with sympathy and 
then and there redress hia grievances if they are 
convinced that a wrong has been done. The chord 
of sympathy that bmds the rulers and the ruled 
makes the administration not a mechanical lifele^ 
thing but a hving reality to the people. There is 
greater security of life and property m well governed 
Native States hke Mysore, Baroda Travancore etc., 
than in British India. Native Pnnees have a better 
insight into the of thefr country and are enabled 
to introduce social legislation for the beltemient of 
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their subjects. Reforms like the Separation of Judi- 
cial and Executive functions and Compulsory Educa- 
tion, for which British India has yet to wait, have- 
been introduced long ago in progressive Native States- 
like Baroda and to some extent in Mysore 

To these views of Mr Madhava Rao, it may be 
added that the Native States have afforded the best 
field for the development of administrative gifts, 
powers of initiative and organisation m Indian adminis- 
trators. They have produced such brilliant adminis- 
trators as Raja Sir T Madhava Rao, Raja Sir Dmkar 
Rao, Sir Salar Jung, Rangacharlu, Sir Seshadri Aiyar 
and Mr. V P. Madhava Rao himself who would have 
shed glory upon the cabinet of any European nation 
had they been born m those countries 

WORK IN BRITISH INDIA 

Since his retirement from Baroda Mr. Madhava 
Rao has found time to devote himself more freely to 
the political, social or religious movements in British 
India. On the publication of the well-known Memo- 
randum of the Nineteen Non- Official Members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on Post-War Reforms, 
Mr. Madhava Rao gave his opinion on the subject in. 
an excellent contribution to the Madras Mail, from 
which the following extracts may be read with, 
interest . 

The fortunes of India are inextricably bound up with those- 
of England, and, whatever the short-comings of Eugland may 
be, it IS only through her that India can hope to become a talf- 
govermng nation Anything, therefore, that may weaken 
England’s power cannot but toll on the well-being and pros- 
perity of India. It is, on the other hand, to England’s own 
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M u ImptrUl Pov*r to do «T«r7thlaff to limiUifea 
Indi«i poiltloo so tlut «h* btooma o nlf gopportlng 
and aelf rallant natloo within tha nnplr*. 

What India naadi, and la rlM for ia OoTammant of tha 
poopla, bftho paopla and iha foil raeognitloa of tha prlnelpla 
that thara aho^d M ** no taxatfon withoot rapreaantatloii ** 

Thia la a mattar of no tnara aaoUmtnt or aaplratloo, doa to 
bonowlsg flna phraaaa from tha poHtloa of tha Waat without 
oodentandJog thalr maanlsg. It la a poaltira sooaaaltT for tha 
walWbalnff of mdla aod for tba Intaj^tr of tha Bmplra. 

Mr Madhava Raoa iotenst in social and reli 
gicma problems m India is weD known. Donng the 
Chnstmaa week of 1916 be was invited to preside 
over the third All India Hindu Conference at Luck 
now In the course of his presidential address 
be held 

On toalal and FaUglona gnaatlona tha Goraiimiaat taka 
Uttla or 00 IntaraaL Thla Is of ooaraa pro?*r tnm thalrpoini 
ofvlaw Bat when tha Qoaanunant bae^M tralr national, 
»oGlo«r«Ilgloua gnaatlona wtD baeoma raeotnlsad fiolda of uti 
rlty for Goraousant as toMj ba aaan fr^ tha laglalatloa 
adoptad in Uraora and Ban)da 00 tha guaatloa of infant 
mai^aga. Bat tha faot of onr haring an alltn Qorenunant 
now thrown addition 1 bardetn on tha oonunonltj aa it wiU 
hara to look aftar ita aoolal arolotlon and tha adfnstznant of 
aoelal lastltntiona to changing noaditloDs> Thnaa fonotloos tha 
Hlnda Babha will bar# to axaroJaa aran on a largar scale vbaa 
aalf mla baa baaa glraa to India oompoaad as It la of d>ffar«ot 
raoaa aod oraada. It la thoa that tha doaaUon of baring a 
Hlnda Sahha baooraaa aU<imporiaot. 

Mr Madhava Raos ioterest in edocahoaal mat 
ters IS no less keen. Presiding m April 1917* nt the 
Jobflee Celebration of the Kumbekoaara CoJJego 
which he left over half a century ago among 
the very first batch of graduates, he laid strea on 
the need for scholarship 10 Sanaknt and announced 
that he would set apart funds that would yield an 
annppl in co fn q of Rs- loo to be associated with the 
boQoured name of ^r Porter 
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I select Sanakcit, as it holds the key to literature in 
philoiophy and relwtion which affords the boat solution for the 
problems of life and is oalculated to promote spiritual culture 
m those that study it The value of this study in the scheme 
of education will be all the bettor appreciated just now when 
there is moral chaos in the western world, where religion, 
divorced from sound philosophy, has undermined the basis of 
ethics and led to the promulgation of the doctrine that, where a 
State IS concerned, the eternal principles of justice, moroy and 
humanity have no place in the dealings of one human being 
with another We are better placed than those western people. 
As far as our education is concerned, we cannot always 
command the services of men of the ethical greatness of 
Mr. Porter, but we have in our Epics and Puranas, not to 
mention the Vedas, eiamplesof lives led, whore truth, dharma 
and justice have boon placed above all personal considerations 
and men and women, born and brought up as gentle princes and 
princesses have undergone physical and moral sufferings of the 
most severe character rather than surrender truth or perpetrate 
an injustice. 

In recognition of his ripe experience and varied 
activities m public life, Mr. Madhava Rao was invited to 
preside over the Madras Provincial Congress at Cudda- 
lore in May I917. Thereafter Mr Madhava Rao became 
a leading member of the Congress, actively associating 
himself with the policy and programme of Congressmen 
and guiding them in their agitation for full fledged res- 
ponsible Government He attended successive sessions 
of the Congress And when the histone announcement 
•of August 2o opened the road to political efi^ort he 
threw himself wholeheartedly into the struggle and 
advocated the Congress cause with his wonted ^eal 
and authority. Doubtless his administrative experi- 
ence in three principal Indian States gave his counsel 
an authority which few Congressmen could command. 
But side by side with his Congress work he continued 
to take a leading part in the working of the Hindu 
Sabha of which tiU his retirement from public life 
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owiDgito faflmg health be was an nndispoted prota 
gooist. Id fact during this period he waa ever active 
on Congress and Htnda Sabha platforms workmg 
with equal vigoar oa behalf of either institutions. 

In 1919 Mr Madbava Rao led the Congress 
delegation to England to give evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee on the Montagu report 
and he took the occasion to interview leading States* 
men m England and also to educate the British pubhc 
on the needs and aspiratioos of India. His advocacy 
of the Congress cause was all that could be 
desired. His lead doubtless gave a special weight and 
sigoihcance to the Congress demand as his unique 
record of statesmanship m three states had established 
hts reputahoa. 

When we have realised all that Mr Madhava 
Rao asked for m his scheme We can be fairly said to 
have achieved that measure of self rule to which the 
country has been aspiring 

Mr Madhava Rao is now neanng four score 
years. Hia has been a crowded and eventful life. 
For some years past be has hved m retirement 
at Bangalore and seldom taken an active part 
m public work. Age has wrought its work on him 
and he a now m the enjoyment of a Well earned 
rest. 
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An Engineek-Statesman 
outstanding fact about the life and career of 
X Sir M. Visvesvaraya is, that born in a Native 
State, he devoted a great part of his life to the service 
of that State ; and what is more, contrary to the 
usual practice his services have been frequently in- 
dented upon by other States and by important 
bodies in British India as well Dewan Rangacharlu 
and Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, Messrs V P. Madhava Rao 
andT. Ananda Rao were outsiders, while the ancestors 
of Dewan Purnaiya and his descendant Sir P N. 
Krishnamurthi were comparatively recent settlers m 
the State Sir Visvesvaraya and his people on the 
other hand have been residents of Mysore from time 
out of mind He is therefore m a sense the first 
Mysorean to reach the Dewanship of the State. Again 
it is common knowledge that when things go wrong 
with the administration of a Native State, the services 
of a British official are invariably lent to that State. 
The order seems to be reversed in the case of Sir 
Visvesvaraya For on his retirement from Mysore his 
experience as engineer or administrator has been 
availed of by Bombay and Karachi and generally by 
the Government of India. The great Engineer-Dewan 
of Mysore is to-day an outstanding figure among the 
statesmen of India 
11 
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A Brilliant Educational Carsbr 
Moksbagncdam Vuvesvaraya was born of an 
indigent Brahmm family of ChikbaUapur on the 15th 
September 1861 His father was a Sansknt pundit 
and a well known phystciam After flnishmg his 
ccrurse at the local High School Visvesvaraya jomed 
the Central College at Bangalore and graduated m 
1874. He took his Acts Degree with Mathematics 
for his optional subject and was selected as a State 
scholar to be trained as an Eoginecr by the late 
Mr Rangacharlu who thought it wonid be a consum 
■maoon and a pride to train up local men for the 
vanons technical professions and posts of res* 
ponsibility to obviate the necessity of maintaining a 
■costly paraphernalia of foreign agency Mr Visves 
varaya had a very successful career m the Engineer 
mg College at Poona and as be topped the list of 
successful candidates in 1883 the guaranteed appomt 
ment of the year was awarded to hum He thus 
abundantly justified his choice. 

A Successful Engineer 
His striking success at College and the Univer 
aity fwhere besides poasiog the P C E. and L C. E 
F-Tgmingrirtnq in the first class, he also won the 
Berkley Prize) led to his immediate appomtment as 
Assistant Engmeer m Bombay In 1884 During 
the next twenty five years says one who knows 
hun^ ho did unceasing Work m various professional 
appointments he held in Western India, He served 
as an Engineer In the Irrigation Branch m several 
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Districts of the Presidency, and in this capacity render- 
ed excellent service to both people and Government. 
Between 1901 and 1903, says the same writer, 
'he designed and constructed a system of automatic 
gates patented by him at Lake Fife, which is the 
storage reservoir for the Moota Canal and the source 
of water supply to Poona City. The design attracted 
considerable attention at the time. It very soon 
received the approval of the Government of India and 
was carried out at a cost of about five lakhs of rupees. 
'In 1903, he devised a new scheme of irrigation, which 
has since been called “the Block System of Irriga- 
tion “ to meet the needs of certain irrigation works in 
■the Deccan. This system has also been introduced 
into the Mysore State in connection with lands 
irrigated under the well-known Marikanive Dam in 
rthe Chitaldrug District. It is acknowledged to be a 
highly efficacious system in reclaiming new lands 
brought under irrigation and it won the approval of 
the Indian Irrigation Commission of 1903. In their 
Report, the Commissioners state that the general 
pnnciple on which it is based was sound, and add that 
the system afforded an excellent illustration of the 
•views which they had themselves set forth The' 
scheme took three years to be fully introduced m the 
Deccan, but it proved a complete success, as was 
acknowledged by the Bombay Government at the time 
and has since been demonstrated by the returns pro- 
-duced. The success of the scheme enlarged not a little 
Mr. Visvesvaraya’s reputation in the engineering Ime*^ 
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Naturally he had the rewards of a successful service 
a^d honours coupled with responsibilities came thick 
upon him In 1904 he was appointed as one of the 
three representatives of the Bombay Government to 
the Simla Irrigation Cooference before which be read 
several noteworthy papers. Meanwhile he had 
become an Executive Eogmeer and had acted 
besides, as Sanitary Engineer to the Government 
of Bombay and Member of the Sanitary Board, 
m addition to his own duties. In 1905 he again 
acted in this capacity and was, besides, m addition 
to hifl duties as Sanitary Engineer on special duty m 
the Pubhe Works Department Secretariat, m connee 
tioa with imgatioa projects. In the same year he 
reached the rank of a Saperiotendiog Engineer In 
1906 he was deputed to Aden to advise the Executive 
Committee of the Aden Settlement with regard to 
certain sanitary matters. Hia good work there was 
recognired by the bestowal of the K. I. H medah- 
After a brief period there be returned to Bombay as 
Offg Samtary Engineer to Government. Two years 
later m the middle of 1908 be went on a world tour 
and visited most of the countries of Europe and 
Amenca- 

IN THE SbHVICB OF THE NlEAM 
Whfle he was on his tour m America ho receivcdl 
the appointment of Special Conspltmg Engineer to the 
Government of H. H. The Nixam of Hyderabad. 
The devastating floods of the Musi called for imme- 
diate preventive works. He joined tho H>’dcrabad( 
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Service in April 1909 and in six months he worked 
out a complete scheme for flood protection and 
ireservoir works as well as a drainage scheme 
for Hyderabad City, all estimated to cost about 
150 lakhs About the same time he prepared 
at the request of the Resident a report on the drain- 
age of Secunderabad Cantonment In October 1909 
he relinquished his deputation work in Hyderabad 
and also retired from the service of the Bombay 
Government. The Government of Bombay obtained 
'for him a special higher pension on the “ ground of 
meritorious service '* 

In Mysore Service 

Already Mr Visvesvaraya's reputation m Bombay 
and Hyderabad had marked him out for a distinguished 
place in Mysore More than once the Govern- 
ment of Mysore had solicited his services which had 
won such golden opinion abroad The circum- 
stances under which his services were requisitioned 
by H H. the Maharaja may now be recalled. 
We are told that when Mr McHutchin severed 
his connection with the Mysore Public Works 
Department m June 1 909, Captain Bernard Dawes 
was appointed to officiate as Chief Engineer of 
Mysore pending the selection of a suitable successor 
to the former It was then that several candidates 
appeared on the scene and inspite of the overwhelm- 
ing influence brought to bear in favour of certain 
individuals, His Highness the Maharaja, m pursuance 
.of a settled policy of advancing Indian gentlemen of 
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the Province to administrative appointments, thonght 
about the propnety of appealing to Mr ViHvesvaraya's 
sense of patnotiam and inducing him to accept 
the Chief Engineer's appointment m Mysore. 
Mr Visvesvaraya clpsed with the offer the more 
80 a£ It was his wish to give of his best to his 
own State, 

He jomed the Mysore Service m November 1909. 
and began his accustomed round of work. He set 
about it m a cautious way He had beard of m 
numerable abuses in the Department He was not 
satisfied with the rut and routine of the local menj 
says one who had watched bis career at close quarters. 
He had chensbed dreams of improvement of the 
Department and its effiaency and of launching forth 
giganhcschemesof productiveiwtjrks and developing 
the material and economic condition of the country 
but all this he kept to himself as yet 

After making a careful study of the men and 
materials he bad to deal with and after fairly getting 
the reins mto bis hands he set about his business in 
earnest He very soon came to realise that the 
administrators he had to serve were what a fellow 
lofflcml described as hoary loluptuariea m politics* — 

r nira wbo van 011I7 of jonsstr uid mon Tlfcroo^ 

jMZtoiiAlltiM IntTudisg iiMm hlng Into tb«ir fold anl osnrpliig 

th«irpUoa*. Tlivy at oao« raaortad to thalr old gua« of 
thfowing cold watar orar tha xooos aothojtoito aohaaiM aad> 
diitl^tialr boot to allaj hli ardaot apldU and dagnda bito to 
thalr own laral and Inelada him la thalr own rank 1 bal ha who- 
hsd tnTallod all OTtr tha vorid, ohaarrad tha locaanot acti 
-rltv eaaMlaMatncslaforlnipfOfosiant aod rawarda of 
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*tronuou« work in othec land* would not yiold to tbo ** Poaoo 
first and progress nest propaganda of these local celebrities’’. 

It was very soon apparent to thoso around him that in filr Vis- 
vosvaraya they had a man of mercurial activity, a man who had 
adopted for his life’s motto *' Better wear out than rust out 
His painstaking attention to the mini^tim of his business, his 
wonderful patience, his insistence of a high standard of escel- 
lonoe in work and oorrospondenoe acd environment, were thing* 
to which they had been strangars and such a man was very 
irksome to work with." 

Great Engineering Wo <<1^3 
Immediately after his advent into Mysore, says 
our chronicler, he had two difficult works to tackle — 
the slip m the Ramasagara tank bund and the restor- 
ation of the breach at Knshnarajkatte For both of 
these he devised suitable designs and made arrangement 
for their timely and successful completion. Public 
attention was first drawn to his methods of work 
by his memorandum on a complete sewerage scheme 
for the Mysore City. A warm admirer writes thus — > 

Simphoiby, ordar, method, thoroughness, perspicuity of style 
and a happy knack for marshalling statistical information 
were the charaotoristios of the man Whatever reports or 
memorandum he drew up, whatever addresses he delivered) 
were always oharaoterised by these qualities and cold-steal 
logic of facts, scientific precision, conciseness of expression 
intension and compass were evolved by a brain whiob “ scorned 
delights and lived laborious days ’’ For romance, sentiments,, 
emotion andirhetorio there was no room in a man who seemed 
to have been disciplined in the School of John Stuart Mill 

Cauvery Reservoir Project 
While working at its development he was 
equally assiduous m pushing forward the necessary 
action to mature the Cauvery Reservoir Project. He 
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worked onweatryingly at these and by systematic or 
ga n isatJon persistent pressure and unflagging work 
be carried on a delicate and difficult correspondence 
With the Government of India and Madras to obtahi 
the necessary aanCtion for a reservoir across the 
Canvery The printed volames of hia correspondence 
will show ^7hat a dongbty champion he was amidst 
the chaos of discouragements, objections and per 
feet Want of the least moral support from men wbo 
ought to have known better The Way m which he 
carried all obstacles m bis Way, made it apparent 
that even aa a Chief Engineer be wielded a 
truly amaiiog influence with His Highness the 
the Resident and the other authonties and hiS 
influence soon ecLpsed that of bis detractors 
whom he managed to completely throw overboard 
and many of them wise m their worldly ways soon 
came to be accommodating He succeeded m 
obtaining the aanct^on of the Government of India 
to a reservoir of ii ooo me ft capacity If for 
nothing else Sir Visvesviiraya IS entitled to the pro- 
foundest gratitude of all Mysore and the sincere res* 
pect of all its inhabitants for thus secunng to ^f^’sorc 
one of its most valuable assets, far better and inBnitely 
more valuable than the best gold mine in the world 
He also appointed a Committee and matured a scheme 
of technical education m the State and organised a 
Mechanical and Engineering School at Bangalore 
and the Charoarajendra Technical Institute at 
Mysore. 
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Railway Programme 

A comprehensive Railway Programme and the 
formation of a Railway Construction Department 
next engaged his attention. Such a programme of 
Railway Construction was drawn up and sanctioned 
and a special Railway Departmant formed with one 
of the most enlightened officers at its head and it has 
ahread}'’ done most valuable work in the last 3 or 4 
years 

Irrigation Improvements 

There then remained the last but not the least 
important of the developments indicated by him — one 
that concerns the vital interests of the agricultural 
population m the State and is of paramount impor- 
tance to the prosperity of the ryot and the finances 
of Government He was most anxious that a 
detailed policy should be laid down for future adoption 
and wanted it should be drawn up and published 
before he laid down his office of Chief Engineer 
and took up the responsible post of the head 
of the administration. He worked at it with 
an amazing persistency and submitted a compre- 
hensive note which was the basis of his work 
for the relief of the agricultural population, Thus 
before he came to guide the destinies of the State 
he had chalked out in great detail the work that 
would keep him fully employed during the remain- 
ing few years of his official life. It Was a 
programme worthily conceived and as worthily 
executed 
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Dbwan op Mysore 

Immediately after hia tenn of office as Chief 
Eoguieer was over he was appointed Dewan on the 
loth November 1912 He saw m this high office ao> 
opportunity for the fulfilment of many of his ambi 
tions for the State. That was in fact the mam reason 
for his accepting this high office. As we shaD see 
be fully jnitihed the expectations and raised Mysore 
to the status of a model Slate which it was his aim to 
m ake of her In his very first statement m reply to- 
a pubhc address soon after his acceptance of office 
Sir Visveavaraya said 

looUoB ..700 nfcr to pit hlftier boooora *ad 

nvtfili for too. It Till, t hoIM^ oot b* r«E»rd»d u io affoeU 
tloo of mode«t7 oa mj ptrtl/tuf tbtt klllhATt w»at*d ii 
opportanltr for vork, oodi thol tboofbu of pfiopU adr«so«- 
tDcnt bore aot Inflooocod my aetloiu lo rveoot yoAr*. With tho 
Importoot datlw dot gr»aii>aily ootnuted to m* by Hi# Elfh'- 
nui tb* UftbAn^A, I bATO allMop* for work tbAtlmty hAT« 

oTsrlonsAd for Tbe pleuur* of worklna tor a ftw ytAn mor*, 
of •ATrlng my SoTorolfs And my eoootry U Asoaeb form* 
Tli*irlat«rMU wlU b* my oooatAnt tboavbt, aoJ tbalr *pprokA- 
iloQ, If I am AbU to *«oar« it. my boot r«TArd. 

At the end of sac eventfol years he was able to 
prove that so far as the exigencies of the times 
permitted there has been no discrepancy between the 
prmcipies professed here and the pmebee of them 
CONSTBUenVS STATfiSUANaHlP 

Wo fthflh now consider 10 some detail Sir Visvo* 
varaya a distinct contribatioos to Mysore during his six 
years Dewanship His Memorandum on Pnblic Works 
in Mysore was a notable contribntioo to constructive 
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statesmanship. He expounded therein the great possibili- 
ties of development m the State, adumbrated what steps 
should be taken to give practical effect to his proposals. 
He was never for doing things by fits and starts 
but wanted to proceed on a well-organised and compre- 
hensive programme. He advocated therein a forward 
policy as regards 

C I ) Development of industries. 

{ 2 ) The construction of a reservoir across the 
Cauvery. 

(3^ Railway Construction in Mysore. 

(4) Technical Education. 

(5) Irrigation developments 

all of which he brought to fruition in bis regime 
The Mysore Economic Conference 

He gave strong impetus to every branch of the 
administration, Railways, Industries, Agriculture Edu- 
cation, Banking, Village Re organization and indeed 
sought to make Mysore a model State in every respect. 
Already, during his Chief Engineership was inaugur- 
ated the Mysore Economic Conference with its in- 
numerable committees for tackling various problems of- 
State improvement. A word about its organization 
and working may not be out of place For it is a unique 
mstitution of its kind in India bringing officials and* 
non officials together, and reaching the expert on the 
one side and the ryot on the other. 

It works on the Oommittee system, each Committee having 
a number of members and a Secretary attached to it It corres- 
ponds to a Department of a Qovernment and its wor£ la to 
thresh out questions or propositions likely to make for advance,. 
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~wock th*m Qp to roeeoM and tfavn haid them OT«r to Um 
l>epartmanta oonoanad for tbatr balog al>*ori>«d {oto tktlr 
gtoaral rontln* of dotlM, Tboa than an Oommittau for 
Agrieoltora, Ednoatlon and Oonunarei and lodnjtrUt— ‘oorraa* 
ponding to tha Uitm Departmanta of Agrlonltora, Edooatlon 
and Oomintfea dc Indottrlaa. Baeh OommJttae tm Iti om 
*MatJ bodgot and la retponaUda in ha ttm to a Gaoaral 
fiaorataiT of tha Oonfaranea, who la oaoallg tba Baoratarj 
to Ooranunent In tlia Agrlonltora^ Bdonation and 
Dapartmanta. Each Oommlttaa aota through a CBialBnan. who 
la nanaliy a high offlolal of OoTanuDant. Thara la, baaldaa, a 
Btandlng Oommlttaa which maata regnlarlj ararj month and 
'dalibarataa on aU mattara affaettng tha Oonlannoa. 'n^a Con- 
forsDOa hat two Joomala oflu own — ooa In EngUah and tha 
othar In Kannada which do maoh pppagmodlatto work. Tha 
Oonfatanoa maataoooaa yaar in Jana at Mjaora whao ita 
work la rarlnrad, aa tt wva- bf tha Hawan. Propoaitloni of 
which praTiooj notica haj baan girao art dlacnaaad and tha 
work for tha oomtog jaar la laid down. Tba maathan ara 
partly alaoiad. Tha dlaonsclana ahow tha gtnaraJ traod of 
public opinion hi regard to aooncunJo mattara ganarall/ Thoae 
who aajr that thara la litUa pahllo opinion bahlnd tha baok of 
Indian Intalleetnala whan thaj elafan poUtioal or oaonacoU ad 
'Vanoameat would do wall to att«od a laaalxui of thla Ooafafanoa. 
If tbe7 did ao, thay would go swaj dUflioaionad to a larga 
axtant. The keaanaaa with which anbJaoU raUtlng to Im- 
proramanta tu agrleultura, edueatloo, trada, oonnoarDa, 
Induatriea, ato ara dlsaueaed at thla Ckmfaresoa haa oftaa 
bean an a7a>opanar to paopla saw to Ita work. Tba ax 
pert la, In thla Ooofaranoa, brought fa«a to faoa with tba 
ral^at and baa to dafsnd hla poalUoo aa bait ha max Ha la 
not aUowad to ralgn aoprame In hla raglon ; hla auggastlona 
ara aubfaetad to orltloal examination aod their flawa ara mare^ 
laaaljr axpoaad. Tha reaolt la that tba gtnaral tan d anoy tot 
debataa to daganarata Into mar* aoadamlo dlacaaetosa I* 
aod raal p ro graaa la marfcad la an looradlhly abort 
'tlma Tha baat offieial and non>ofielal opinion la bnnght ta 
bf T on impart^wt poblla qaaatlou la which 

'thara li olharwlM Ukaly to b# a dUfaraooa of optnloo. Tba 
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power of tho purao is also given, and this gives the members 
and Committees a sense of responsibility which counteracts any 
tendency towards visionary ideas Then, again, the harmoni- 
ous co-operation of all people interested in tho progress is secur- 
ed and thus a step forward is rendered possible 

Such, m brief, is the Mysore Economic Confer- 
ence, of which the Dewan is the President. 

Village Reconstruction 

In these days of rural reconstruction it is interest- 
ing to observe Sir Visvesvaraya’splan of rural im- 
provement Addressing the Mysore Economic Con- 
ference m June 1917 he adumbrated a practical pro- 
gramme to be carried out by the State under his 
immediate direction. In every self-respecting village 
the following minimum result was to be insisted on . 

(1) At least 10 per cent of the population should be at 
school If there is no school m the village itself, the pupils 
should attend one in the neighbourhood. 

(2) There should be a school, or other arrangement, for im- 
parting a knowledge of the three R’s to the adult population of 
tho village 

(3) The econonuo efficiency of every village should be exa- 
mmed annually by preparing rough estimates of produotiont 
and no village, where the annual output is less than, say 
Rs 33 per head of population should be considered economically 
safe 

4 There should be at least one tramed blacksmith and- 
one carpenter in every village havmg a population of 300 and 
more 

5 Every agricultural family should have some subsidiary 
occupation to supplement its mcome from the land. Roughly 
speakmg, there should be one minor or subsidiary mdustrjr 
practised m a village for every 250 inhabitants. 
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0. Briry r&I]r«t iboold b* Indaotd to fton *1 kwt tvo 
yean cnpply of food gralzu to proTlde afalntt tbe 
-of the teacoAS. The teodaney to ooatnot dabU. axaapt foe pn^ 
doctira paipoaaa, ahoold ba aararalj dlgoocracad. 

His Achievements 

When he became the Dewnn of the State 
every department was overhauled and improved 
and hifi vigoroua p^aonality was felt m every 
branch of the administration The Karnataka 
on his retirement gave a list of his aiSbievements 
■which may here be recounted 

1 New Mysore Treaty 

2 Establishment of the Mysore Umveraty 

3 Larger powers and Half yearly Sesaioo of 

the Representative Asembly 

4, Expansion of the Legislative CouncH. 

5 Reconstitution of Municipal bodies. 

6 Railway eitensioo, 

y Knahnaraja Sahara, 

8. Iron Scheme 

g Bhatkal Harbour Pn^ect 

10 (I) Village ImprC’^roent (n) Minor Tank 

Restoration, 

1 1 Pubhc Libraries 

1 2. Mysore Bank, Sandal Oil Factory, Paper 

Factory Scheme etc, 

His Financial Pouct 

Such a vigorous and aggressive administration could 
hardly have gone on without some bitter cntl ci s m a. 
The Bhadravatl Iron Worlo and other projects have 
naturally been assailed os white elephants and critics 
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charged lum with extravagance* and reckless wa^tcof 
public f«nd% But Sir ViiVi^v.iraya held to the maxim 
** that a Government forfeits ib claim to be called 
national unless it hu> a public debt. The greater its 
spending capacity, the more progrtssiec its 
character will be.'’ And he was never in want of 
funds for his gigantic project:? In thib connection it is 
appropriate to ijiiote the figures which a Writer in the 
Hindustan’ Ruvilv, who was apparent!) in the 
know of things, gave in justifying Sir Vi 5 v\s\araya's 
financial policy But for Sir VisvcbVaraya’s unflinching 
resolution, he iravs, Kinnarnbadi would to this day 
have been no better than a paper*project. Here arc 
facts and figures j’ustifying his policy 

I — Assets and Liabilitids 

Periods .Usets Liabilities 

(a) During Sir Visvcsva- Rs. 1,19 j lakhs. Rs. 560 lakhs 

raya’s Decennium 

(b) During the Pre-Vis- „ O72 „ „ 335 „ 

vesvaraya Period 

Excess of Assets over ,, O34 „ „ 337 „ 

Liabilities 

II — Productive Works 

Periods Total Expenditure Revenue 

(a) During Sir Visves- 

varaya’s Decen- 

nium Rs. 354 lakhs. Rs. 30 lakhs • 

(b) During the Pre-Vis- 

vesvaraya Period „ 339 „ „ „ „ 
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The total expenditure on productive works- 
during the decenniotn was 354 Much of thu- 

eip>endrture has already begun to pay aa the increase- 
in the Revenue from Productive works shows and 
the rest will bring in its return m due course. (Extract 
from the Financial Review and Forecast ) 

Revenue and Expenditure 

(а) Growth of Revenue dunng Sir Visvcsva 
raya s decennmm was Rs. 95 lakhs. To this the- 
principal heads of revenue contributed a httlo over 53 
lakhs and tbe productive works nearly 30 Inkha. 

(б) Growth of expenditore donog the decennmm 
was 119 lakhs. Of this, making allowance for 45 
lakhs added to Departmental Balances and Revenues- 
in 1917 18 the increase m expenditure has been les 
than the growth of Revenue. (In other words, the 
actual expenditure was 74 lakhs ) 

(0) Excess of Revenue over Expenditure- 
Rs» 95 74 or 2i lakhs (dunug the decade there was 
an extra ordinary expenditure of 74 l^kha on account 
of War ) 

Retirement and After 

Sir Visvesvaraya retired m January 1919 after 
six eventful years of service dunog winch Mysore- 
had made for itself a name second to none among 
the premier States of India nay more it was held up 
to aa the model of aa e^cienC and progressive adinino-' 
tration which it would be wisdom on tbe part of 
British Government to follow and copy in certain 
important directions. 
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His services to Mysore were duly appreciated by 
His Highness the Maharajah as evidenced by the 
following Gazette Exti aoi dinao'y announcing his retire- 
ment with effect from the loth June 1919, The 
Gazette, after recounting his previous record goes on 
to say of his nine years' work in Mysore : 

During all this period Sir M. Visvesvaraya laboured witL 
unwearying zeal and single-minded devotion to increase the 
material resources of the State. His administration as Dewan 
has resulted in important and far reaching developments m 
education, irrigation work, railway communications, and indus- 
tries and has laid the foundations for a prosperous and progres- 
sive future for the State Sir M Visvesvaraya carries with him 
in his retirement the esteem and best wishes of H. H the Maha- 
raja and all classes of his subjects. 

As a mark of appreciation of Sir M. Visvesva- 
raya’s valuable services His Highness was pleased to 
grant him a special pension of Rs 1250 a month. 
Indeed Sir M. Visvesvaraya drove the chariot 
of the State for six years with remarkable success. 
His single-minded devotion to the interests of Mysore, 
his marvellous energy and driving power coupled 
with his genius for organization and uncommon 
industry, as well as his clear perception of the goal 
have enabled Mysore to attain a measure of pro- 
gress which could not have been achieved With a less 
gifted person as the head of the executive Government. 
In the speech which he made subsequent to his retire- 
ment he said . “ It is occasionally stated in private 
circles that I am pro this and anti that commumty. 
Time will show that I have tried to hold the 
scales even.” That was the true key-note of his 
12 
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admmietratJon After retirement Sir Visvesvaraya 
did not cease his activities indeed they bad a 
Wider field for their operation His is perhaps one 
of the moat active brains of the age and we always 
see him at his comparatively great age (he is now 66) 
busy with schemes of public benefactiom He travelled 
again m Europe and Amertca and the East to refresh 
himself to add to his stock of knowledge, to see the 
advance that the West has made m the intervening 
years and find the means whereby hts own country 
men could be redeemed from poverty and decadence, 
*' Rhconstrocting India ” 

Hia plana of Reconstructing India are embodied 
in a book of this name (publtsbed by P S King d. 
Co. Etd. L.<mdoQ) which u packed with informatun 
on all topics of public mtcrest and full of cogent 
reaaomnga. His deducttoos have aomething of the 
defimteness and flnahty of a mathematical proposition 
and m spite of all hts entbosasm and characteristic 
idealism are never vague nor merely soothing His 
suggestions for pohtical social and economic reforms 
are so many and so vanoua that they afford ample 
material for the statesmanship of the iutore. Kew 
ideas on co-operation and agricultural improvement, 
on domestic economy and laboor saving devices, on 
home insorance and compulsory education schemes 
for the uplift of women and the depressed claoes, and 
work for unemployment methods of progressive 
pohtKal and cultural association besides means for the 
progressiye reahsatioa of economic and political 
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freedom for social and material well-being — all find 
their place in this amazing book of ideas Nor are 
ithey mere dreams of a retired Dewan They are the 
fruits of years of practical experience as administra- 
tor and wide knowledge of world conditions applied 
to the needs of this country, with due regard to its 
peculiar conditions. We see in them the marks of a 
-statesman who is himself a practical idealist. His is 
mdeed a rare combination of genius with method, 
and industry, keenly sensitive to public interest 

Educational Ideals 

Sir Visvesvaraya beheves in the efficacy of 
education to renovate the country Re deplores the 
present condition of illiteracy and accuses the Govern- 
rment of apathy with regard to this most important 
atem of national programme 

One of the greatest defioienoies which India has to make 
up IB her lack of facilities for securing education. To-day three 
villages out of every four are without a school-house, and about 
30,000,000 children of school-going age are growing up without 
any instruction The ofiBcials have been so opposed to com- 
tpulsory education that, until quite recently, they were dism- 
olined even to permit Municipalities willing to bear the cost to 
introduce such a system No wonder that barely seven per 
-cent of the Indian population can read and write, whereas 'iu 
progressive countries eighty to ninety per cent, of the popula- 
tion IS literate," 

" The provision for technical and commercial education w 
meagre m the extreme 

Lack of liberality in this respect, and absence of ofScial 
encouragement of indigenous enterprises, have kept Indians 
'from developmg new and expandmg old mdustnes and eitend- 
ung commerce. At the same time, the world-oompetition-'ha* 
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uud* it ImpottlUe for th* l&dlgenou indutria to thrlre. 
Indlmna hAre, thArtfore^ be*Q drim more And more to tb»- 
IajuL" 

Help to Industries 

Next to edacation indnstriea. He proves that it 
is a mistake to gauge the Wealth of the country by the 
total output of her commerce. Most of Indian capital 
belongs to Britidiera in Bntain. 

How backward we are m mdustnal and com- 
mercial concerns ib evident from the fact that m I9J4 
the capital of all the Jomt Stock Companies registered 
m India and held mainly by Indians did not eTcerd 
£60 000 000. The total capital of all the Joint Stock 
Companies registered m India was ^0471 000,000 the 
greater portion of it, namely ^£4 11,000 000 being of 
companies registered m England and presumably held 
by the people of the Bntiah Isles. 

Sir Visvesvaraya suggests among others the 
following methods by which Government m India 
can render direct help, 

TbAprinaipAl QortmmAaU ma/ xoAk* a vtArt br pIobaat 
log AomA of tb« lAiTAr IndoitrlAA UkA »blp4mUdIiiai mAobljury 
•BginAA, motor trAoaport, chAmiomia, pApAr Ato. Aod aIao aoiii* 
of th« many tty lodoAtrlAA QAAdAd, tIUi tbA objAOt of miking 
a KuoeAAA Aod AobiAqaAotiy tTuufArrlng thtm to tbA 

PAOplA. ‘ntATA ATA ttW UchniOAi AAOntf thAt ATA fiot rAliffy 

ATAQAbiA or thAt Old not bo noand by tb# AxpAadltari of 

moaer 

His Scheme op Indianization 
He pots forward a complete scheme of Natfon- 
buUding modelled on the methods adopted in 
.^^mcrica where the hetrogeneous immigrants arc 
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being “ Americanued ” by a process of unifying the 
.'taste and mentality of the population Acting on 
the same principle, India, he says, must recognise 

that certain standards of tsste. thought and sentiment are 
necessary to union, and should devise and carry out a com- 
prehensive scheme of “Indianization," with a view to creating 
a new type of Indian citizenship and building up an efficient 
unified Indian nation. 

The principal characteristics to be developed in the life 
and habits of the people under an “ indianization ” programme 
.should, in essential, be as follows* — 

1 Love and pride of country (nation, province, city, town, 
or viilage) , a high sense of self-respect and personal honour, 
and a spirit of service, combined with loyalty to the Sovereign 
and to the British connection 

2 Use of a common language m every province, and of 
English as the lingua franca. 

3 A minimum of six years' compulsory general education, 
-and a further two to four years’ vocational course for every boy 

and girl, due attention being paid to games and sports and 
/physical development, and to moral discipline, 

4 Traming in civics and thrift in schools, and, for adults, 
in special institutions, or by lectures and cmemas 

5. Organized effort to eradicate unhealthy ideals and prae- 
ticea known to handicap the Indian and to standardize ecisting 
good traits, practices and traditions m the country, and protect 
them from disuse or decay. 

6. Cultivation of a spirit of initiative and habits of closer 
association , uniformity of dress, as far as possible , acquisition 
of busmess disciphne and the usages of civilization, travel 
among all classes of people, including the establishment of 
•hotels and better railway facilities for the middle and poorer 
classes 

7. Equipping all classes of the people with correct idea^ 
and objectives to work for, so that individual and local effort 
ihay be in consonance with national objects and aspirations 
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3 Tnlning all IwUng mtn and wcDi«n to part In ln>- 
tamatlonal Ufa and Intaroonra** 

A Leap From Japan 

Sir VisvesvBJaya reviews the problems confront 
mg us from every pomt of view and exhocta na to 
take a lesson from Japan and America and other pro- 
gressive countries with a view to develop our resources 
m the light of modern knowledge and the lessons of 
experience abroad — 

Do kba p*Qplt o( India propoM to proAt by tbalcaaonj 
which world axpczlwioa baa to teaob tbtm. or will tber b« 
oontant to allow mattara to drlA and thamMlT«« groW^ waakar 
and txmrar yaar bv year t 

Thli la tba probiani of tha hour Tbay hara to cbooao 
whether tbay will b« adnoatad or remain ignorant whatbar 
th«T wfU «om* Into eloaar ton^ wltk tba cnt«r>«otld and 
baeoma raapooilTa to Ita Lo£laano««> or ramaln aaelpdad and 
Indlffamt wbathar tbaj wfU ba organlaad or dlapMalra { an 
lodiutrial or ao agrlooltnral natloo riob or poor rtrong and 
raapaetad, or waak and domlnatad by forward natlona. Ibo- 
fntnra la to thalr oara handa, Aotloot not aaoUmant. will ba tha 
datarmlnlng faotor 

Nations art mada by thalr own aSorta. 

President, Indian Science Congress 

On hia return home from abroad he began to 
take a more active mterest m the aSairs of British 
India. Invited to preside over the Indian Science 
Congress at Lucknow m January 1923 he delivered 
a remarkable address in which he summed up the 
achievements of science and called upon hia country 
men to march with the tiroes. He is Indeed the one 
statesman among us who is at home in oJI the tech 
meal arts and sacnccs of this age. He recounted 
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recent advances m physical, chemical, astronomical 
and electrical sciences and put m a vigorous plea for 
the organisation of research institutes and research 
scholars. 

Speaking of Indian scientists he remarked 

Wo may be proud of the galaxy of reputed ■oiontuts, who 
are responsible for mamtainiDg the standard of research at o- 
high level m India Mon like Sir Ronald Ross and the past- 
general and sectional Presidents of this Congress naturally form 
the pick of the sciontifio workers in the country, Other leading 
names may be chosen at random. Sir J. C. Bose in Physiology, 
Sir P C. Ray in Chemistry and Dr C V Raman in Physics are 
representative specimens Dr, Alfred Hay m Kleotnoal Engi- 
neering, Dr Sudborongh in Pure and Applied Chemistry, Dr 
Harrison, the Howards of Pusa and Drs. Coloman and Mann in 
Agriculture, along with Dr. Simonson in Forest Research, 
Mr Hutchinson m Histology, Sir John Marshall in Arcbffiology, 
Dr Walker m Meteorology and Mr. Evershed m Astrophysics 
are responsible for the high level of scientific research main- 
tained m India Nor can we afford to forget men likoQ-lenliston 
and W F. Harvey of Kasauli, Grig and Row of Bombay who 
are the leading names in the field of Medical Science 

He urged for the closer co-operation of the 
work of the many isolated scientific bodies and the 
starting of one authoritative Indian publication for 
each science ; and he regards the following problems 
to be of fundamental importance to the material 
prosperity of the country. 

1 Apphoation of Science to Industry. 

2. Application of Soienoe to Agriculture. 

3 Population and Pood Supply. 

, 4. Low Standard of Living 

5 Undeveloped Resources 
-6 Untramad- Citizens. 
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8 Training all Uidlng man and woman to taka part In In* 
tarnatkmal Ufa and Intarooona. 

A Lraf FflOM Japan 

Sir Vwvesvaraya reviews the problems coofront 
mg us, from every pomt of view, and exhorts us to 
take a lesson from Japan and America and other pro* 
gressive coontriea with a view to develop our resources 
m the light of modem knowledge and the lessons of 
experience abroad — 

Do tha paopla of India propoaa to prodt by tba laaaona 
which world axparlanea haa to taaoh tbam, or wID thaj ba 
eontant to allow mattara to drift and thamaalraa traw waaker 
and poorer year hj jaar ! 

Tliia U tha problani of tha hom Thaj hare to ebooM 
whathar thaj wm ba adonatad or ramaln Ignorant wbathar 
thaj wlU coma Into oloaar tonoh with the ootar vndd and 
haeama raapoa^a to Ita tnflnaoeea, or ramaln aeelDdad and 
Indlffarant whathar thaj will be organlaad or dlipaaiiTa an 
bidnatrial or an agrlonltnnl nation rlob or poor ilrang and 
raapaetad, or weak and dominated bj forward nationa. Tha- 
fntara li in tbair own hand*> Aoilon, not lentlmant, will ba tha 
datarmlnlng factor 

Nation! ara mada by their own efforta. 

Prksidbnt, Indian Science Congress 

On hia return home from abroad be began to 
take a more active interest in the aSairs of British 
India. Invited to preside over the Indian Science 
Congress at Lucknow m January 1923 he delivered 
a remarkable address in which he summed ap the 
achievements of scieDce and called upon his 'country 
men to march with the times. Ho n indeed the one 
statesman among us who is at home m all the tech 
meal arts and saences of this aga He recounted 
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recent advances in physical, chemical, astronomical 
and electrical sciences and put in a vigorous plea for' 
the organisation of research institutes and research 
scholars. 

Speaking of Indian scientists he remarked 

We may be proud of the galaxy of reputed «oienti8ts, who 
are reaponsible for mamtaiaing the standard of research at a 
high level in India Men like Sir Ronald Rosa and the past- 
general and sectional Presidents of this Congress naturally form 
the pick of the scientific workers in the country. Other leading 
names may be chosen at random. Sir J 0 Bose in Physiology, 
Sir P 0 Ray in Chemistry and Dr C V Raman in Physics are- 
representative specimens Dr, Alfred Hay m Electrical Engi- 
neering, Dr Sudborongh in Pure and Applied Chemistry, Dr 
Harrison, the Howards of Puaa and Drs, Coleman and Mann m 
Agriculture, along with Dr. Simonson m Forest Research, 
Mr Hutchinson in Histology, Sir John Marshall m Archmology, 
Dr Walker in Meteorology and Mr. Evershed in Astrophysio# 
are responsible for the high level of scientific research main- 
tained in India Nor can we afford to forget men hke Glenliston 
and W F. Harvey of Kasauli, Grig and Row of Bombay who 
are the leading names in the field of Medical Science 

He urged for the closer co-operation of the 
work of the many isolated scientific bodies and the 
starting of one authoritative Indian publication for 
each science ; and he regards the following problems 
to be of fundamental importance to the material 
prosperity of the country. 

1 Application of Science to Industry. 

2. Application of Science to Agriculture. 

3 Population and Pood Supply. 

^ 4. Low Standard of Living 

5 Undeveloped Resources. ^ 

S Untrained Citizens. 
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He B convinced that India 8 poverty is mainly i 
doe to her undeveloped resoorcesand untrained popula 
tion and her lack of elementary education. He said 
W** Tmnt tIMoq, w« vMt •nt«rprl«t ud w« mtut 
the old aod beaten pathi ** whleh hare paraljeed effort la the 
paat. It la now for the Ooocreas to oonddar what praetloal 
aotlon h ahoold take regardloff the further derelopmeat of the 
Oonffrea Itaelf and the cepreeeatatlona It thonld make to the 
Ooremmeat to do their there of the work for the aolentliio 
eqolpment which the eoontrr needi A fatnre Oongren ahoold 
be able to rocgect aoleatlda remedlaa to all the ilia referred to 
end the mggeated Adrleory Oooooll of Oovamaient ahoold 
advloe practical action. The Oonpeia will do the edentlflo 
work wtthoot prejodloe or blaa the Adrlaor7 OotmoU wQl 
f irmolate practical remedlea* The one bodr will show what la 
iheoretlcallf poaeihle aod the othar what mar he practleallr 
expedieat. The Oocffreae ehoald e>eo keep In totuh with 
aeeooietloae and laatitotlona engaged in aimtlar ecthrltlea 
abroad Thla will help the eoouitrr with readr*ineda eoloilona 
to maor e problem, and prerent the pablioatlon of work now 
ooeaaloned bj onr fallara to etadjr experleace ontaide India. 

He dicn gave an account of the recent great 
achievements of Science which included, hydro- 
olectric schemes, long distance transmission of high 
voltage current, masonry dams, bridges harbours, 
sky scrapers and other engineering wonders of the 
century and concladed with a comprehensive sarvey 
of the internal combastion engine the advance in 
wireless telegraphy and telephony the hameasiog of 
volcanic and tidal energy aod the maoufaclore of 
Synthetic food stuffs. 

An Inddstrial Policy 
But Sir Vuveavaraya u not a mere theonit 
He behevea m the efficacy of applying Science to 
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Industries In an article in the Indian Review for 
August 1923, Sir Visvesvaraya wrote on “The' 
Urgency of Industrial Awakening " outlining an 
industrial policy for the people and Government of 
this country No policy could be regarded as com- 
plete, he wrote, which does not provide for the 
following ; — 

Protection. 

Other helps from the political power of Govern- 
ment. 

Enlisting co operative power of the people 
represented by Chambers of Commerce, manufactur- 
ers’ associations, &c. 

Financial assistance. Government loans, bonuses 
on manufactures exported, &c 

Help from the banking power of the country. 

A comprehensive system of Technical Education. 

Provision for Original Research. 

Experimental and Demonstration stations. 

Pioneering key industries. 

Starting industrial museums and holding exhi- ’ 
bitions. 

Industrial Survey, Census and Statistics. 

Reviews and stock-taking by Responsible Minis- 
^ters and members of Government (annual and 
periodical) 

These facilities are afforded in all the British 
Dominions and he demanded that the people of 
India should not be bereft of them. 
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Three oat of every foar persoos m the coontry, 
he wrote 

art dapiudtat for th*ir UvaUhood on agNeiUtare tbe aol^ 
ta OTortaxed and lar^ nnmban of tha rural popolatlon ara- 
without adaqoata amploymant for thraa to alz montha In tha 
jaar Tbara la no oanaoa takan of prodnotloo, no attaopt mada 
to frama atUraataa of Inftnfnf uij waaHh, aoob aa ara araiUbla 
In tha Domlnlona, and than ara no atatljtlca of nnamplofmant 
malntalnad in timaa of diatraaa aa In tba TTnited Kloffdom. IT 
BOoh Infonnatloa wara arallablo. It would abow that produottoo 
had not kapt paoa with tha growth of popnlatlon that tha 
atandard of Urtog for tha raat majority wu appallingly low 
that amploymant waa rlfa in allgradaa of Ufa and that it roae to 
oalamltouB proporttona (n toasoaaof aoanlty 

Tha ooontry ahoold ba awakaoad to thaaa trath* and a 
itrannona affort mada in tha dlraotion of Indnatiial tgolpmaot 
and dlffoalon of gcoaral and teohnJoal knovladga. For thla 
purpcaa, both Goranunaat agenalaa and paoplaa aaa ocl atlona 
abonld apraad a corraet knowledgo of tha ooodJtiona ondar 
which Indoatrlaa thrira In foralgo landa, and jointly atrlra to 
utUiaa aU matarlal raaoaroaa. all talant within the eoontry and 
all inrantlona and dlaoorarlaa that ooma from abroad. 

President Economic ENauLRY Comiutteb 
It was not long before he was offered an oppor 
tumty to conduct an official cnqiury into the econonuc 
cooditiODs of the country under the anspicies of the 
Government of India. On the 4th February 19^4 
the Council of State m a resolution on the subject of 
an enquiry into the econonuc conditions of British 
India urged the appointment of a Comnuttee. This 
Was approved and conflnned by a reaolution in the 
Aaembly in September and in Jannary 1925 the 
Government of India announced the appointment 
of sneh a Committee with Sir Vlsvesvarajra as 
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Chairman. Nothing could have been more appro- 
priate The terms of reference were : 

To examine the material at preieat available for framing an 
estimate of the economic condition of the various olanses of 
people of British India , to report on its adequacy , and ta 
make recommendations as to the best manner in which it may 
be supplemented, and as to the lines on which a general eco- 
nomic survey should be carried out with an estimate of the ex- 
penditure involved in giving effect to such recommendations 

The Committee submitted their condensed' 
Report in August 1925. It is needless to say that the 
document is one of absorbing interest and of profound 
import. It is hoped it will serve as the basis of a 
considered policy of industrial and economic develop- 
ment in the future 

A Practical Reformer 
Sir Visvesvaraya’s pre-eminent interest in ad- 
ministrative and industrial reform should not make us 
forget the importance he always attached to social 
reform. Healthy social conditions are necessary for 
social well being, and he holds that it is the duty of 
the state to provide such conditions. He is by no 
means indifferent to the duty of the individual citizen 
in the matter of wholesome conditions of civic life 
but a well ordered state should always keep an eye 
to the requirements of the average citizen He warns 
the country against the danger of creating slums in 
urban areas ; but he is sternly against the cry of 
** back to the land.” 

Conditions of Town Life 
For he believes it is yet possible 10 develop 
urban life without the slums and the con^ 
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constant misenes of modern mdostnai cities. 13 
woold have all the advantages of civilixed Ufa foe thS 
dwellers m towns. For he says that Parks, 
piaygronndsi theatres, moseums, art galleries 
-and other means of public recreation and instruc 
tioo shoold exist m every orban area, tc^ether 
With readily accessible railway and tramway facilities, 
'boulevards and other means of transit and com- 
•municatioa. 

At present, arbaa areas are allowed to grow up 
Without regulation or orgamration Senoos attention 
needs to be given to the question of bousing not only 
rthe mdustrtal workers, but the people in general. 

In order to raise the standard of hvin; a desire 
ior better housing most be aroused and the people 
^ught to appreciate the advantage of substantial 
masonry bouses with tiled or terraced roofs. Such 
dwellings promote the health and comfort and there 
iore the efficiency of the people, whilst overcrowdmg 
reduces a nation s effiaency and worlong capacity 
and leads to many other evils. 

Doubstic Rbboriis 

And then be insists on a high standard of 
sanitation and civic utdibes. He would m ini m ise 
the waste of bunmn labour mvolved in the manage* 
ment of house-holds by tune-saving apphaoces. 
He would give a course of edocation to women m 
-civics and domestic economy and afford every 
'Opportunity " to improve the national working habits 
jsa that productive power and earningi may be 
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increased.” Sir Visvesvaraya thus adumbrates a- 
scheme of social reform m consonances with the 
requirements of the age. In order to qualify ourselves 
for the new type of citizenship we should* 
bring our life more m line with modern condi- 
tions. Caste, of course will go and along with at 
the prejudices and idiosyncrasies of a narrow 
social outlook The joint family system he- 
says tends to produce drones. And therefore 
“Society should take immediate measures to put 
a stop to this degenerating state of affairs. Begging 
ought to be prohibited by law, as in Japan, and a 
suitable allowance made for indigent persons by the 
State and local authorities or civic organizations. 
Persons suffering from blindness, sickness, mental 
disease and other infirmities are better cared for in 
institutions specially maintained for them. In parti- 
cular, institutions should be provided for defective 
or friendless children, facilities afforded for medical 
examination in schools, and, where necessary, separate 
hospital treatment for those little ones who require it.”" 
He would modify the laws of marriage, sanction 
the re-marnage of widows, and altogether discounten- 
ance the prejudice against foreign travel He would 
offer better opportunities to women to educate and 
improve themselves and facilitate the conversion of 
the untouchables into respectables. Above all he 
would urge the need for social discipline in an age in 
which respect for even wholesome traditions is losing, 
ground under the impact of western education. 
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Social Disopunk 

Social disaplino can be eaaly enforced gmnng 
‘CoUege-edacated young men bat even they wzU need 
Authontative guidance from the leading men of the 
country Among the rural population# much ran be 
done along the linefi of agricultural tod craft edu 
cation but there is no donbt social disciplme will 
come mainly from development of the co-operative 
movement 

Among the indostnal workers, he thinks it must 
as mevitably come through their own industrial 
assodationa. 

He recogmrca that the necessity of Indian trade 
nnio msm must be faced. The spirit of indnstnahsm 
wOi mean the continual danger of anarchy and 
violence unless the employing class goes out to meet 
the problem frankly by peacefol methods of negoha 
tion and conciliation. 

Such are his methods of somaJ regeneraboo and 
they deserve the immediate attention of political as 
well as social reformers. For to his mind they are 
closely hnked together and no social progress is 
possible without pohtical action as pohtical freedom 
IS tuelesB without social well beihg 

OTHEB AcnviTIHS 

Thus as we have seen Sir Visvesvaraya s 
recent activities have been India wide and rarely con 
£ned to Mysore. He took part m the histone 
Round Table Conference fo Bombay following the- 
jjojgnant fait of Mnhatma Gandhi Indeed wherevoc 
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there was any special work requiring special talent 
his services could be counted upon. In response to 
the invitations of the Corporations of Bombay and 
Karachi he placed at their disposal his financial 
genius to set them m order. In either case his recom- 
mendations have been thankfully accepted and acted 
upon. The Corporation of Madras also made a 
similar request to him to examine and report upon 
its finances but for some reasons he could not accept 
it. His hands have been too full with other work to 
permit him the time and the energy needed for the 
affairs of this Municipality. Only the other day 
was published a report of the Back Bay Com- 
■mittee of which Sir Visvesvaraya was a distinguished 
member. Indeed he has given freely of his 
ripe experience of affairs and men, and his 
administrative and financial talents have been 
ungrudgingly given to the service of his countrymen. 
And so we see him at his post, now m Bombay, now 
in London, busy with important schemes, active as 
gygj.^ giyirjg of his best to the service of his fellowmen. 
"What a splendid record of work is his ! 

Characteristics 

We may conclude this sketch of his career and 
achievements with a br;ef note from the pen of a 
Mysorean who writes with intimate knowledge of the 
character and personality of Sir Visvesvaraya. His 
countenance, says he. “is not massive and his 
glance not fascinating. He is middle-sized, thin, 
tunassuming, sitnple, and modest. He is neat, grave. 
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strict, and rcmarimbly scrupulous. Hia temperament 
is analytical and exact, and bis statements of faqts 
neither pasttoaate nor ornate, bat simply oracular 
His apexes ore like the steady flow of the nver or 
the calm breathing of the wind. His striking ongm 
ahty a evmced by the mechanical and economic 
inventions, theoretical or material, which stand to 
bis credit His discipbned life and his steadiness of 
conduct, make him irreproachable, and enable him 
to enforce obedience even from the nnwfllmg We 
rardy see one who has soch absolute freedom such 
marvellous control over ha feelmga and passions, 

* Sir Visvesvaraya is not good bumonred nor 
IS be I angry He is not weak or sensitive nor is be 
cold or hearted. He is not merciful nor is he 
cruel. He does not Weep for social refonn and the 
condition of women as many social reformers do. 
But hts theones of it go farther than any of theira. 
He the spint of the twenbeth century taken 

shape and composed of no other qualibes tut just%a, 
duty and the idea of nat%onal regendratum 
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Ra|a Sir T. Madhav Rao* 


G) AJi SIR T. MADHAV RAO.—" the Turgot of 
jnL India,” as the late Mr. Fawcett justly styled 
him, — outshone his compeers in intelligence and 
culture. Peering above his contemporaries in ad- 
ministrative tact and political sagacity, Sir Madhav 
Rao was an imposing figure in the arena of Indian 
politics Towards the close of his life he suffered m 
the estimation of some of his countrymen and was 
attacked by some as an enemy to reform and was set 
down by others as but a mediocre thinker. Two 
circumstances combined to produce this erroneous 
view, — Sir Madhav Rao’s contributions under the 
iiom de plume of “ A Native Thinker,” and his 
secession from the Madras Standing Committee of the 
Indian National Congress. The reflections, which 
Sir Madhav Rao published under the pseudonym 
mentioned above, were too cautious, not to say 
commonplace, for the ardent social reformer , nor 
were they such as to please the enthusiastic political 
reformer of the day in any greater degree. To this 
cause for dissatisfaction was added Sir Madhav Rao’s 
withdrawal from the Congress Committee. Sir 
Madhav Rao, as is well-known, withdrew because he 

• Abridged from an article published in the Journal of the 
Poona Sarvajantk 8abha, on the death of the great atateeman. 

13 
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•disapproved altogether of the radical election scheme 
for the reform of the Legislative Councils m India 
‘which was proposed by the Madras Committee and 
adopted by the National Congress assembled at 
Bombay m 1889. The pofiition which he had taken 
m this respect brought on him attacks from many 
quarters. Peisooa who ought to have known better 
and thought better misjudged bun as an enemy of 
the Congresa movement, — misjudged the man who 
only a couple of year* before had acclaimed the 
Indian National Congreas as ' the soundest tnumph 
of British AdmiuifitraUon and a crown of glory to the 
great British Nation It is not our purpoae here to 
damme Sir Madhav Raos position with reference to 
latter day political movements m India. We propose 
only to take a brief survey of his rtanarkable career, 
and to portray, as faithfully as is pceeible within the 
Imuta of this sketch Raja Sir T Madhav Rao, the 
administrator, the politician and the stetefiman. 

I 

Madhav Kao was bom at Eumbakonam m 1 828. 
He was a Mabratta Brahmm by caste and belonged 
to one of those adventurous fam il ifs, which in the 
palmy days of th? Mabratta ascendancy in India 
followed the national flag to the soothemroost comer 
of this Peninsula settling at Tanjora and makmg 
that aty the chief outpost of the Mahratta Empire m 
the Sooth. During the troublous times of the latter 
part of the last century, when the British Power waj 
making efforts to assert itself in South Inch*, Vcntat 
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Rao the uncle of Sir Madhav Rao, cast in his lot 
%vith the British. Recommended by his official superior 
to the Resident of Travancore, Venkat Rao entered 
the service of that State. By his remarkable abiJitv 
he soon rose there to the post of Dewan. Venkat Rao^ 
brother, Ranga Rao, later on won laurels m the Travan- 
core service. Madhav Rao was the youngest of Ranea 
Rao s sons. With the advantages of these brilliant 
family traditions, young Madhav had the rare good for- 
tune to combine the benefit of a careful training under 
^ecareof that eminent educationist, Mr. E. B. Powell 
The school career of Madhav Rao extended over only 
half a dozen years, but during that short time he 
made remarkable progress, and, according to Mr 
Powell, showed such prohciency in Mathematics and 
Physics as would have secured him an honourable 
position even in the University of Cambridge Bm- 
Mr Powell paid him a still higher compliment by 
getting him appointed to act for some time for himself 
as Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosonhv 
Madhav Rao was hardly nineteen when he received 
this substantial recognition of his merits at the handc 
of his teacher. To this testimony might be added 
that.of a former Resident of Travancore, who said- 
“ he had never met with a native of India who had 
obtamed so thorough a mastery over the English 
language and so fuU an appreciation of Enghsh views 
m regard to politics and political economy.” Thus 
equipped, Madhav Rao began life early in 1840 m 
the Accountant-General’s Office at Madras. There he 
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remained for a little over two yeare, when an offer 
was made to him to take charge [of the educaton of 
the Pnncea of Travancore. Madhav Rao left Bntlah 
icrvice and accepted the offer gladly enough for the 
prospect of making his ddbut on the stage, where his 
uncle and father had played so conspicnoos a part 
could not but be pleasing to him. Well qualiBed a& 
be was for the part he had undertaken, he acquitted 
himself most sattsfactonly, and was four years later 
(in April 1853) appointed by the Maharaja with the 
hearty concurrence of General Cullen, the Resident, 
to-a responsible post m the Revenue line under the 
Dewan. Two years later the Maharaja recognised 
his services in the following terms 

Tli« uaI with whioh 70a nedcrtook and aatU* 

fMterllf foeoavdad lo tmprortng: 107 Mph»w« b7 tmp&rtlQf to 
them TLMfol ood Ulwrol •dnootloii. tho urdoo/ tniortat and 
InitgriW manlfwUd br jon (o th« oopaaltj of a pobUc Mrrank 
and iba ■MU vtth wtUoh 70a bar* baao eoodaetlng tha aiTaln 
tininodIat«l7 ondar joaz aaldaso* to 107 fall and antlra aatii 
faotloo an aarrioa* too raloablo to paw imnotlnad or on 
nwardod. 

And the Maharaja promptly rewarded Madhav 
Rao a services by promoting him to the office of 
DeWan Pe&bkar or Naib Dewan — a post next m 
importance only to that of the Dewan. The work 
which Madhav Rao did In his new capaci^ marked 
him out as a man pcsseffiing extraordinary admmts* 
tratjve talaits. The State of Travancore at this 
time was hopelessly rotten Kumerous petitions bad 
bwp sent to the Madras Government by the subjects 
of the Raja and by Christian Mtsdonanes, compUlo^ 
ing of the mlsnib which prevailed m the State. The 
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police force, it was complained, was a tremendous 
'engine of oppression ; prisoners were confined for 
very long periods without investigation, and many 
were acquitted after torture and long imprisonment ; 
the regulations of the State were systematically set 
aside ; appeal to the Resident brought no relief, since 
the Dewan was the Resident’s protagoi convicted 
criminals were suffered to be at large; the ryots^ 
complaints were unheeded , the system of the forced 
labour was rampant; incalculable evils arose from 
the pepper, salt and cardamom monopolies; the 
higher Government officials were corrupt ; men of the 
worst character were in some cases appointed to 
responsible offices ; every appointment had its price ; 
and, as a consequence, official power was abused, 
bribes extorted, justice perverted, the weak oppressed, 
the guilty shielded, and royal favourites amassed 
large private fortunes. When this distressful tale of 
anarchy and misrule reached the ears of Lord Dal- 
housie, he almost made up his mind to annex the State ; 
but a second thought suggested milder measures. 
Through the Local Gkivernment he warned the Maha- 
raja that the contingency of annexation was inevitable, 
unless averted by timely and judicious reforms. It 
Was on such a scene and at such a time that Madhav 
Rao began his work of administrative reform. The 
Peshkars at the time we speak of varied m number 
'from two to four and were all stationed at the head- 
quarters They did little responsible work and spent 
their time and energy in intriguing against the 
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^Dewajx Madhav Rao was dispisted with this state of 
things and suggested to the Maharaja that each 
Peshkar ahoold be given responsible charge of a 
separate Distnct, or groap of Djstncts, subject of 
course, to the general control of the Dewan The 
suggestion was adopted and Madhav Rao was 
appointed to the Soothem Division cotnpnaing the 
very Districts from which complaints to the Madras 
Government had been most serious and oomerous. 
And before even a dozen months bad rolled by the 
hand of a sldUed administrator was seen at Work lo 
these Difitncta. The Political Officer desenbed 
Madhav Rao s work m these words — 

WIlMn th* sliort ipac* of a raar. UadhaT Bao has oallad 
forth ord«r oot ^ disor^ I has distHbotad josttoa bslvMO mas 
and auLO, vftbent faar or favvirr has e^aHad daoolts; haa 
raUad Iha ratanaas, and hU mfn^taq and Slata papars ahov iha 
Ub^nUtT tha soaodsaa aod Uia daUmuuh/p of hir rtsirs sad 
prloctpraa. Ha haa raoatvad tba thanks of his soraraiso | ha has- 
ohtalnad tha rolaotarr adaxlrlna tastUo nr of soma of tbs Ttiy 
Misslonarfai, who matnorlaUiad to tha axoallaooa of hU 
xjminlK tTAttnB- 

Kow here h a man " remarked Mr Norton, 

'* raised up, as it were, amid the anarchy and confu- 
sion of his country to i»vo it from destracbon 
Annexation, loommg in the not far distant future, 
would be banisbed into the shades of night if such an 
admmistratioa aa he has Introduced into two of the- 
Dfatncta were given to the whole kingdom by bis 
advancement to the post of Minister He is indeed 
a splendid example of what education may do lor the 
native. The hope expressed here by Mr Norton 
was toon realised. Elewan Krishna Rao died in 1S57,. 
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and though Madhav Rao was then only twenty-nine 
years old and had a senior competitor in the field, the 
choice of the Maharaja fell on him. It was approved 
by the Resident and finally confirmed by the Madras 
Government towards the end of 1858. Thus Madhav 
Rao surpassed the traditions of his family by reaching 
the high position of his uncle and father at the early 
age of thirty. 

II 

dewan of travancore 
In most cases thirty would certainly be deemed 
too early an age for so high a trust as that of a 
Dewan. But Madhav Rao’s extraordinary talents and 
intellectual attainments more than made up for his 
immaturity of years. The task he had undertaken 
was one of rare difficulty ; — it was that of rehabilitat- 
ing a rotten State, of reforming and re-modelling an 
entirely disorganised administration. The picture 
that has already been presented of the condition of the 
districts, which Madhav Rao undertook as Dewan 
Peshkar to administer, did not represent the state of 
misrule only in an isolated spot ; it applied to the 
whole State of Travancore, as it was at the time we 
are speaking of. With the public treasury nearly 
emptied , with payments and collections largely in 
arrears , with the public service made up, from top to- 
bottom, of an army of voracious placeseekers, with 
whom corruption was second nature , with pecula- 
tion, torture, false accusations and compulsory benevol- 
ences on behalf of the Sirkar as matters of every dayr 
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occurrence , with the coarta of Justice turned Into 
boxars of corrupbon , with dacoiti and marandcrB 
scouring the country by hundreds and with the so- 
called Police requiring to be protected against instead 
of affording protection the Travancore State was m 
a perilous plight indeed. When Madhav Rao was 
placed at the helm he guided the State bark with 
such Wisdom that it avoided the shoals of danger and 
entered mto the haven of prospcnty How Madhav Rao 
did this we shall presently describe. Fully as be bad 
imbibed the spirit of Western life and Wstern thought, 
and perfectly convinced as he was of the boievolent 
intentions of the British Indian Government towards 
the subjects of the Feudatory States, Madhav Rao 
discerned instinctively wbat was best in the Bntisb 
administrative tnachinety and assimilated it gradual 
ly and Wisely into the State under bis control. In 
his letter to the Governor-General u>Coudci1 dated 
9th August (879 m connection with the transfer of 
Mysore to Native rule, Viscount Craobrook observed 

'ni* abtolot* K»oarit 7 nrolt, whioh U oow 

•x^oyed by natlr* nhsn, toUQ* ap<m tbun obUfmtloej towards 

tubjoou wbioti th«y aaaont b* allowed Altoc«lb«r to di«- 
r«ffard It U In th« ar^oal sad JadJoiooi ■zt«ojlaa la tho 
Natira lUtM of tha (nsr^ prioelplM of GorarojaMt which an 
applied la BritUb territory taat thalr rolira vUI flod the laraat 
aoatantaa of tkalt admlaUteaUra lodcpaadaooa, aad th* boat 
aaftenard a^alnat Latarraatlaa oo tba part of the pe r a mo ant 
powar 

\Vhat Viscount Cranhrook enunciated in 1879* 
Madhav Rao practically anticipated m 1858, He saw 
that the country had entered or was entering 
upon a new era and that the old ways of thought 
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and life, the old machinery of administration and the 
old methods of government were unsuited to the 
changed circumstances and new requirements of 
Native States. And the very first thing that he did 
on assuming the reins of office showed what high 
ideal of Government he had set before himself. 
Travancore, like most other Native States, was given 
over to superstition and caste dominance. The Brah- 
mins had dictated different modes of wearing clothes 
to the different castes, any deviation from which was 
jealously watched and checked not only by the 
Brahmins but by the different castes themselves. 
The Shanars or toddy-drawers of Travancore 
proved an exception to this debasing servility. 
The women of these Shanars were, by custom 
and by age-long religious ordinances, prevent- 
ed from covering the upper part of their per- 
son. When the Queen’s Proclamation of 1 858 was 
declared, the Shanars, encouraged by the Protestant 
Missionaries residing in South Travancore, protested 
against the practice and openly disregarded the degrad- 
ing custom to which they had been subjected. The 
other superior castes pretended to read the great Pro- 
clamation as nvetting anew the bonds of custom and 
spiritual tyranny. They thought the Proclamation 
guaranteed British non-interference in matters religi- 
ous under any and every circumstance, and thus gave 
them the right to do what they liked, provided they 
did It m the name of religion. Things took a serious 
turn and turbulent affrays ensued. Madhav Rao was 
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now on his trial as an administrator His dMcoItiea 
Were increased by the fact that the Resident and the 
'lUaharaja did not favoor the cause 0/ the Shanaia. Bat 
Madhav Rao rose superior to caste-prejudices He saw 
that the Shanars were right, and that unportant 
principles Were at stake in the struggle. At the same 
time, be saw the difficult oi quieting the disturbed 
state of feelings. There Was senons noting and it 
Was a question bow to conciliate the disputants. 
Madhav Rao Went to the scene of the disturbance 
himself A detachment of the Nair Bngade had 
preceded him to the spot. Some of the leaders of 
both parties were arrested, and without having 
recoorae to extreme measures, Madhav Rao ancceeded 
in restoring peace. The Shanars were granted 
liberty to dress as they chose, and the Maharaja s 
consent to this change was secured, thoagb not with 
out pressure from the Madras Government, The 
R esi den t, for his want of judgment, was asked to- 
resign, and Mr Francis Moltby a man of talents and 
great official experience, sncceeded bun m the post. 
About SIX months after this appomtmeot the 
Maharaja died and bis nephew Pnnce Rama. 
Varma was placed on the gad* on the 19th of 
October i860. With this young prmce-pupil as his 
master and a Resident of high character and enbght 
ened views as hia supporter Madhav Rao began the 
work of administering the State with vigour and with 
■kill. The most striking feature of the first few 
years of his admmistration was his great fiscal re* 
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forms, for which he was praised by Mr. Fawcett as 
“ the Turgot of India.” 

After uprooting oppressive monopolies and re- 
forming the fiscal system, Madhav Rao turned his 
attention to the improvement of the Public Service. 
The Travancore Public Service, as we have stated 
above, was /under- paid and, as a consequence, thor- 
oughly corrupt. Madhav Rao removed the main' 
cause of corruption by raising the salaries to a respec- 
table standard. The increase in the cost of the 
Police establishment was more than cent, per cent , 
and in the estabhshment charges of the Judicial 
Service, it was nearly as great. Next came the- 
organisation of the Public Works and Educational 
Departments. Under the former head, the expendi- 
ture trebled itself in the nine years, i86i — 70, and 
the expenditure on education was doubled during the 
six years, 1 864 — 70. Besides the legitimate expendi- 
ture of the State on its large departments, Madhav 
Rao had to provide for a very extravagant expendi- 
ture of public money (amounting on an average to 
something like three lakhs and three quarters per 
annum) especially on the State chanties, for 
which Travancore has always been renowned, for 
feeding Brahmans gratis all the year round Not- 
withstanding these heavy demands on the Treasury, 
Madhav Rao managed to pay off the whole of the 
public debt of Travancore amounting to many lakhs 
of rupees within a few years During the reign of 
the previous Maharaja, the State had been brought to 
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•the very brink of bankruptcy, and when Lord 
Dalhoosie warned him that if matters were not 
■^>ecdily mended, the British Government would be 
•compelled to resort to annexation as the only remedy, 
-a sum of five lakhs of rnpeoe was borrowed from the 
Pagoda to meet the extgeocics of the moment This 
■sum, together with the interest which amoouted to 
■half as much, was paid off by the end of 1868. This 
was no small financial achievement When Madhav 
■Rao assumed the admimstratioo, he started with an 
empty treasury a heavy debt, and a voracioos system 
■of fiscal policy which ate mto the very vitals of the 
ryots In a few years, the debt was liquidated, 
•oppressive mouopoUes were abolished numeroos 
minor taxes were removed and the customs duties 
were greatly reduced. All this involved a large 
-aacnflce of public revenue. And yet except m the 
case of the enchancemeot of the price of salt for 
which Madhav Rao, was not respoosible, not a 
farthmg was added to public taxatioo Salanes were 
-largely increased to improve the tone of the Public 
Service large sums were devoted to wc^ks of public 
utility and to the furtherance of education a fright 
ful waste of public fuods for tbe purposes of mistaken 
cbAnty which Madhav Rao was not free to stop had 
to be reluctantly sanctioned and yet with all this 
the State finaucea Were so carefully managed that 
handsome surpluses Were left to accumulate each year 
an tbe State coffers* In 1866 tbe Secretary of State 
for India expressed himself satisfied with the fi n anc ia l 
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results of Madhav Rao’s administration and con- 
gratulated him on his “ enlightened and able 
administration of the revenue department.” Compa- 
risons are generally odious but still one cannot always- 
avoid them, and we hope it will be thought excusable 
if a countryman of Sir Madhav Rao remarks with 
pride that the great Mahratta statesman, m the narrow 
field in which he was called upon to work, did with 
ease and skill what has taxed to the utmost the 
resources and talents of British Indian statesmanship, 
which, again, has achieved no better result than 
barely to make the two ends meet and this with the 
public debt and public taxation doubled all round. 

The success of the financial policy pursued by 
Sir T. Madhav Rao was not marred by any inatten- 
tion to the paramount claims of improving the 
eJGBciency of the Public Service generally. The 
reorganisation of the Police Department was taken 
up by Sir T. Madhav Rao m the early years of his- 
administration. The wants of the Department were : 
“ First, increased pay ; secondly, increased strength ; 
and thirdly, more method and discipline.” And all 
these defects were removed in the course of a few 
years by a steady and watchful attention to details. 
The administration of justice was placed on a sound> 
basis. The Civil Procedure Code of British India,' 
the Criminal Procedure Code, the Law of Limitation^ 
and the Registration Act were introduced one after 
another with such modifications as the conditions of 
the State demanded. An experienced judicial officer- 
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■from the M ad r as Preadeacy Waa nominated to the 
Post of Chief Jtutice. Well qualified men were 
appointed aa Zfllab Jodges qualified Vakils were 
admitted to plead m their coarts, and the numb^ of 
Munsife was doubled, each Taluka being provided with 
one Civil Court. The jurlfidictioa of these Munaifei 
as also that of the ZHIa Judges, waa defined and m 
larged and placed under check by a careful system of 
appeals and lastly the M nnaff a were mveeted with 
powers to decide small causes finally No less note- 
worthy waa the reform m the administratioa of the 
land revenue. The Travancore Sirkar does not /“Iflim 
to be the sole land lord of public land. More than half 
of the cultivated land belongs to private owners and to 
Pagodas. The remaining State lands are farmed to 
tenants, and were, previoos to Madhav Kao's admmi»- 
trabon, subjected to an arbitrary and a constantly 
increasing rack rent It was not uncommon for one 
ryot to dispossess another of his land simply by offer 
mg to pay more rent to the State. The feeling of 
insecunty, to which this gave nsc, told heavfly on 
agriculture, and greatly reduced the saleable value of 
the Sirkar lands, Madhav Kao fixed the assessment 
on these State lands and their holders were recognised 
as pcttseasiDg hentable, saleable and otherwise trans- 
ferable property m their lands. The ryots were 
assured that they would be allowed to enjoy their 
laod^ undisturbed bo long as they paid the prescribed 
aaseasment which was to cootmue unaltered till or 
comstances required a general revialoo The land-tax, 
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it may be 'here noted, was fixed very moderately, 
■being m most cases below one-fourth of the net pro- 
duce. Side by side with this Wise measure, regulations 
were made to facilitate the sale and reclamation of 
waste lands. The cultivation of coffee, which before 
Madhav Rao’s administration was almost unknown, 
received great encouragement under the new regime. 
In 1869-70, nearly seventeen thousand tubs of coffee, 
valued at about three lacs and a half of rupees, were 
exported, and the export duty on this article brought 
in something like seventeen thousand rupees Along 
With coffee, tea-cuItivation also began to flourish. 
Experiments in cinchona-gardening were also made 
under Sirkar management Thus, while a great impe- 
tus was afforded to the extended cultivation of lands 
and the growth of new and remunerative crops, taxa- 
tion was kept within very moderate bounds, and the 
security of possession and freedom of transfer were 
fully guaranteed to all the Ryot-holders of Sirkar 
lands. As a consequence, the land revenue went on 
rising year by year. In 1 861-62, it brought m a, 
little ‘ over fourteen lakhs and a half of rupees to the 
State treasury ; and m 1869-70, this amount rose to 
no less than seventeen lakhs of rupees 

Since the regime of Venkat Rao, Madhav Rao’s 
uncle, no public works of any importance or magni- 
tude had been undertaken by the Travancore State, 
excepting one masonry bridge Madhav Rao or^ 
ganised a regular Public Works Department in i860 
and he made large grants of State money for pushing 
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on a forward P W policy A trunk road from the 
CopjtaJ to the southern ertreniity of the State extend- 
mg over more than fifty miles, was tharoughty 
repaired A net work of branch roads, extendmg in- 
aJI to between a hundred and hundred and fifty miles, 
was laid m South Travancore. Two ghat-roads, 
together with a road crossing and connectmg these 
latter were tbo constructed ^t great expense. To 
these tmnk roado, measuring several bnodreds of 
miles, Were added many lines of vilJige and town 
roads. A large scheme for the extension of water 
coramutucation was also projected A splendid non 
girder bridge was erected m Sooth Tmvancore and 
smaller bridges of the same sort were pot np by 
scores over many nvera and streams m the State. 
A light house was constructed at rdeppey A commod 
ions College building was commenced, and nuinerou& 
public offices were built throughout the State. 
Altogether Madhav Ran undertook great and eodor 
mg worics * during bw mimstry and “ estimably 
enhanced the material prosperity of the country 

‘ If the public works m Travancore owe to 
Wqdhfl v Rao BO much remarked the writer of the 
article on Sir Madfaav Roo in the CalouUa 
* edneabon owes to him still more. There was 
but cae Enghah school worth the name in the 
whole of Travancore, and as for vernacnlar scboola 
there Were none. Alive to the great importance of 
education as exemplified tn his own case, he strove 
ceuselcsaly to extend its benefiU to Travancore- 
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We have said m a previous part of this sketch 
that the State expenditure under this head went 
on increasing year after year. The old iEnghsb 
school was re-organised and a fuJI-blown Arts College 
was added to it. As feeders to this central institution, 
sixteen English shools were opened m the districts. In 
1865-66, an annual outlay of twenty thousand rupees 
was sanctioned for - the furtherance of vernacular 
education In addition to this provision for the 
education of males, three girls’ schools were started. 
All these additions doubled the State expenditure on 
education in the course of half a dozen years. 

This brief review of the leading features of 
Madhav Rao’s administration of Travancore for 
fourteen years Will give an idea of the high ideal 
aimed at and the great success achieved by him during 
this period of his life. In his own words, it was his 
cherished aim “ to provide for every subject, within a 
couple of hours journey, the advantages of a doctor, a 
school-master, a judge, a ^ magistrate, a registering 
officer and a post-master.” Progressing steadily 
towards this ideal, he “ banished annexation into the 
shades of night.” He found Travancore a den of 
misrule , — he left it “ a model Native State." The 
Madras Government went on complimenting Madhav 
Rao on his administrative success from year to year 
and the Secretary of State echoed the praise in no 
faint voice. In i862, when Madhav Rao visited 
Madras in company with the Maharaja, he was 
appointed a Fellow of the Madras University. When 
14 
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he next vmted Madras, foUowizig the Maharaja, who 
proceeded thither for ha investiture with the Infiiguia, 
of the; Star of lodu, be received ba own Knight 
hood. Sir Madhav Rao resigned bis ofQce a few 
months after and the Maharaja settled on bun a 
peoson of a thousand rupees per month The retired 
Minister settled m Madras with a reputatioa already 
omde. 

The high ideal that Sir Madhav Rao had placed 
before bun, though not fully attained, was well mgb 
reached. The State was set m order and it was for 
his snecessoTB to perfect the admimstratrve machinery 
he had so skilfully adjusted. Can ut gua Is jirsfuisr 
jpos gui eouts as the French proverb nghtly says a nd 
the fint step taken by Sir T Madhav Rao in the 
work of reforming and re-modeHing the Travancoro 
State was indeed a giant stride. 

DEWAN OF INDOBE 

After hi8 redrement. Sir Madhav Rao was offer 
ed a seat m the Viceregal Legislative Coondl but for 
aome reason or other be was compelled to decline the 
honoor He was only forty five years at this tune 
and that was hardly the age for bun to retire from 
public life. He was not, therefore, to remain mactwc 
Jong Maharaja Tokoji Rao Holkar ofTered him the 
Dewansbip of bis State. Su* Madhav Rao accepted 
the offer and went to big new ffeld oi Activity m 

1873 

At Indore he bad not much scope for his admjnis> 
trabve talents, hedged ronod as be was in every 
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•department of administration by the Wl-powerful wdl 
of the Maharaja. Yet when he left the State, every 
-department of the State showed the work of his re- 
forming hand. It was during his administration that 
he brought about the reconciliation of Tukoji Rao 
Holkar with Jayaji Rao Scindia, and thus put an 
end to long-standing disagreements. While at Indore, 
Sir Madhav Rao was invited to go to England to 
give evidence before the House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Indian Finance, but he was not able to 
accept the invitation. , 

HI 

DEWAN OF BA ROD A 

Just at this time, a storm was brewing in a 
Native State of considerable importance. Under 
Maharaja Mulhar Rao, Baroda Was realizing all tlje 
horrors of despotism. The cancer of corruption had 
-entered into the vitals of all departments in the State 
and oppression was rampant. Numerous petitions 
were sent by the (Jaekwar’s subjects to the Resident 
.at Baroda, complainmg bitterly of misrule. 

When the bold step of deposing Mulhar Rao 
■Gaekwar 'was resolved upon, the next question which 
had to be considered related to the form of the ad- 
ministration to be set up. Annexation was out of the 
^juestion as opposed to the most solemn pledges given 
by Government. Lord Northbrook wisely resolved to 
■conciliate public sentiment by discarding the usual 
plan of setting up a British officer to rule the State 
■during the young chief’s^ minority, and proceeded to 
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try the nobie expcnment of entrusting the work to & 
naUve stateaman who enjoyed the coofldence of the- 
Government and the good will of the ^people. Sir 
T M ad ha v Rao was called npoo accordingly to wuier- 
take the work as being the best and perhaps the only 
man for the post 

Sir T Madhav Kao's work at Baroda did not 
differ in kind from the work he had to do at Travan 
core twenty years before, bat It much dififered from' 
the latter in dimensions. Sir Madhav Rao being the- 
trusted nominee of the British Government, had the 
disadvantage of going to his work at Baroda with the- 
people aroond him full of saspiaon and fear for they 
looked apon bun as the r^resestative of an btmdmg' 
aathonty Beddei the tyranny and misrule, which 
be bad to undo at Baroda, was much greater and 
much more wide-tpread than at Travoncore, and the 
difficulty of strengthening the foondatioos of a good 
Government were immensely more trying There 
were clannanta to the Baroda Cfadi, who were busy 
m intngnes, fancying that the stars might favoor 
thiTTi some time and that they would have their day 
of good lack. These had to be quieted and nltunately 
Sir Madhav Rao dealt gently with these 
mtrignefs. He relieved them of heavy accamulated 
debts, niaHff hberal provtskn for tbeir maintenance, 
and treated with considefatfoo. Madhav Rao- 
had also to face the difficult pn^em of depriving » 
large number of the ex-&bibaraja s dep endants, who 

lavish grants conferred oa them donng the 
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5)revious regime, of their unmerited allowances with- 
out at the same time provoking general discontent. 
This was done by means of cash grants and by giving 
them in addition a moderate subsistence allowance on 
condition of good behaviour. Next, there were 
various complicated pecuniary claims pending against 
some of the leading members of Mulhar Rao’s adminis- 
Jtration. These were got rid of by summary com- 
promises. There were, again, the complaints of 
Native bankers to be disposed of. Under the old- 
order of things, rich banlcing firms were entrusted 
with the management of public funds on behalf of the 
State. The allowances of several of these had been 
discontinued by the late Maharaja and their services 
•dispensed with. These prayed for the restoration of 
their allowances Some of them also claimed the 
restoration of their private property which had been 
confiscated during the past regime. The settlement 
of these complaints was really a difficult affair, but 
Sir Madhav Rao did the work with consideration and 
tact. Equally difficult was the work of settling the 
claims of jewellers, who complained that their jewels, 
taken away for inspection, had been “neither purchased 
nor returned by the ex- Maharaja, but were needlessly 
detained. In deciding these applications, Sir Madhav 
Rao had to make his way through scattered and 
uncertain data, and, in many instances, where the 
circumstances would not brook delay, he had to lay 
down a rough basis of settlement and order payments 
With reference thereto, pending a closer scrutiny at 
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leisure. The allowances of some of the near relatives- 
of the late Maharaja had also to be satisfactorily' 
settled or re-adjnsted. The claims of some of the 
members of Maharaja Khanderao s family, who had 
their allowances stopped by Mulhar Rao “tuid were 
treated with unjust seventy by him, had also to be 
considered aud deaded. Besides these complicated 
claims, there were cases in the nature of pnvate suits, 
the mam complaint m which was that the ex Gaek 
war had misdeaded the suit, or that be bad unjustly 
abrogated a decisiQQ of bis predecessor The disputes- 
between the Sirdars and their bankers were a further 
source of vexahocu These difficulties were ail socceas* 
fully met by Sir Madhav Rao, and the British officers,, 
who watched events carefully m the early years were 
most favourably impressed with tbe Mmisteris- 
wonderful tact 

When these difficulties were settled. Sir Madhav 
Rao undertook tbe formidable task of forming a well> 
regulated system of administraboc Be Well knew 
that it would be uuwise to hastily thrust a foreign 
admioistratioa upon the people of the State, and he- 
therefore proceeded alowly but surely We have- 
resisted the temptation,” he wrote m his flrrt Admima- 
tration Report, 

to «ot«r &poQ anbJUou ooor»* of ItvcmJA 

b« pnuutor* to Duk* «nd pyomoleflto resnlaraod rigid Isn. 

A ilapls ix)pol«t(oQ Dfut bo aub]« to oitdtrttand ud tbor** 
for« oiuibU to act op to mlnota, «Ubor>t« and intrioata proTi> 
alooa. What tbaj daalra U aabaUstlal iiiaUoa. What tbar 
dlalLko laatratam of taohnioalltlaa, thaoUtotof wbkb la not- 
•pparact to tbalr roogb lutalUganpa aod tna aotioa ot vMoia 
thay eoDoalre to b* anly tha dafaaS or tha daUr of ioatloa. 
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Sa that the programme pf administration which 
Sir Madhav Rao marked out was mainly intended to 
maintain public order and tranquillity, to redress the 
evils of the past maladministration, to e'^tablish a 
machinery for the proper administration of justice, 
and create a Police commensurate with , the extent of 
the country , to promote education, to provide suit- 
able medical agencies , to reduce taxation and enforce 
economy in expenditure; and permanently to keep 
the expenditure fairly below the receipts, so that a 
surplus may become available as a provision for 
adverse seasons and available also for further ad- 
ministrative improvements. 

The administration of justice under the old 
rulers occupied a very subordinate place in the list of 
public duties. Sir Madhav Rao allotted to it the 
position and importance to which it is entitled ac- 
cording to the ancient Hindu and modern European 
ideas. The Public Works Department was brought 
into being for the first time and adequate resources 
were placed at its disposal. The finances of the 
State, which had fallen into utter disorder, were 
placed on a sound footing, and all existing resources 
carefully husbanded Previously revenue farmers 
made enormous gains and a venal and selfish order of 
officials favoured them and enriched themselves at 
the cost of the State and its subjects Sir Madhav 
Rao wrote a very telling) paragraph on this subject m 
his first Administration- Report. “It was an ex- 
chequer,” he wrote in the words of Burke, “ wherein 
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extortion was the aseeasor fraud the caahier, confa 
ajon the accountant, concealment the reperter, and 
oblivion the remembrancer Sir Madhav Rao faced 
this most difficult finandal problem with confidence 
rescued the finances frcHii all the old embarrassments 
and confnsioo mtrodneed honesty and Integrity into 
the administratioa and assured the solvency of the 
State as thoroughly as ho had done at Travancore. 
He placed the land revenue system upon a sound 
basis, substituting the ryot wan for the old farming 
system thus making a clean sweep of all the vexa 
Uoua and extortiouale modenta of the latter system. 
The following was the triangle within which the 
lines of hts financial policy were laid out (l) to 
amplify and, punfy the taxation of the country and 
to so fix it that It may last unaltered for a good 
period of years, (2) to fix scales of expenditure for the 
several departmenti of the Stale to that the Umiti 
thus imposed may cooUuae unchanged also for a coo 
fiiderable term of years and (3) to insure m ordinary 
a fair surplus over expenditure, so that a surplus 
may accumulate and be available in bad seasons to 
meet extraordinary demands. 

It IS hardly necessary here to go further mto the 
details of Sir Madhav Raos lotemaJ administration 
at Baroda to tell how he evolved order oat of chaos 
introduced honesty and efficiency into the a dminis t r a 
tioo improved the finances of the State, relieved the 
people from vexatbus taxes carried out a vigorous 
Public Work* pohey, made provision for the protco 
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lion and education of the people, afforded them 
medical relief free of charge, placed the administra- 
tion of justice on a sound footing and assured 
continuous progress and prosperity all round. We 
5haII content ourselves with only sketching, m Sir 
Madhav Rao’s own words, the broad outlines of 
the work he did during the five years he was at 
Baroda 

It would bo false modesty, to disguise the fact that during 
these five years, our work has been eroeodingly heavy and trying, 
for the factaccounts for our visible delays and defioionoies. It is 
not simply that wo have had to carry on ordinary current 
business Wo have had to investigate and decide a multitude 
of matters inherited by us, which in number and complexity are 
probably unsurpassed in any other Native State We have 
had to organise the machinery of Government. Wo have had 
to carefully consider and carry out vital reforms. We have 
■had to bring under control a vast expenditure m all its dark and 
intricate ramifications Wo have had to reotiry our relations 
with our numerous and diversified neighbours IiJ this respect, 
grave and embarrassing aberrations from sound principles had 
in course of time and negleofc, sprung up, and their correction 
presented peculiar difficulties We have had to brmg them to 
the notice of tho authorities concerned, to explain, to discuss, 
convince and sometimes to respectfully expostulate The 
extra strain thus caused has, however, begun now sensibly to 
■diminish, and it is therefore hoped that we shall be increasingly 
enabled to devote our tune and energies to the development of 
internal improvements. It must be frankly admitted that 
there is still abundant scope for our exertions in this direction 
All we claim to have done is that we have fulfilled the primary 
obligatioHS ot a oivihzed Government 

Such IS the tale of Sir Madhav Rao’s adminis- 
trative work at Baroda. We would have gladly 
recorded in detail the strength and completeness of 
the work he did there, but we must resist the tempta- 
tion as our space is but limited. There was one 
feature of his administration, however, in regard to 
which Sir Madhav Rao has been strongly attacked in 
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some quarters, and it is necessary to dwell upon thi^ 
subject wrth more fulness of det ail. 

It 13 contended by some cntics that Sir Madhav^ 
Rao failed to safeguard the lateresti oftheBarodai 
State, when they clashed with those of the Impenal> 
Government, that he yielded without a protest to the 
aggressive policy of the British Indian Government,, 
that, in a word the State was nothing to him if only 
he could Win a smile m high [quarters. We thmk. 
such a charge could only be made by those who are- 
Ignorant about the actual facts of the situation. 
Sir Madhav Rao was not at all responsible for what- 
ever mjunes the State might have mffered during his 
reyifTw Wherever and whenever he thought that 
the interest^ of the State were in jeopardy, he protest- 
ed against outside pressure in the strongest terms, 
possible. Beyond thtg he was powerless to do any 
thing He bad to yield as any other pohbcian in 
fais situation would have bad to do, when the- 
Supreme Government 3 mhog was peremptory and- 
inexorable. In most cases, however hu protests- 
resulted m accmpromise,— a great achievement, when 
we remember how difficult it is to get the Govern 
ment of India to budge « an inch from their eupenor 
position ID their deahnga with Native States. So- 
that what ignorant and irrespcnsiblo critics have 
blamed Sir Madhav Rao for is precisely that which 
brings him out as a high-class politician. 

To exemplify oar remarks let us take the salt 
question The British Government besides prohibit 
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ing the manufacture of salt in the Baroda State, ’ 
claimed the right to work salt-pans within the Gaek- 
war’s territory, and demanded the exemption of salt so- 
manufactured from the Baroda duties Sir Madhav 
Rao protested that the right to levy these duties 
‘belonged exclusively to the State and that the British ' 
Government was not justified in demanding exemp- ' 
tion. “ Apart from the question of right,” he added^ 

it 15 olaar that the opening: by the British Government of 
salt works within the Gaekwar territory is undesirable. How- 
ever aflfaira may have been managed in past years, when neither 
the ruler nor the subjects had any precise ideas of right and 
justice, m these days aucn matters are better understood, and a 
steady progress (no doubt the result of the close contact with 
the British Government) has set in towards the definiti m of the- 
rights of the State and of mdividuals Such being the case the 
opemng of the salt works, which will render necessary the pre- 
sence of the servants of the British Government within the- 
territory of the State, and transactions of various kinds between 
them and Gaekwar ryots, may lead to collisions and conflict of 
jurisdiction it appears to me that there is every reason to 
deprecate such a source of probable trouble and unpleasantness 

Throughout his tenure of office, Sir Madhav Rao^ 
fought sturdily in the interests of the State. A 
number of instances might be cited, which would 
make it clear beyond the shadow of a doubt that Sir 
Madhav Rao endeavoured energetically to safe-guard 
the interests of the State in spite of cynical asper-’ 
sions cast on his attitude towards the suzerain power,- 

Another point on which Sir Madhav Rao has- 
been roundly found fault with was the fact of his 
having sent for the sanction and approval of Lord' 
Ripon’s Government a draft-constitution proposed to- 
be enforced in the Baroda State on the installanon of 
the young Gaekwar to the Baroda Gad%. It Was 
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cooteoded that Sir Madfaav Rao s constitution would 
have redoced the Baroda State to a mere .Zemmdari 
"We have oo space to dtscnss that constitution here and 
show the hollowness and unwisdom of this cnbasm 
It IS but fair to note the contention of the adverse 
•cnticfl that enough bme had not been given for a 
constitution to grow from within, and that it was 
premature to enforce a cut and dry system of alien 
ideas of Government on an ignorant people. Side by side 
“With this It IS equally fair to remark that Sir Madhav 
Rao s cODStitubon was entirely the same m spirit and 
nearly the same m detail as the one promulgated in 
Mysore when those temtones were restored to Native 
Rule, and we all know how benedcially that constitu- 
tion has worked there in the best interests of the 
State. 

Sir Madhav Rao retired from Baroda m l882 
soon after the installation of the present Maharaja. 
He passed his days of retirement at Mylapore, where 
be died at the age of sixty three 

rv 

We have given a euffiaently dear presentment 
of Raja Sir T Madhav Rao, the admmistrator the 
pohtician and the statesman. Evolving order out of 
chaos m two if not three, important Native States, 
and skilfully sowing the seeds of an advanced system 
of Government — tins was the work of Raja Sir 
T Madhav Rao, the administrator Destroying 
silently the elements of disturbance and discontent 
hy laymg the malcontents under obligations to the 
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State, and securing for the State under his control* 
the utmost possible good under the utmost possible 
pressure of the Simla Foreign Office without pro- 
ducing friction, was the work of Raja Sir T. Madhav 
Rao, the politician. And perceiving beforehand the 
relations which would come to subsist between the 
British Government and their Feudatory States, and* 
adj*usting accordingly his system of administration so- 
that it may suit the changed circumstances under 
which Native States had begun or were soon to live, 
and forestalling, through the*force of his extraordinary 
talents, aided by the high education he had receivedi 
and acquired, such reforms in the States, placed’ 
under his charge, as time would sooner or later have 
made imperative, as also fore-stalling the relations 
which increased education in Native States would 
bring about between the Maharaj*as and their sdbjects, 
and proposing accordingly a constitution which, while- 
preserving what was good in the old order of things, 
would so fashion the State introducing it as to make it 
capable of moving with the movements of the age 
and rising with the rising aspirations of its subject 
people, — that was what constituted Raja Sir 
T Madhav Rao's title to statesmanship. 

Sir Madhav Rao, in our opinion, was a greater 
man than either Sir Salar Jung or Sir Dinkar Rao.- 
These latter did not possess that familiarity with the 
English tongue and hence with European thought on 
politics and political matters, which was Sir Madhav 
Rao’s/orie. Sir Madhav Rao’s acquaintance with Iitera, 
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tore bedring on Native States and policy pursued to 
■ward* them from time to timo by* the British Indian 
Govemmentf as also hia knowledge of European views 
on economics and finance was, it wQl be clear to those 
who study his oflicial writings aimply perfect and 
that arcumstance gave him a great advantage over 
the two other native statesmen of bis time. He could 
appreciate better than they could all that was best m 
the Britiih administrative system. And having the 
-capacity to appreciate that, he could inaDgorate, with 
less difflcnlty and morei confidence, an era of reform 
and pre^reaa in the States which were entrusted to 
hi3 care. In a way, Sir Salar Jung laboured 
under greater difflcolties than Sir Madhav Rao* 
His lot was cast amid less enlightened and less 
peaceful population so that be could not effect ro 
forme as smoothly as Sir Madhav Eao succeeded in 
doing Yet we are not under rating the great pobti> 
oan of Hyderabad, when we repeat that he was, on 
the whole, a smaller man than Sir Madhav Rao, — 
smaller in mtellectual attainments and perhaps tn 
talents. Sir Dinkar Rao represents the old school pi 
native pohumans, which becomes extinct with him. 
Sir Madhav Rao was a perfect politician of the new 
j school Sir Salar Jung plied between the two. 

To educated natives Sir Madhav Raos life is a 
nch mme of knowledge and experience. Those who 
study his State papers will not fail to be impressed 
With the vast store of ioformatioa and the kc^ 
observation of men and thing s which be brought to 
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Tbear on his ministerial work. His life will also teach 
them to be, especially in politics, more practical 
than theoretic, more accurate than wordy, more 
moderate than enthusiastic, more cautious thqn 
precipitate. 

V 

DEWAN ANANDA RAO 

In due course the mantle of the illustrious 
statesman fell on the shoulders of the eldest of his 
'.three sons. Dewan Ananda Rao lived to a ripe old 
age and retired as Dewan of Mysore. Born on 1 5th 
May 1852 in Travancore Ananda Rao received his 
early education in Madras and Trivandrum. He had 
a brilliant career at school and college having passed 
his Matriculation, f.a. and b. a. in the first class. 
•He took his degree in 1871 taking a first class in 
History, Logic and Psychology. After a brief stay in 
Indore as tutor to the late Maharaj’a Ananda Rao 
joined the Mysore service in 1 873 as an attache under 
the British Commission. He served in several Dis- 
tricts as Magistrate and earned reputation for 
calmness and courage especially in quelling a stnke m 
Mysore. He was subsequently Chief Secretary and 
Director of Statistics and later rose to be Revenue 
Commissioner and first Councillor to His Highness 
the Maharaja. Ananda Rao succeeded Mr. V. P. 
Madhava Rao as Dewan and his two years’ regimt 
was marked by peaceful and steady progress though 
there was no large departure of policy. Silent and 
•useful reforms were enacted. The one great service 
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which earned for him tho gratitude of the Mysoreapi. 
was that be reserved (he Mysore CivJ ‘service /or 
Mysoreans bom and domialed in Mysore. Ananda 
Rao did much to improve the service and during his- 
tenure of office Mysore also witnessed the birth of the 
Mysore Economic Conference Ananda Rao retired 
after two years of Dewansbip and received a speoal 
pension from the State. He was also honoured by 
the Bndsh Government with the title of CXK. He 
died on July 2oth 19(9 mourned by tho whole States 
Ananda Rao left no children, and be stontly refused 
to adopt holding the view that fiction cannot be tu 
fact and adoptions are unnaturaL 
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Kasi Shahabudin, C.l.E. 


^cMONG the great Indian statesmen of the last 
century Kazi Shahabudin deserves a high place. 
Born of comparatively poor parents he rose by sheer 
dint of character and ability and persevering indus- 
try to positions of trust and responsibility. Like 
many other statesmen in India he first won distinc- 
tion under the British Government and latterly 
devoted himself to the service of an Indian State of 
which he became the Dewan. By education and 
training he equipped himself to the high office to 
which he was called and he proved an administrator 
of no mean repute even in an age when Indian talent 
for administration was keenest. 

EARLY LIFE AND EDUCATION 
Kazi Shahabudin was born in 1832 in the family 
of an Arab Kuresh in Savant Wadi, a small but 
historically important Native State m the Southern 
Maratha country. Like so many of his co-religionists 
he received his early education in Persian and under- 
went a course of studies in Islamic theology. Later, 
he entered the State Marathi School where he at- 
tracted the notice of the then Political Superintendent 
of the State — Sir G. Le Grand Jacob. Closer contact 
confirmed Sir Jacob’s judgment of the character and 
ability of the youth who had attracted his notice at 
school. 

15 
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Thereupon Sir Jacob sent him to be educated at 
Poona where having Bniahed bis Brbnn] cooreo 
Shahabudm entered the Poona College. There also 
he displayed the same remarkable aptitude for 
leanung which gained for him the friendship and 
regard of the Profesaora. Subsequently sayi his 
biographer in the Representative Men of India,” 
ho jomed the then newly opened Engineering School, 
and in the year 1835 left it, after having passed a 
highly creditable examination. He cooJd without 
■difficulty have obtained an appointment in the State 
Pubhc “Works Department , but there’s a divinity 
that ahapes our ends.” He preferred to servo under 
Colonel Jacob as Head Qerk at Bbooj which plae^d 
him on the high road to hts future career as a stated* 
tran. Shortly afterwords bo was appomted Secre- 
tary to a Council of Regency — with the Pohhcal 
Agent the late General Trevelyan as its President — 
which was formed to conduct the affairs of the State 
of Eutch m consequence of senous dissensions bet 
ween the rcgning Chief and the heir apparent 

IN THE SBRVICB OF DHOOJ 

The duties of a Political agent were as might be 
expected, both difficult and delicate and the services 
of Mr Shahabudm Were of especral value to the 
Regency For it was a time of great trouble. The 
Mutmy had broken out and the whole milittry and 
otbo' resources of the Bombay Govemmcnt were re- 
quisitioned for service outoide the JPresideEcy It was 
natoral for the people to be uneasy under the circnms* 
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tances. Fortunately in every respect the hearty loyalty 
of the Chief, His Highness Rao Desuljee, enabled the 
Government of Bombay to withdraw the whole of 
the British troops from Bhooj for service elsewhere, 
and arrangements had to be made to guard the Resi- 
dency, the Treasury and the Fort, with the Durbar 
troops, and to raise with the least possible delay a 
small contingent under the command of European 
officers for local service. 

The strain on the Kazi might well be imagined 
and it is no wonder that he continued to possess the 
utmost confidence of the Political Agent. In fact he 
was so popular and withal so serviceable to the State 
at the time that when an appointment in the Educa- 
tion Department was offered to him, the Political 
Agent directly wrote to the head of the Depart- 
ment that the Kazi could not be spared. 

JOINS THE BOMBAY SERVICE 

The great services he bad rendered were, how- 
ever, subsequently rewarded by his appointment 
as an Assistant in the Revenue and Financial 
Department of the Bombay Secretariat. Here again 
he speedily came to be appreciated by the v^ell- 
known Sir Barrow Ellis of the Bombay Service. 
Mr. Ellis offered Mr. Shahabudin a first-class* 
Mamlatdarship in Gujarat, which he accepted. Iq 
this new sphere the Kazi made such good use of his 
opportunities that within two years after his appoint- 
ment as Mamlatdar he was nominated a Deputy 
Collector on probation, subject to passing the Lower 
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»nd the Higher Examinations at the expirattoo of 
one year He, however offered tnmp-lf for the 
higher examination withm nine months and having 
passed it with credit ’ was confirmed in his appolqt 
ment, and pasted to the Coiiectorate of Surat, under 
Sir Theodore Hope, then Collector of that district 
tVOHK IN KDTCa 

The good work done by the Kan m Kutch as 
Head Clerk to the Pohtical Agent and as Secretary 
to the Council of Regency had left its mart, and 
when towards the end of 1868 the post of Minister 
became vacant His Highnea the Rao selected him 
to fill It 

Bat this office was no hed of rosea. In those 
days intrigues m Native States were frequent The 
story of the KaxTs work for the Stale of Kutch may 
well be told m the words of Mr Sorabji Jehangir 
la oddltkm to ooniilottog portlM «ad IntHnM at tb* 
iHhubkc. tb« raUthsa of tb« PrtoM wUh oumy of too ZaatadAiv 
oalled Um ** Bhajodi " or kloimaiL, to whom oart«ia richta lud 
bMQ gnoxtstMd bj th« Brltbb OoranuBtot la tha of 

tb« eanuur; had beeoaa • mttUr ml eoBtrorany batweaa tho 
Political Agaot aod throogh him Uta Ooranusaot of Bombor 
and tba Ihirbar Tba ralationa betwaan tha Bao aod tha PoUU> 
eal Agtnt wara groallr atrafa>«d In eonaaqaano* of thU 
known aa tba ** Bha7«d oaaa ” Balog onahla oonadaotioBalr to 
aowri'tba’poUor of tbe BrItUh rapaiantatlTa, and rigfaUx an 
wllUng.aaaaaiTaotoftbaBritiabOoTanuDant.to oppoaf that 
poUoy tba nawty appofntad Dawan racpaatad to ba parmltUd 
1 to rarartito hla poat at Borat, bat wraa diaaoadad frocn -^detof ao 
br Um aaxnaat aoUoHatiooa of Hla Hlchoaaa tba Bao Tba 
aUoaUoa baoama raally graTo, and with tba tItw of tztrkaUoir 
hlmaalfCrosahlaambaTTaatiognoaltionbaraalgoed tba Brlttn 
aarrioa. and rsaotrad, In addition to hla ordinary dotlaa aa 
Wlni^TT to proaaoota tba Baoa aopaal In tba Bbajad earawBia 
iBbeaa. bow^ar, bahur anaiioeasinil in Todla. ba waa diapatob* 
ad to Soglaod la 18^ wfaara ba bad a £alrbaarior,wUpb 
Maootkad tba way for a aaUa&otory aattiasMot of tba eaaa. > 
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ACTIVITIES ABROAD 

While in London he was for three years Honor- 
ary Secretary to the East India Company and for 
two years Professor of Oriental Languages at the 
University College. 

About the year 1871 a Parliamentary Committee, 
presided over by the Right Honorable Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff, sat to inquire into the financial condition of 
India, and first amongst the few natives of the country 
who gave evidence was Mr. Kazi Shahabudm. 
On tbe eve of his return to India in 1 873 he received 
an appointment as attache to Sir Bartle Frere’s 
Mission to Zanzibar for the suppression of the slave 
trade, and during the short period he was with the 
Mission he acted as Special Correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph, contributing some interesting letters, 
specially on the question of slavery. From Zanzibar 
the Kazi proceeded to India, and resumed his duties 
as DeWan of Kutch. There, however, he found a 
state of things existing which compelled him to 
resign After a delay of some months, the Rao reluct- 
,antly accepted his resignation, and in March 1874 
the Kazi left the State. 

IN BARODA 

Soon after his retirement from Kutch, Mr. Kazi 
Shahabudm was invited by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
the^ then Dewan to the unfortunate Mulhar Rao, 
Maharaja of Baroda, to assist him in the administra- 
tion of that State, especially in the Revenue and. 
iFinancial Department. 
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Owing to the utter mcapaaty of Mulhar Rao,. 
DadabhaTs administratiozi was a abort hve done 
The Dewan and his coUeagoes iDcloding the Eaii re* 
signed and left Baroda. But on the deposition of the 
Maharajah arrangements were made to carry on the 
administration and Kasi Shahabudm was invited to 
be the head of the Revenne and Financial Depart 
inent The interregnum ceased on the appointment 
of Raja Sir T Madhav Rao as Minister, who Was 
invested with almost full powers of Government dur 
mg the mmonty of the present Maharaja Mr Shaba 
budin contmned at the head of the Finance Depart 
ment and became one of the most trusted Conncillora 
of the Minirter In his Admioistration Report, for the 
year 1876 Sir Madhav Rao wrote — 

Mr Kari SbahabtuUo tuu most saoeaafolij masacad tha 
Baranoa Oaiiartmcat. “nia Importaat oSear oomUnaii la a rara 
dacraa a ttioroo^ koorladga of dataJla vlth a tboroofti knoW'* 
ladga of priDolplaa. Hia aoarcj aad bU kaao pareapUoa tn«>» 
tbemaatraa fait throoth all tha aradattooa of tba Mnioa ortr 
Trblob ha praildas and hU appUoatfon to boaliiMa baa baaa aa^ 
that ba haafooad Uma to raodar ma raluabla anUtaDoe lo Uw 
oonaldairmtlDa of Importaat qaaatlona not partalnlxia to his own 
Departaaot. 

Not long after Shahabodin s salary was raised 
at the instance of the Minister who agam bore testf* 
mony to the Eaxi s services. 

I naad ool nr tliat I ra^ard Me. a g4rTiom as tvt 
rahiabla. Ha haa worked hi^ and taoaaiaiitly Ha has brooftit- 
mat (ittaUlaaaMaiwlccparUnoa to baas onhla work. HUtantl 
larlt 7 with tha graat ptloolplaa whklx moat gorarn pohllo saa- 
snraa anablas him to rapldlr troka ordar oat of oh ana. I harw 
largahr oonanltad Mr E n Id maklnc appolntmanta and pr^ 
motlooa, and 1 hay# obaarrad with moeh aatlafaotloa that bla 
aalaotion and raeommandatlon of nan ara Joit what thax 
ooghi to b«. Ha is a Tmrr rallahla and aa/a Judga 0 / marit and 
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character Another valuable feature in Mr. Kazi is, that ho 
knows how to secure the cordial co-operation of the public 
servants he comes in contact with. Ho is conciliatory, while 
firm where firmness is required. 

Sir Madhav Rao had good reason to speak of 
Shahabudin in such high terms. For, the latter cor- 
dially co-operated with the Minister in carrying out 
those reforms which have since made Baroda what 
it is. A regular revenue survey was organised and the 
anomalous systems of collecting revenue were replaced 
by an accurate and definitely ascertamed system. 
Large tracts of waste lands were reclaimed according 
to a very judiciously framed set of rules The secu- 
rity of life and property was ensured according to a 
code of rules formed for the guidance of the Police 
Department. The benefits of education were largely 
extended. Schemes for making railroads and metalled 
roads were started. Several large Works of public 
utility were started. 

In fine, as an English journal pointed out at the- 
time, it might be said truly that the work begun by 
Sir T. Madhav Rao had been successfully carried 
on by Kazi Shahabudin. One particular trait of the 
Kazi deserves special mention. During his tenure of 
office in Baroda, extending over a period of thirteen 
years, he rose high above the general run of officers. 

Indeed “ Whenever Sir T. Madhav Rao was- 
absent on leave or on duty, the Kazi was put m 
charge of the Minister’s work : no small responsibility 
when the state of transition through which the 
Baroda State was passing is borne in mmd." 
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He bad no predilection /or any porticalar caste or 
■crcciL He appreciated ment wherever be foand 
it| wbetber m the Brabmin, the MQSsalman» the 
Haiatha the Farsi* or the Gnjarati 

HONOUBS AND FURTHER SERVICES 

Doobtles such services Were duly appreoated by 
the Government who cooferred on him a Baba 
•dorship m 1877 Three years later be was made a 
Companion of the Indian Empire. 

The same year he, as officmting Dewan* was 
invited to a conference with the Bntuh Delegate on 
the question of the Baroda State entering into a Cu5> 
toms Uak>o with the British and the Portuguese 
Governments m connection with the Anglo-Portn 
gnese Treaty of 1879, 

Sir Madhav Rao resigned his o£Qce in Apnl 
1883 and the Maharaja appomted Khan Bahadur 
Kan Shahabudm bis Minister* which post be occupied 
for upwards of three years. Continuous hard work, 
however began to tell on bis beaJUi, end in July 1886 
he was allowed to retire on a handsome pension. 
In July 1886 Kasi Shahabudm left Baroda with the 
l^est wishes of the people aod the Durbar 
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(fz) Y a curious coincidence, one who was a fellow- 
student with Ka^i Shahabudin was destined in 
after life to be his fellow-worker and subsequently 
his successor in office in the Baroda State. The career 
of Lakshman Jagannath was, in fact, in many res- 
pects, similar to that of his predecessor. He, too, 
rose from humble beginnings by sheer dint of character 
and ability. His father was an old and faithful 
■servant of Government in the Bombay Presidency. 
Lakshman was born on the 15th August 1835 and 
after the usual school course joined the Poona College 
where as we said he was fellow student with Kazi 
Shahabudin Like the Kazi, Lakshman also won the 
warm appreciation of his professors “ for diligence, 
progress and exemplary conduct ” The story of his 
•early career is told with vivid interest by Mr. Sorabji 
Jehangir m his “ Representative Men of India.” 

IN BRITISH SERVICE 

We learn that soon after he left College he entered 
British service as a clerk in the office of the Superinten- 
dent of Police in Poona He was subsequently employed 
in the newly created department of the Inam Com- 
■mission ; he afterwards went to Sind where he seems 
■to have successively served as Accountant to the 
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Karachi Municipality Deputy Accountant ui the- 
office of the Collector of ShScaxpur anH later Account 
aot in the Harbour Works. In all these offices be- 
conducted himself with praiseworthy dfligence and he- 
naturally woo the unstinted appreciation of the 
authorities. In 1S63 we find htm appointed a 
Mukhturkar He then left for Hyderabad (Smd) OO’ 
promotiOQ and we hod the Collector and Magistrate of 
Hyderabad acknowledging the services of Lakshman 
Jagannath m terms of admiration of bis quahdes 
and talents We next see him m Karachi as Dufter 
daj to the Collector Here too he was found 
« invaluable. Ho was conhrmed soon after and the 
Collector Mr Lambert used these words m commend 
mg Lakshman Jagannath to the notice of the 
Government 

“I fto ofUn vspTMMd 07 Uch tpimoljiUoa of 

Mr Likibman t •errloM la thi* OoUsotont*, that^ 

I Oku only npMt b»r« what I bavo uid od fonnar oceaalooa. 
Whtn ha oama hora ararTthloa ahowad tha want of afflolairt 
Riwirlaioii ; tha Toppodar'a aooooota had bean oneloaad for 
two yaaia, and larga balaocaa of raTaoaa wato doe. Ha 
bnmght tha aeoounta lato ordar the fltai year aod radooad tha- 
OQtatuuUng hwlannei to oaa*balt to lata than a qoaitar tha 
aaoond yaar, and to trifling aoma dozisg tha aaooaadlag yaai^ 
of hla adminUrathnii Ha took a laading part In Introdoelag' 
tha new aystam of acooanta, and ha gare ma tha ntmoat aa*U* 
taooa hi drawtng op a oomplata mat of rfDaga forma oa the- 
IntrodootlOQ of tha ragolar aattlamaat. Hla ataady Indoitry 
comblnad with hla ondoobtadly graai ability anabUd him to- 
affeot fanproremanta In ararythlng wbioh eame tmdar hla rlaw 
and tha ti« tandarad ma waa Inraloabla. Ba la tha- 

baat Natlra pnUlo aarrant I hava aver had ondar ma.*' 
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After ten years’ stay in Sind, Lakshman 
Jagannath was transferred to Bombay, and in 186^ 
we find him at Sholhapur as Hoozur Deputy Collector. 
Here he so endeared himself to the people that they 
called their market after his name — “ Lakshmanpet.” 
A year later he was called away to the Belgaum Col- 
lectorate. He then passed the Departmental Examina- 
tion “ with credit *’ coming out first in rank among 
the successful candidates. After some rapid promo- 
tions, he was appointed Income Tax Collector and 
subsequently Chairman of the Municipality. To say 
that Mr. Lakshman Jagannath performed all his duties 
satisfactorily is to speak very inadequately of all the 
services he rendered Whether as an officer of 
accounts, a Magistrate, or a Chairman of the Munici- 
pality, he was a paragon of a public servant. His- 
energy was indomitable, and his judgment, temper, 
and tact were perfect. Performing his duties- 
with unswerving fidelity, he gained the good-wilk 
of all. 

Indeed in every office he was employed he worn 
the approbation of his superior officers These 
repeated commendations, says the writer of the 
sketch in “ Representative Men of India,” brought 
him prominently before the notice of the Govern- 
ment, so that his name was submitted to the- 
Government of India as that of a person well 
qualified to appear as a witness before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee appointed to inquire into the 
financial condition of India. The next year 1 1874). 
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Mr Lakahman Rao WoAt selected by Govemmbit to 
^flll the responfible and oneroia post of Assistant 
Revenue Coomussioner N D , one till then rarely, if 
ever conferred upon a Native. Ht was scarcely two 
months m this position when he was indented for by 
the Baroda State. 

IN THE SERVICE OF BAAODA 
We need not linger long over the drcnmstances 
which called him and some othen to Baroda. It was 
-a very cnbcal penod when all the befit available 
talents had to be employed m tiding over the cnsis. 
Mulhar Rao s mismle had just come to an end The 
Commission of Eoqniry had recommended certain 
‘tefonns which had to be urgently earned oat in order 
to stabilise the Government. Dadabbai Naoroji was 
mvited to form an admimstration consisting entirely 
of educated Indians. The Bntub Government, says 
the wnter of the sketch from which we have quoted 
already was persuaded to afford facilitKfl for the 
formation of such a Government as the I>ewan 
suggested by lending to the Baroda State the services 
of such of their officers as might accept posts therein 
It was under these circumstances that Kaxi Shaba 
bndin wrote to bis old scbool*fellow Mr Laksbman 
Jagannath to join the newly formed GovernmenL 
^ter recalling past times he said This is a fine 
■opportunity for one of your talents to show what 
•educated Natives can do and to do an immense deal 
of good to large numbers of the poor There could 
>be only one p nswer to this impressive call Laksbrnan 
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Raotook charge of the Navsari District . as Soohah 
hat js to say, he was invested with revenue and ludi- 
cia powers equal to those enjoyed by the Collector and 
Judf of a British District. In fact he tvas virtually 
the head of the whole District, responsible for its 
a ministration. And by training and capacity he 
was best fitted for this onerous task which he per- 
formed with distinction But not long after, affairs 
in Baroda took a serious turn. The alleged attempt on 
the life of the British Resident brought the adminis- 
tration of Dadabhai to an end and the new Soohah 
of Raosari was left to fight the battle of reform single- 

fr^m th removed 

fom the. pads and Sir R. Meade assumed charge of 

Government The onsis over, things took their normal 

TOurse and Lakshman Rao continued to do his bit to 

further the work of reform he had begun. Not only 

in his District but in the head office as well, bis work 

was by no means negligible or slight. He brought to 

his task no inconsiderable tact, judgment and 
resource. 

To evolve order out of chaos, to eliminate the ' element™ v 
anarchy, and to introduce peace and contentment aZf 
opprewed people, is a task which, as it faUs to the lot f ® 
a few, is also one which calls for the - exercise of rarfaH 
trative abilities. Mr. Lakshman Rao waa by 
training and varied experience weU fitted to unLrtake aJoW 
tas^and,a8 the results prove, he has performed it with 
to himself, honour to the Government which he aerver^*^.i 
benefit to the ryots and to the State. ’ 

Though his work was welcome to the peace-loving 
citizens of the State he was ,not left undisturbed by- 
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the rowdy elementB of the population The farmers 
■of revenues, whoso prosperity depended on the conti 
nuance of misrule and anarchy stoutly opposed his 
reforms and it was not before hia iron will was 
■exercised that they ceased to oppose them We 
read 

The rincludc wu tgoaroritod^ and ulntarx tt«p 
atonoed th«m all. Tbt land waa oT»r>taxad ; ioatlM thua waa 
naxt io nooa. Saearity of Ufa and proparty not ba«n 
Imown for yaart. l£r T^kthman, thaf tn 

Ttmady ihtM arfla Tbo aaiaomant on land waa radoead 
b; naarty forty par oant. A poUoa force waa organlaed. Llbaral 
rolaa wara mada to anooarao tba onltlratloD of wasta landil 
lti«M and aaracal oofftuU maaaaraa brought paaoa and proa- 
parhy io the dUtrlet Thatowoof HaTiarl, by Ita olrajJnaai 
and wall latd*ont roada, attraatad alsitoa, pao^ from Bconhay 
and olhar diftrleta going thera to anjoy their hoUdar*. In tha 

Dirlaion, wbara r^V«hm»n Bao waa nbaeqaaDtly timiia« 
famd, ha had to daal with a dangarona atyla of outlawry 
haridai tha oonhiaad alata of Bareona admlnlatratioo and 
aatstandlog aeooniit work, hot ha oopad anooaaafally with 
thaaa arlla, aa waa iaaiiflad to by Eaja Blr T Idadhar Bao 
Ha waa than eallad npon to ftH tha poaltioc of tha haad of tha 
Baranoe Depaitmaot, whera ha tntrodocad onlformity of prooa 
dura In tha work of that dapartmank Uaoy irragolar taxaa, 
tnaqaltahla Inthalr Ineldanoa on peraona and proparty wara 
elthar aboUihad or aqaallaad, and a thoroogh ylgUanea waa 
axareiaad on tha work of tha anbordlnate offloara. Papartmantal 
axamlnatiocta were Introdnead In tha Baranoa Serrlea. whkh 
waa alao ended and organlaad, ao that tha anbordlnata offlears 
nuv be rewarded aoeordlng to tbalr marlta and tha aoondnaaa 
of thair work. 

Natunlly Lakshman Rao s vinous and succeis- 
fol administration drew the attention of the autbori 
ties concerned. In Aoffust 1886 H. H. Sayaj! Rao 
Gaekwar selected him to snereed Eaii Shababudin as 
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Dewan. His administration was marked by quiet 
and unobtrusive work. Substantial reforms were 
introduced. Writing of the , reforms carried out 
in his reyime Mr. Sorabjee Jehangir points 
out : — 

Trado m tranait used to bo oncumborod by heavy Cuatoma 
duties, which havo ainca boon aboliahod Tho ayatem of 
popular education haa been put upon a aound baaii, and a 
liberal ^expenditure upon it aanotionod. Increased provision 
hai been made for affording medical relief to tho people. The 
Bxcuo Department haa boon brought more in harmony with 
that of the Bombay Presidency, which, while aeourmg peaceful 
relations with the neighbouring British authorities, haa also 
proved dnancially prohtablo to the State 

Lakshman Rao’s responsibilities were even more 
onerous than those of other Dewans. The Gaekwar, in 
consideration of his health, had to be away from the 
State for long periods The administration had there- 
fore to be conducted by the Council with the Dewan 
at its head The Dewan had always directed the ad- 
ministration with marked ability. So admirable was 
Lakshman Rao’s administration that Col. Berkley, in 
a letter to His Highness wrote — 

“The work of the administration here ha* gone on perfectly 
smoothly since you left My mterferenoe or advice have been 
seldom needed In your Dewan you have an excellent and loyal 
servant, who never for a moment loses sight of your mterest* " 

To this may be added Col. Oliver St. John’s 
observations culled from his own letter to the 
Minister. 

“ I congratulate you personally on the near return of His 
Highness, which will relieve you of the heavy responsibility 
you have borne during his absence. He is to be congratulated 
•on having had so honest and capable a Minuter to rule his 
State during hu absence.” 
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Nff wonder that on February \6 1887 on the 
occasion of the Jubilee of Her Majesty s reign the 
Government thought fit to bestow on him the title of 
Dewan Bahadur os a personal distinction* 

Laln^bman Jagannotb retired m 1890 with a 
pension from the Bntisb Government and a hand- 
some allowance from the Gaekwar and be spent a 
well earned rest m the histone city of Poona* 
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Romesh Chunder Dutt* 


EARLY YEARS 

(TJOMESH CHUNDER DUTT comes from 
Xi cultured family of Calcutta which was distin- 
guished even m the days of Clive and Warren- 
Hastings. His great grandfather, Nilmani Dutt, was 
a kind'hearted, broad*minded, distinguished Hindu 
leader of Calcutta, well-known in the latter half 
of the eignteenth century His great uncle,. 
Rasamoy Dutt, was the first Indian who held] 
the high posts—first of Principal of Sanskrit College" 
m Calcutta, and then of Judge of the Court of Small 
Causes. His father Isan Chunder was one of the first 
Deputy Collectors in Bengal, when that service was 
created for the higher employment of Indians by Lord 
William Bentmck. Miss Torn Dutt a cousin of 
Romesh Dutt, wrote English verses which were much 
admired in England a generation ago ; and several, 
Others of the gifted family distinguished themselves 
in literary pursuits. 

Mr. Romesh Dutt was born m Calcutta in 1848 
(August 13,) but his early boyhood was mostly passed 
in many Bengal Districts, where his father was 
employed as Deputy Collector. Those were pre- 
railway days,' and -Mr. Dutt had always pleasant 
recollectioils of long journeys by land and river, and^ 
16 
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of many viUagefi and towoa and Districts vmted in ha 
boyhood. 

Loang ha mother and father soon after, young 
Roroeflh and ha brothers and sisters lived under the 
guardianship of ha unde, Shashi Chnnder bmself a 
man of hterary pursuits and greatly devoted to 
English literature. Romeah a successes m the Uni 
versity examinatioiu were marked ha was the first 
of his school at the Matriculation Examination of 
1S64 and he stood second m order of merit among 
all the students of the Univeisity at the first Eia 
minahon m Arts held in 1866 But he never gradua 
ted — an event happened which changed ba future 
hie and career 

deparidre Foa bngland 
O ne fine morning m 1868 (March 3 ) three 
Bengah youths left India and sailed for England. 
One of them, Surendranath Bonerjea, went 
With his father s consent the two others Bihan 
Lai Gupta and Rnmesh Chonder Dutt bad simpty 
run away from their homes under the cover 
of night I Wc can scarcely realise m these 
days the risks and the difficulties, the social and caste 
prohibitions which young Hindus had to fece^ saty 
yean ago before they could croea the sea. Wo have 
beard that the three bertha m the steamer Were 
engaged m the name of * Surendranath Banerjea and 
two friends because the two fnends feared to have 
their nama published before they bad effected their 
escape! But they were deternfined, all three of 
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them, and calmly faced all the risks that lay before 
-them, and it almost seems as if the hand of Destiny 
impelled them to the bold venture which shaped their 
‘future life. The name of Surendranath Banerjea is a 
household word to-day all over India ; as a patriot, 
an orator, and a journalist he has nobly per- 
formed his life’s duty. .Bibari Lai Gupta had a 
distinguished career, and iretired from the Indian 
Civil Service, full of honours, some years ago, as a 
Judge of the High Court of Calcutta, Romesh 
Chunder Dutt also retired from the same service but 
won fame and distinction by his varied labours in 
more fields than one. 

AU the three succeeded at the open competi- 
tion of 1B69. More than three hundred English 
candidates had appeared at that Examination, but 
Mr. Dutt won the third place in order of merit , and 
he stood second among all the English candidates ' 
in English Literature. In Sanskrit he easily 
stood first. 

STUDY IN ENGLAND 

The Indian students found easy introduc- 
tions to English homes, and Mr. Romesh Dutt was 
welcomed by many English families. He witnessed 
the great Parliamentary Election of 1868 which re- ^ 
turned the Liberals to power, and Gladstone became ' 
Prime Minister for the first time. The young Indian ' 
student had admission to the House of Commons^ 
listened to the speeches of Gladstone and- Disraeli,-" 
and had personal introductions to John bright and-'" 
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Henry Fawcett, the greatest friends of India m tho se- 
days. He attended meetings where John Stuart 
MiU spoke car Charles Dickens gave readings from bis> 
novels he was present at receptions at the 
Of&ce, given by the Doke of Argyle, then Secretary 
of State for India , and he made many friends nrnrmg 
the eminent Englishmen of those days Among Pro^ 
fesors of the London University College under whom 
bo studied, he knew Henry Morley and Theodore- 
Goldstucker moat mtimately and altogether he 
earned away with him very pleasant recollections of 
bis first EOjoum in England. 

BAHLY OFFICIAL WORK 
For eleven years from 1871 to l 882 , Mr 
Romesh Dutt served m vanous capaaties m vanons 
Districts in Bengal His first ezpenence of famine 
rehef work was in the l>istnct of Nadiya in 1874 
but a more arduous W(xk was impoaed upon him m 
1876 when a ternble cydime and storm* wave swept 
over south-eastern Beogal and earned away over a 
hundred thousand people. Mr Remesh Dutt was- 
selected to re*orgaaixe administration m the island of 
Dakhin Shahbaspur m the mouths of the Ganges. 
The whole island was covered with dead bodies like 
a vast battle-field, and dead men and women bung 
on treesf floated on tanks, and were carried up and 
down by the tides. A cholera broke out almost 
immediately which was scarcely less fatal than the 
cyclone, the looting of property which had been 
wiubed away from private homes was a daily occua* 
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Tence, and a famine due to the loss of crops ended the 
tale of disasters. Amidst all these ternble disasters 
the young ofiBcer of five years’ standing worked 
almost single-handed ; he rebuilt villages, restored 
order, relieved the sufferers and re-organized the 
administration. Peace and prosperity smiled once 
more on the island before he left. 

EARLY LITERARY WORK 
In the midst of official work m various Districts, 
Mr. Romesh Dutt’s pen was not altogether idle even 
in those early years. He wrote small works in 
English about his TTirse Fears in Eurojpe and about 
the Literature and the Peasantry of his own Province ; 
■but his first senous work as an author began with his 
well-known Bengali Novels. The famous Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjea, the greatest Bengali writer of the 
igth century, was an intimate friend of Mr. Romesh 
Dutt. They met one day in Calcutta, and Bankira 
Chandra urged his young friend to try his hand at 
Bengali. “ Write in Bengali I — exclaimed the latter, — 
“ but I hardly know the Bengali literary style I” 
“Style!” ” — rejoined Bankim, — “why, whatever a 
cultured man like you will write will be style. If you 
have the gift in you the style will come of 
Itself 1 ” Mr. Dutt remembered this conversation 
and between 1874 and 1880, he produced his four 
histoncal Novels in Bengali which are now a part 
of the permanent literature of Bengal One of 
them. The Slave Girl of Agra, has since appeared m 
English. 
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DISTRICT MAQISTRATB 

Eleveo years had passed since Mr Romesh Dutt 
had commenced service. Within this time he had 
twice acted as District Magistrate for short periods^ 
and other Bengali cfBcera had also acted m such 
capaaty for a few months. Was it safe to place 
Indians m charge of Districts for long periods ? Was 
it safe to make Indian officers permanent District 
Magistrates? These unea^ thonghls rose in the 
minds of many English admimstratorB, gnj many 
Anglo-Indian joumab acoffed at the idea I Fortunately 
the qcesticn was solved, not by angry cootioversyr 
but by fair trial and Mr Romesh Dutt Was the 
first Indian officer who held execunve charge of a 
Distnct for a prolonged time. From April 1883 to 
April 1885 (with a very abort interval) be was kept 
m charge of Bartsal, (RackergunjJ the most turbulent 
and difficult Distnct m Bengal. The time, too, was un 
favourable, and race-fechngs ran high during the Dbert 
B 3 I controversy But the eipenment ended m complete- 
aod marked succesa The Indian Magistrate worked 
m perfect harmony with bis English subordinates — 
Jomt and Assistant Magistrates, the Civil burgeon and 
the Police Superintendcot. He secured peace, and 
of noting and disturbance in that tnrbulent 
District were fewer under his administration than 
they had for many years. He won the Jove and 
respect of the people, and the Annual Resolutions 
published lu the Government QojbUo commended in’ 
high terms the results of his rule. 
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The Marquis of Ripon was then Viceroy of 
India. He was pleased to send for the Indian Magis- 
trate, and expressed his high approval of his work in 
a difficult District, and during a time of great tension 
of race feelings. “I sent for you,” — Lord Ripon 
was pleased to remark, — “ as I wished to see you and 
know you before leaving India. Your work should 
be known m England ; the fitness of Indians for 
high administrative posts would not then be ques- 
tioned.” It is a pleasure to record that the fitness of 
Indians to hold charge of Districts has never been 
questioned since 1885. 

THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT 

Perhaps it was a higher gratification to Mr. 
Romesh Dutt that he was able to render some 
help towards the final triumph of a cause for 
which he had laboured for years. Very early in his 
career, he had Written on the condition of the 
Peasantry of Bengal, and had pointed out the need 
for some security of their tenures and some fixity of 
their rents. The book had little influence at the time, 
and had been scoffed at by Zemindars and ignored by 
Government, but the writer never lost heart. Many 
years had not passed, before Government awoke to the 
necessity of the reforms and Mr. Dutt had many 
opportunities of reiterating his arguments and passing 
for legislation. Sir Anthony Macdonnell (later Lord 
Macdonnell,) then Revenue Secretary of Bengal, at 
last took up the work of drafting a Bill No reports 
W«re more valuable' to him than those of the young 
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Magistrate of Bansal , no help was more cordially 
acknowledged by him In the Government ffoiette 
than that of Mr Ronaesh Dott, The Bill was at last 
passed by lord Dofferm m the Lefilulative Coaodl ol 
India , and the protection needed by coltivatofs was 
secured by the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 
THE RIG-VEDA CONtBOVEEST 
After fourteen years of service, Mr Romeah Dntt 
took two years forlough 1885 to 1887, and the first 
of these years he spent m India. He at once pJonged 
into literary work and produced a social Novel which 
has since been rendered into Hoglish under the title 
oi The La }<6 0 / Bat this was mere hteraiy 
pastime , he entered on a more fomndable ondertaking 
when, with the help of some Sansknt Pandits he 
b^an a Bengali translaboo of the ancient Hymns of 
the Rig Veda. Orthodox took alarm at the prospect 
of the sacred hymns being laid open to laymen , and 
the idea of a non Brahman like Mr Dutt laying 
aacrilegioas hands on the holiest of holy books raised 
a perfect storm of opposition. Fonoos articles 
appeared week after week m Vemacolar ncwspapers^j 
sarcasm or mvectivo was poured on the devoted 
head of the danog translator and the translatian 
itself Was condemned and vilified before it had 
appeared In print 1 Mr Dott faced this opposition 
in the way in which be faced all other opposition 
through life. And before the year 1885 was out his 
first vohime astonished all orthodox world. The 
very attacks on bb book bad added to the list of his 
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subscribers ; and before he sailed for Europe, early 
in 1 886, the complete translation of the work was in 
the Press. It is the only complete translation of Rigr 
Veda hymns published in the Bengali language. 

SECOND VISIT TO EUROPE 
Early in 1886, Mr. Romesh Dutt, accompanied 
by his wife and children, and also by his elder 
brother Jogesh Chunder, the laborious translator of 
the Sanskrit History of Kashmir, sailed for Europe. 
His old friend Bihari Lai Gupta had preceded him 
and received him in London. 

The English summer was passed m a quiet sea* 
side place, but Mr. Romesh Dutt wished to see more 
■of the world. First he made a trip to the North Cape, 
and travelled through the delightful countries of 
Norway and Sweden ; and later on he made a pro- 
longed tour through the Continent 

historical work on ancient INDIA 
On rejoining work after leave, Mr. Romesh Dutt 
was posted for a short time to Pubna, where he was 
reminded of the days of his boyhood ; and then was 
transferred to Myraensingh, perhaps the heaviest 
District in Bengal It is a vast District with a popu- 
lation of nearly four millions ; and Mr. Dutt was sent 
there when the indiscreet acts of a senior English 
Collector had embittered feelings between Hindus and 
Mahoraedans. Within a few months the breach was 
healed, and peace was restored. 

For two years and-a-half, Mr. Romesh Dutt 
worked m this heavy District His administration 
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was marked by repression of cnme, increase of pros 
penty among the people, and by a great development 
of roads and conxnanicatioQS, — the new Datnct 
Boards and Sub* District Boards working satisfactorily 
under his sympathetic guidance. One would think 
such heavy work would suffice for any officer, but 
Mr Romesh Dott undertook and completed, m this 
District, what is perhaps hjs greatest bterary work. 

The translaUon of the Rig Veda hymns had 
first inspired him with the idea of wnting a History 
of Ancient India, based on Sansknt Literature and 
the researches of European schnlars. A few essays 
from his pen had already appeared, but it was now 
that be fairly began the Herculean task and the book 
at last appeared m three volumes, between 1888 and 
1890 It 13 called O\^l\sat%on Ancuni India^ 
and remains to this day a complete and comprehen- 
sive history of Anaent India. An edition appeared 
in Lmidon a few years later and several editions 
iiave been published and sold in India. 

DECORATION 

In 1Q9O Mr Romesh Dntt was transferred to 
Burdwan and as the Maharaja of Bordwan was 
then a minor the Collector had to look after his edu 
cation and his estate. From Bordwan he went to 
Dma]pnr and thence to the heavy District of Midna 
pore, of which he remained m charge for nearly two 
years. His long and meritorious service In some of 
the most important Districts m Bengal as well as his 
brilliant bterary work, was known to Govemmentv 
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and m 1892, Mr. Romesh Dutt was made a Com- 
panion of the Indian Empire. 

But his arduous work at Myraensingh and 
Midnapore, as well as the malarial climate of Burdwan 
and Dinajpur, had told on his health ; and in the 
autumn of 1 892 he was compelled to take furlough 
again. 

THIRD VISIT TO EUROPE 
During that autumn and winter, he visited 
Kashmir and Mussourie and Hurdwar and other places 
in Northern India with his friend Mr. Bihari Lai 
Gupta, and early in 1893 he sailed for Europe. 

The inclement spring of England brought about 
a fresh attack of the malaria he had contracted in 
Burdwan, and for weeks he was confined to his 
room m the seaside place of Bournemouth. Recover- 
ing from this attack, he proceeded to Germany, and 
went through a course of mineral baths and mineral 
drinks at Wiesbaden. 

DIVISIONAL COMMISSIONER 
Restored to his usual strength and health 
Mr. Romesh Dutt returned to India in 1893. 
And it was about this time that he founded the 
Bangiya Sahitya Partahad, or the Academy of 
Bengali Literature, now one of the most flourishing 
and useful literary institutions m India But it was 
his administrative career which excited intense 
' interest at this period. He had done 22 years’ service, 
and established his reputation as a strong, sounds 
and thoroughly efficient officer. His opinion and 
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judgment were valued by Government on large 
questions of administration , his sympathies with the 
-cultivating and labouring classes were known his 
■work m difficult DiatncU under difficult arcumstoncea 
liad been unifi^rmly socceasfuL * He is perflouriy 
near a ComnusaioaerBhip I ” — remarked many an 
Englishman with bated breath* Will he be passed 
over for a CommtsooneiBhjp t — flftVed hla country 
men m their own circles. The question went up m 
«ome shape or other to the Tndm Council at White 
hall and it was the view held there that the Indian 
Officer should not be passed over if he was fit. 
Accordingly, when the tune came, Mr Romrsh Dott 
Was appointed Commissioner of the Burdwan Divsioo 
in Apnl 1894 and he was the only Indian who rose 
to the rank of t Commissioner of a Divisioo in all 
India, in the nineteenth century 

It was when be was Commiauoaer of Bordwon 
that Mr Romesh Dutt was appointed a Member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council Ho great expenence 
in District work enabled him to render much help In 
District questions which the then Lieutenaut Gover 
nor of Bengal, Sir Charles Elliott, gracefully acknow 
ledged on more than oue occasion* But he bad to 
resign bis Membership when he went to the more 
distant Dl?mon of Onssa as there was no railway 
connection then between Onssa and Calcutta 
The Commissioner of Onssa is also 
Superintendent of some twenty Native States called 
the Onssa Tn*batary Mahals. And Mr Romesh 
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Dutt was appointed to the g'^^st-political appoint- 
ment over the head of a senior English Officer who 
was not considered quite fit for the work. 

Both in Burdwan and in Orissa, the first Indian 
Commissioner maintained the high reputation he had 
won by his long previous work. Early in 1897 he 
went again on furlough ; and in October of the same 
year, after a service of 26 years, he retired from the 
Indian Civil Service. 

RETIREMENT FROM SERVICE 
Much surprise was felt at Mr. Romesh Dutt’s- 
retirement after 26 years* service, when under the 
rules of the service he might have continued nine 
years more. __ 

The fact is he Wished to devote himself whole- 
heartedly to literary pursuits which he always called' 
his “ first love *’ He had formed the ambition of 
leaving some durable works behind him, which his 
countrymen would value, even after his death. He 
was in the fiftieth year of his life and had earned his 
pension ; and he decided to devote the remaining years 
of his life to earning literary fame rather than to earn-^ 
ing a fortune. 

In the second place he wished for greater inde- 
pendence and larger opportunities to strive for thatj 
progress m self-government and those liberal Reforms>- 
for which the time was ripe. His long expenence in 
administration had convinced him that British Rule 
m India could be more efficient and more popular by- 
the admission of the people to a share in the control 
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direction ol that administrabom And he 
felt an irresistible impolse to part in the 

nationaJ endeavour to aecnre this share for ha 
countrymen* 

Those 'who bad watched his career, smce 1897 
tni the last day of his death m 1909 will admit that 
'be decided nghtly m obeying the impulses which he 
felt withm himself 

PROLONGBD STAY IN BOROPH 

For seven years, from the early months of 1897 
to the commencement of 1904 Mr Romesh Datt was 
mostly m England. Twice withm thts period be 
came to India once totbelmcknow Coogresof 1899, 
and again m 1902 , hot most of bit work dnnng 
these seven years, literary and political, was done in 
England 

Mr Romesh Dutfs wife and yonngest daughter 
accompamed him to Eaglaod in 1897 , ha only son 
bad preceded him m the previous year The young 
nmn was admitted to Christ Church Oxford, where 
he eventually took his degree, and afterwards came 
out to India as a Barrister Mr Dutt himself was 
appointed Lecturer ou Indian History at University 
College, London and be le cture d on that subject for 
a number of years before many Eoghsb students 
eluding selected candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service. He also cooperated with Mr W C Bon 
neijee in all endeavours for the reform of Indian ad 
muustnitiai and ha paper on the separation of the 
Judicial and Executive functions m India, pu b lished 
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as far back as 1 893, brought the question into pro- 
minence. 

They and Mr. Romesh Dutt were the three 
leaders of the Indian party in London, — earnest, 
devoted men who laboured in England for the Indian 
cause in the closing years of the nineteenth century. 

THE INDIAN EPICS 

But Mr Romesh Dutt never lost sight of his 
literary pursuits Ancient Sanskrit Literature was 
his favourite study, and he conceived the bold idea of 
presenting the two ancient Epics of India, the Maha- 
hharata and the Ramayana, m a readable form to the 
modern world. His plan was not to give a condensed 
version, but to make a full and literal translation of 
the essential portions of the epics, and to link them 
together by short explanatory notes. He tried several 
English metres, till he hit on the one most closely 
resembling the Sanskrit Anustuhh metre ; and he 
laboured for years together till he completed this self- 
imposed task. He consulted Professor Max Muller 
while his work was stilh in progress ; and the 
venerable Oxford scholar wrote back that it was 
scarcely possible to present within readable limits 
even the mam story of the Mahahharata an epic of 
ninety- thousand verses I Mr. Dutt, however, quietly 
went on with his work, and when the Mahahharata 
was completed, he presented a copy of it to the 
Oxford Professor. Dr. Max Muller was so charmed; 
and astctoished with the result, that he readily 
consented to wnte an Introduction. It is a valuable 
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little eassy all the more valuable because it was one of 
the last things that Professor Max Muller lived to write, 

Mr Romesb Dutt bad wisely arranged to issue 
hi3 metrical translationa in the well known Temple 
Classes senes. They were much appreaated in 
England and America, and 15 000 copifs of the 
Uakabharata and lo^ooo copies of the Bamaifotvix 
were sold in a few years. Mr Dutfs purpose was- 
fulfilled the ancient Indian Epics Were made known 
to the modem world. 

THB CONGRHS 3 OF 1 899 

Throughout the years 1898 and 1899 Mr 
Homesb Dutt was invited to speak oa Indian subjects 
on many English plaJ/orros and be succeeded to- 
some extent, m arousing an interest m the ftate of 
India then in the throes of a famine, a plague, and a 
frontier war Mr Dutt^ speeches were valued, 
zsore for their lucid and vjgoroda exposition of facts 
and arguments, than for any flights of eloquence or 
rhetoric and he established a reputabon as a safe 
and trustworthy and sound exponent of Indian views. 
His conntrymen read his speeches with delight and 
hail^ this new advocate of the Iiidian cause, so- 
strong m fa ct s, so nch m official experience and 
knowledge. And towards the close of 1899 they 
bestowed upon him the highest honour m their power 
by electing hrm President of tbq Congress which was 
to be held at L u c kn ow 

Thousands of his coontrymen who had only 
known hlni by name or by hia works, saw him for 
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the first time when he stood on the Congress platform 
m December 1 899. He had passed the age of fifty, 
but his tall figure and vigorous erect form struck his 
audience. He did not belie their expectations , and h& 
gave almost a new turn to Congress politics when he 
pleaded vigorously for the cultivators and landed 
classes of India, exposing the excessive and uncertain 
assessments on land which necessarily led to chronic- 
agricultural poverty and accentuated frequent 
famines. Mr. Dutt’s Congress speech was a virtual' 
declaration of war against excessive land assess- 
ments in India ; and those who knew him felt that 
he meant to fight. 

CONTROVERSY WITH LORD CURZON 
Mr. Romesh Dutt had a long audience with 
Lord Curzon on his return to Calcutta, and he 
pressed two points before the Viceroy. In the first 
place he pleaded for some reasonable limits to the 
Government demand from land, both in Ryotwari 
and in Zemindari tracts, — limits which would control 
the operations of Settlement Officers, and could be 
enforced by impartial tribunals. Lord Curzon hstened 
courteously to the facts and arguments urged, promised 
to give them consideration, but was not prepared' 
to give an immediate reply. In the second place 
Mr. Dutt pleaded for some share for his countrymea> 
m the control and direction of the administration, 
some room in the Executive Councils of the Viceroy 
and of the Provinces, m fact all those reforms 1 which 
have since become of such momentous importance in- 
IT 
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the scheme of Self Government foe India. There was 
some debate on this point, and Lord Cnrxoo ended 
the debate by asking the qoestioo which he has often 
asked since — ‘ After all, ie not the rule of one irwin 
the best form of rule for India? * 

Mr Dott was not to be ousted in a field in 
which he was master He followed up hia verbal 
representations with those Opan Jjettars on Land 
Asessments m India which have now become bis* 
tone. Retorning to England, he published these 
Open Letten m the shape of a book with a vast deal 
of additional mformatioa compiled from Bine Books 
which wag a revelation to most readers m India. 
Furthermore, he associated bimaelf with a nomber of 
high Anglo'lQ(han admieustiatora who bad retired 
ffom India nch m renown and experience, and on the 
2 oth December I goo, they jomtly presented a 
Memorial to the Secretary of State for India demand- 
ing reasonable re&tnctiQoa onland assessments in India. 

The India Government was thus forced to make 
a reply The reply came m Lord Curxoo s famous 
Resolution on the Laud Revenue Pohey of India m 
January 1 902 U admitted certain definite pnndples 
ha the matter of Land Assessments for which Mr Dutt 
and his coQeagnes had contended. It laid down 
certain onthoc^tive rules regulating future aascaa- 
menta. It Was a docunwot which could henceforth 
be appealed to for fnlfilment of the pledges it 
cootamed. So far the result of the controveny was 
satisfactory 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA 
But if Lord Curzon had hoped to have thet 
last word in this famous controversy, he had mistaken 
his opponent. Mr. Romesh Dutt had not been idle 
after the publication of his Open Letters and the 
submission of the Memorial. He had put forth all his 
energies on the task he had undertaken He had 
collected a vast library of Indian Blue Books, dating 
from the commencement of British Rule in India, and 
consisting of over two-hundred bound bulky volumes. 
He had ransacked these invaluable records, and 
studied the history of Land Settlements and Industries, 
and the Finances of India And he prepared an 
exhaustive Economxc Kxstory of Indxa from the date 
of the Battle of Plassey to the dawn of the 2oth 
century. The great work appeared in two volumes, 
the first in 1902 and the second in 1904. It was the 
•crowning work of Mr. Romesh Dutt’s patience, 
industry, and literary ability. It was a lucid history, 
■of the industries, trades and manufactures of India. 
It was the last word on the history of Land Settle- 
ments. Lord Curzon ’s Land Resolution is scarcely, 
read to-day except for official reference. Mr. Romesh 
Dutt’s Economic Sistory has already passed through' 
two or three Editions, and is studied by every Indian 
desirous of knowing the economic condition and’ 
history of the people of India. 

BARODA ADMINISTRATION 
After seven years of arduous and incessant 
work, done mostly in England, Mr. Romesh Dutt 
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returned to India eariy in 1904. He bad passed 
the age of 55 years, but rest k not for such 
as ho. One of the most enlightened Princes of 
India, the Gaelcwar of Baroda had watched the 
career of this earnest worker bad studied his books 
and on more than one occasion bad welcomed him to- 
the Palace of Baroda as bis guest. And now when 
Mr Dntt returned to Calcutta be received a message 
from the Gaekwar mvituig him to take a share in the 
admintstrabon of Baroda. Such an mvitation, — to- 
help m the administration of one of the foremost 
Natwe States, — Mr Dutt could not refuse. And from 
August 1904 to July 1907 — for three years,— 
Mr Romesh Dutt was Revenue Mlmster of Baroda. 
He took charge of his neW office with evident eothi>- 
ipftsm for the new opportunities opened out for himi 
to do m a small scale all that he wished to realise in 
British India He sketched out the plan of his future- 
labours m glowing colours and followed it up with 
unflagging diligence, Thua he wrote to Sister Nive- 
dita a letter remarkable for its tcoe of confidence andr 
enthusiasm — 

I am trylns ^ vtrlka d#v Usaa of prograja, to daralop 
Mir poUoiea and rafonu, and am datanalsad to mort Ibnrard 
and to oasy tha Stata fc^ar^ I am tzylsc to cathar togatbar 
tka aoattarad foreoa which wvra pnaant nan, to aoooorafa- 
aatairrlaaaDdtalcotlnyoucgar man, to waleome now Uaaa 
and naw aebaniaa, to inltlata progreu In afl Uoaa, and to mafco- 
Baroda a rtehar and happiar 0tat«. 1 go amoag tha paopla, 
print aol pahllah my aehamaa, faoa tha Maharaja with my pro- 
poaalt, and maaaga to bara my way ta a maanar whi^ old 
affioan of thla Btata proooonea ^ta anooarantioiul*! 1 am 
trying to rallara tha agsdenltnriata of axeaaatra taxation 00 
tiLdrlaBd, I am aaiaaroulag to gat togathar capluHati to- 
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«tart new mills and industries, and if I oan build up the Legis* 
lative Council I \7ill make the work of the state proceed m the 
interest of the people and in touch with the people Everything 
shall be open and above-board. — nothing done in dark, tortur- 
ous, secret, autocratic ways Dreams 1 dreams 11 some wiU ex- 
claim Well, let them bo so, — it is better to dream of work and 
progress than to wake to inaction and stagnation. This last 
ahall never be my vocation, it is not in my nature. 

The reformer was as good as his word The 
results of his three years’ administration are shown in 
the Annual Reports of the State, but some of them 
will bear recapitulation It was on Mr Romesh 
Dutt’s advice that the Gaekwar made large remissions 
of outstanding arrears of land revenue, to the extent of 
over thirty lakhs, and a vast burden which had weighed 
down the cultivators was thus removed. Taxes on vari- 
ous professions, paid mostly by poor artisans, traders 
and even labourers, were abolished ; and an Income- 
Tax, payable by the richer classes was imposed. The 
minimum of taxable income was proposed to be 
Rs 1 50 a year , but it was raised successively to 
Rs. 300, Ks, 500, and then to Rs 750, before Mr. 
Dutt left Baroda The rate of tax was one pice 
in the rupee for every class of income, and assess- 
ments were made by Government servants with the 
help of a Panchayet m the town or village con- 
cerned. The advantages of this new system were 
that — 

(1) It made a clean sweep of all the numerous and oppres- 
sive Veros, except rent for homestead lands and the pilgrim 
tax. (2) It exempted the poor from taxation (3) It imposed 
on the richer classes a proportionate burden which they had 
•evaded before" (4) It imposed on official classes their fair 
ahare of the burden which they had escaped . 
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A whole series of customs dubes, har flfpripg t«> 
trade, were done away with, and duties were 
limited to a few prmapal articles which brought 
a substantial mcome without detriment to trade. 
Octroi duties Were abolished in aQ fimflU 
towns m the State. And it is remarkable that in 
Baroda oa m larger coentnes this reduction of 
duties actually brought m an enlarged revenue, as it 
led to an expanaon of buaness and trade. 

In the important department of Land Revenue- 
Asse^ments he showed the same anxiety for the 
tiller of the son as he had done while cnticmog tbe- 
system prevailing m British India. He recommended 
that — 

(1) Th* Lull R«T«iraa HtnanJ of t Tkloks iboold b« fix*d 
afUr ooosldvlag what tb* Taluka bad In tht ps«t Uklsg: 
wood 7out with bad. ud coo lo tb» Aitim wltboot 
dotclmtBt to ogrlmilta^ 

(2) No enbuoamoat thould b« ouul* nnitw than hmd be«i» 
m rlja In prloo*. or tbare or* othorreoMno, Uh« tht Inortue of 
jirodaoo or of onHlrmUon, jnttl^og on eohuoameat. 

(3) No oafttrator tboold b« mjk»d to p «7 mor* on*' 
half of the not prodoe* of his fiold. 

Great encouragement was given to industnes 
and industrial enterpnsea, and State competition witb 
pnvate companies was abolished. The State 
Cotton Mtll of Baroda was sold to a pnvate com- 
pany, and two other cotton mills sprang np with 
in a short tone. A great number of new cotton 
'ginning factories and vanous other factories also 
rose under the impetus given by the new 
adraimstration. The demand for labour increased 
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accordingly; wages rose and the condition' of th& 
labouring classes was thus improved. 

The revenue and judicial services were improved 
and graded, and none but graduates were ordinarily 
admitted to these ga.^etted services. But by far the 
most outstanding reform that he effected in the State 
was the complete separation of the Judicial and Ex- 
ecutive services. The policy was cautiously and 
gradually carried out. First the bulk of the criminal 
work was transferred to tramed judicial officers 
With no executive authority. The work of revenue 
and executive officers was gradually increased till at 
last they were relieved of all criminal work. 
Finally complete separation was effected. This 
important reform naturally attracted the attention of 
the Government of India more particularly because it 
was one of the constant themes of Congress agitation. 

He built up a complete system of Self-Govern- 
ment from the bottom to the top. Village Boards 
were re-organised in all villages in the State, and were 
entrusted with powers of Village Administration. 
Groups of these Village Boards elected Members for 
the Taluka Boards, and the Taluka Boards returned 
Members to the District Boards. The proceeds of 
the Local Cess were handed over to these Boards, 
and local public works, small primary schools, and . 
other duties Were entrusted to them. Numerous wells 
for drinking water were constructed, year after year 
from this fund by the Village Boards themselves ; 
and the success with which the villagers constructed 
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■cnch works for themselves surpassed the eipectationa 
•of the officers, and showed the fitness of vnitgers 
when tbty were tmated# From the Village to the 
Taluk, from the Tolnk to the Distnct from the 
District to the State as a whole — thns was built np 
a chain of institutions linking the whole fabnc from 
bottom to top. The last Buperstructure of this edifice 
was not long in coming An Executive Ccmndl 
supervised the entire administration of the State, and 
an Advisoiy Legislative Council, consisting partly of 
elected members, has smce been formed. 

Lastly the great idea oi free and compulsory 
Primary Educatioa throughout the State was mitia 
ted by the Gaekwar himself by orders tssued by him 
from Europe, where be saw such educatioo esta 
hlisbed. These orders were faithfully earned out. 
In 1905 free and compulsory education Was 
ordered to be extended over the whole State 
and to-day there are schools m almost all vilkges m 
the State, and boys and girls within certam ages are 
cempeDed to attend under penalty for absence. f 

Th« umatl ^rut ntoCAMry for this porposs vu isoroaMd 
-to oeady At* lakhs of mooM, and wu di idad bstwssotha 
Sdoeatiem Dspartioent, vhfoh looksd aftsr tovns and larf* 
Tlllaass, and the Local Boards, which looked aittr ordioair 
Tllljfsa. Tht rnJs adopted was teat all hors bstwsao ssreo and 
twsHa, and all girls bstwsan sstu and too, should go to sob 00 I s 
ludu panaltlas for non attsodanea, and rsoslvs losknetioa in 
Tsa^g, vrittof; and srithmsUo Is ths first tbrss standards. Is 
ihat 7 *ar thsr* war* orar two thousand VlDag* Boards oonstVj 
tntad bx ths Local Salf-Oorammsnt Aet of 1904, and tha idsa 
was to astahlUh a YHlsy Bobool or Orasirasb la oadsraaoh 
'VnUf • Board, Tha total nembar of such schools alraadx Mi* 
blish^ on to that 7 *ar (axolsdlng thoa* is towns) aioaodad 
loortacn bondrad. 
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Thus it will be seen that there was not a single 
department of the State which was left untouched. 
And Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt touched nothing 
which he did not adorn. The administrative, judicial, 
revenue departments and local self-government, 
education and industries — every one of these — came 
in ‘for re-organization and improvement. When, 
after his labours of three years, Mr. Romesh Dutt 
left Baroda in July 1907, all classes felt that they 
were losing a friend, a friend of the poor (Daridra la 
Dot'll) as he was called. 

decentralization commission 
If Mr. Romesh Dutt hoped for retirement when 
he left Baroda on long leave, he was disappointed. 
He was spending a few days quietly With his friend 
Mr. Bihari Lai Gupta at Simultala, when he Was 
appointed a Member of the Royal Commission on De- 
centralization. Mr. Dutt had however already planned 
a tour m Southern India ; and he visited the interest- 
ing Native States of Mysore, Cochin and Travancore, 
receiving the utmost kindness and hospitality from the 
Rulers and Officers of those States. He then pursued 
his tour as far as Rameswaram. Hundreds of young 
men at Trichinopoly and Madura, Tanjore and 
Kumbakonam heard him speak ; and a thousand 
assembled at the Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras, 
when he made his great speech there on the “ Study 
of Indian History.” Mr. Dutt then hurried to 
Bombay, and met his colleagues on the Commission m 
November 1907. > 
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The ComniisaiOQ came from Bombay to Madras^ 
and commenced their ardaoos labonrst From Madraa 
they went to Burma, and thence to Bengal, the 
Central Provmcea and the United Pronnces. After 
a bnef rest they proceeded to Bombay, Sindh 
Baluchistan and the N W Frontier Province, and 
finished with Simla and the Punjab. Everywhere 
they took voluminous evit^ce, both of official and 
non-official witnesses and m April 1908 they pro- 
ceeded to England to discuss and deliberate, and to 
frame their Report 

The ComnussioQ made many excellent suggea- 
tioos for improving the administration and broadening 
the baas of Government , they at the same time, made 
some retrograde and very undeauublo recommendations, 
tending to increase the autocratic and almost irres- 
ponsible powers of Commissioners and Collectors. 
Mr Romesh Dutt cordially agreed with his colleagues 
m all liberal recommendatiops, and vigorously dissented 
from them m those that were illiberal 

LORD MOEtET 8 REFORMS 

It was a fortunate circumstance that Mr Romesb 
Dutt was m London all through the summer and 
autumn of 1908 and bis labours on the Commission 
did not prevent bun from taking an active mterest m 
the scheme of Reforms which Lord Morley Was pre- 
paring for India. Lord Ucaley himsdi was ever ready 
to see and consult all wdl informed men, Eogbshmen 
or Indians, who could speak from personal experience 
on I pf^inn questions and Indian administratioi^ 
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Mr. Dutt kept up a constant and valuable corres- 
pondence With Lord Morley. In one of his letters to- 
the noble Lord dated Calcutta, 2oth January, 1906,. 
Mr. Dutt pointed out : — 

Large ohangei in the polioy of the administration are 
effected by executive orders, and in such matters the people are- 
kept aloof Important details m the Land Revenue and Irriga- 
tion departments, and m matters concermng the Police, Publio 
Works, Education, Medicine, and Forests, are settled by the 
Executive Councils of India, Madras, and Bombay, and by the 
Lieutenant-Governors and Chief Commissioners in other Pro- 
vmces where there are no Executive Councils We may run 
our eye over all this vast executive machinery m this great 
empire, and we shall not find a single Indian anywhere who is 
trusted to take a share m shaping the polioy of administration. 
How much 18 lost by an alien government both in popularity 
and in the adaptability of its measures through this needless 
exclusiveness is known only to those who are of the people, and 
who feel the pulse of the people 

Why should not the British rule be a popular rule in this 
loyal country, British oflSoers consenting to share with the 
leaders of the people the task of settling the polioy and the 
details of admimstration ? Why should not Indian leaders 
proudly stand by the side of devoted British administrators, and 
work for the great Empire which they may then both call their 
own ? Such questions recieve no response from officials generally,. 
The history of the world seldom records instances of men in 
power consenting to share it with those over whom they rule. 
But It 18 a New Tear’s hope to me, as it has been my lifelong 
aspiration. Either such co-operation, or a widenmg gulf witk 
increasing discontent and disorder is before U 8 ,^there is no other 
alternative 

Here is another to the noble Lord under date 
February 22, 1908 : — 

I have always thought a hold step would also be a wise step 
at the present juncture, and that tt IS possible to crush discon- 
tent and disaffection ilnder foot by one or two acts of real and 
tangible concession The present time is most appropriate For 
two years, ever since the Partition of Beugal, the country has 
tmdergone local disorders, alarms, coercive measures and pro* 
secutions It is time now that a pacific remedy was tried. The- 
nations of India recall the fact that this is the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the late Queen's gracious Proclamation may not some- 
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rMl tfits 0/ grfto« In thla jur one* more obliterate Utter 
memorleef 

Mr Dntt aiw interviewed some Members of the 
'Hoase of I^ords, mclodiog Lord Courtney and Lord 
Macdonneli whom he had imown for many yean 
He discnased reform proposals with the Member* of 
India Council and he was m dose touch with 
teveral Mcmbera of the House of Commons who took 
an active interest fn Indian adairs All through the 
Sommer and autumn of 1908 he exerted himself per 
sooaHyi and through fnenda, to secure some real 
'reforms for India some share for Indians In 
•the control and direction of their own Admmistr* 
lion 

In oU this work Mr Romesh Putt Uboored 
hand m band with Mr Gokhale who vraa domg 
yeoman’s service m the same great cause. No two 
men were better suited to wwk together m such a 
cause than Mr Romesb Dntt and Mr Goldiale. Both 
modefate in their views practical in their aims and 
methods, accurate and weli-hiformed m facts tenaa 
00s and persevering m tbeir endeavours, — they were 
in complete agreement m tbeir ppimoos, and were 
•often strangely m tbeir style of apressioa. 

3 oth of them had been Presidents of the Indian 
National Congress and both were listened to with 
attention aa to tlie reasonable demands of their 
■countrytnen. Mr Romeab Putt had now counted 
snrty year*, Mr Gokhale a little over forty bot 
elder and the younger man worked as fast fnendi 
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in 1908, as they have ever done in Jife, in the cause 
of their common country. 

The Reforms came out at last. Notwithstanding: 
the limited scope of the Morley-Minto scheme, the re- 
forms gave general satisfaction as a first step in the 
nght direction and though much yet remained to be 
done they were accepted by the Indian public as a. 
prelude to further measures of constitutional advance. 
Mr. Dutt himself, in the course of an article in the 
January number of the Indian Meview, was enthu- 
siastic over the Despatch of Lord Morley. He 
wrote — 

The Reforms armounoed by Lord Morley in his Despatch of 
November, and in his speech of December are solid and subs- 
tantial, and are precisely in the direction in which the Indian 
Naional Congress has demanded Reforms during the last 
twenty years and more. In one word, the changes an- 
nounced are oalculated to give the people of India a substantiab 
share in the control and direction of their own oonoeras. Ilie 
voice of the people will find expression through recognised 
offioial channels , the wishes and opuuons of ^e people wiU 
mfinence and shape the internal admmistration of the country. 

In the light of subsequent history we can only 
say that he was generous to a fault m his appre- 
ciation of the whole scheme. Little did he imagine 
how the purpose of the scheme would be thwarted 
by stringent and restrictive regulations framed by the- 
Bureaucracy, regulations that have nullified all pros- 
pects of the success of the scheme* and which have 
made the tremendous agitation for Self-Government 
inevitable. 

It is interesting to recall at this time the im- 
portant interview that Mr. Dutt had with Lord 
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Morley, touching the Times suuster reflections on 
Mr Gokhalo s Note on tha Times In a 

plaining the real facta Mr Dntt said — 

Bat Lckfd Morkir what tiu oomjpondflnt In tht T* nm 
■OfftMtc !■ abaohiUlr notnie. Mr Ookhak kid hk nicfsttkni 
you Uka £00 other man of ail okijea nod anuoi of 
opinion. Yoo hava carar rafnaad to aaa any ona — ^Hlnda or 
Moalam, EnjUatimafi or Foeii — who hod anj rahiahk aoagaa* 
tton to maka. Yon haro oontldtrad all op^ooa and Icmmad 
TOOT own oonolnaloaa. 

Ijord ilorieft That It ia« la It to ba aald that I am not to 
aea a alngla Hlnda T 

Then the question of the omiasiOD of clause 
3 about Executive Councils came up Mr Dott 
informed Lord Morley^ that the people of India 
unanimously objected to the omission of danse 3, 
and that a great meeting would be held m Calcutta 
to protest against thAt odoissiod 

Lord Medajrvplladi Toor peopk naod not do that, tha 
oUnaa will ba raatorad. 

Mr Dott added AodBIr Ohariai Skraoa, who waJ oar 
LItat«naiit>QoTtmor. ako copporta tha Idaa of a Ooonoll 
GoTonxmant. I aaw hfan thU morning. Ha aabmittad a nota to 
Mr Brodriok (now Lord MIddlaton) I hara brought a copy of 
the nota with ma. 

Lord Moikx That la rarx traporiant, rary ralaabla, whara 
kltf And tha nota waa gtran to Lord Morky j 

But when Mr Dutt mentioned that the Indian/ 
Parliamentary Camraittfce were going to have a! 
meeting about the matter on the following day Lord 
Morley pomted out that it would bo better if they 
' djowed their tee/h when the Bill was before the 
House of CommonSi and not just on the day when it 
comes to the reporting stage in the House of Lords. 

Lord Morlar t Mr OUditona uaad to aay, Man la tha Bio»t 
tnacanprahanaibk of and a poUtlolao ia tha raoal koooi 

frrahanalbk ofman. Bomabody addad. Mr Okdftooa wai tha 
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moat moomprehensible of pohtioiana.' Your friends of the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee are inoomprehenaible politician! 1 
They will add to my diffioulties by holding a meeting to- 
morrow 

They talked about the work of the Decentralisa- 
tion Commission, and when Mr. Dutt was coming 
away Lord Morley said . — 

I am glad you were on the Commission Good-bye, Mr Dutt, 
and don’t lot it out that you found a Minister with many diffi- 
culties usmg plain words and vehement expressiona 

Mr. Romesh Dutt returned to India in March 
1909. On the 1st of June he rejoined work at 
Baroda as Prime Minister of the State and the 
people of Baroda rejoiced to find that able and 
veteran administrator once more at the head of 
affairs. But their joy was destined to be short- 
lived. As early as 1906 the disease of the heart which 
Tcilled him in the end had given warnings of its fatal 
nature. Mr. Dutt’s medical advisers had repeatedly 
urged him to take rest. But rest was impossible to 
a nature with such avidity for work. If Mr. Dutt 
retired from official work it was only to plunge into 
the more taxing yet exhilarating occupation of writ- 
ing books. But since the acceptance of the Dewan- 
ship he had to be occupied with the preparation for 
the Baroda State Durbar in honour of Lord Mmto, 
The physical and mental exertion was too much for 
an over- worked constitution and the heart disease 
already severe became more and more threatening 
till at last he succumbed to the inevitable on 30th 
November 1909 after “great suffering and god-hke 
endurance.” 
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CONCLUSION 

It is impossible ho give anything like a detailed 
account of so indefatigable a worker as Mr Ehitt 
Within the compos of a short sketch His many> 
sided endeavours and hta varied successes are well> 
known But perhaps we understand bon best, if 
we regard him nnder the tnpJe character of an 
Administrator a Patriot, and an Author As an 
Adnunistrator both in Bengal and in Boroda he 
ranks with the highest of his geoeratiom As a 
Patriot, too, he takes hts stand m the esteem of his- 
countrymen with the greatest of his contemporanes. 
As an Author m Enghab be has earned for himself a 
peculiar ntcAa in the affecbons of his countrymem- 
Hts India bis Indian Bpics and his Soono^ 

mvs Sutory will be valued by oar posterity as they 
arc valued oy us Works like these, wntten by 
Indians for Indiana, form and mould the mind of a 
nation for they Inspire a legitimate pnde in the 
past, a self-respect m the present, and a hold but not 
vam^Ionous confidence hi our destiny in the future, t 





•SIR SASHIAH SASTRJ 



Sir Sashiah Sastri^ 


EARLY LIFE 


S ashiah SASTRI was bom on the 22nd March 
1 828. He was the fifth of the six sons of a 
Vaidika Brahman, a priest who superintended domes- 
tic rites in the Brahman households of Amaravati and 
a few neighbouring villages in the Tanjore District. 

When Sashiah was eight years old he, as a? 
Brahman, received the rights of second birth, and 
was invested with the holy thread One of his 
uncles, Gopala Aiyar by name, was, at this time, 
earning a decent living at Madras as a dealer in pre- 
cious stones. At the suggestion of his mother, this- 
gentleraan undertook to keep the boy with him and 
educate him at Madras, thus relieving the growing 
family of a portion of its burden. Gopala Iyer was a 
stern disciplinarian and Sashiah was brought up m 
diligent and virtuous ways. 

Soon after his removal to Madras, Sashiah was 
placed under the care of a private teacher, a Mudali 
under whom he picked up some acquaintance with 
Tamil This course of studies was kept up for six 
months. 


* Drawn freely from an ezoellent biography bv Mr n v 
KamesTara Aiyar, Pudukottah. , ^ ^ 


18 
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POWELLS BEST BOT 

After a time Saahtab, with many of his school- 
mates, jomed the newly-cstabhshed Preparatory 
School and passed from thence to the High School. 
This High School sent ootaa the coarse of a few years 
some of the brightest ornaments of Southern India — 
Ranganadha Sastnar Sir T Madhava Rao, Sbada 
gopacharlu Ramiengar Rangacharin and Sashiah — 
each of whom has left imperishable marks in the 
history of Soath India 

A great part of the socccsa of the High School 
was dne to the master mind that ruled its desti 
mes — Mr E, B Powell With the mstmcts of a bom 
teacher and a single-minded devotion to his sacred 
work, this gentleman dedicated his time and hia 
extraordinary talents to the advancement of his 
students. As might be expected Saabiah bad the fullest 
shor e of Powell s companionship and guidance 
and the correspondence between master and pupil 
throws a vivid light on the extraordinary hold that 
Powell had over a whole generation of South Indian 
youths. In after years Sashiah recalled those fruitful 
years with tender emotion As a bumble ex presaoo 
of his gratitude to hu master, Sashiah coutnbuted m 
1872 Rb I 000 towards the statue of Mr Powell, 
which now adorns the Presidency College. 

Sashiah continued m the High School till May, 
1848 It was a hard struggle, financially, in the 
«arly years of this period. But m a few mo nth s a 
ohange for the better In his fortunes, and 
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Sashiah was able to pay his »own way. He also 
obtained a stipend from the Government and he 
became further one of Pachaiyappa’s Free Scholars — 
receiving the benefit of the charities made available 
for educational purposes. As a mark of his gratitude 
he, later on in life, provided Pachaiyappa’s College 
with an endowment of Rs. 2 ,ooo, the interest of which 
is to go towards two prizes in his name — one for 
elocution and the other for the best essay in English. 

While in the High School Sashiah carried off 
prizes for hand-writing year after year, till it was 
ruled that they should not be monopolized by the 
same scholar. He secured Pachaiyappa’s Vernacular 
prize for the years 1846-47 and also Pachaiyappa’s 
Translation prize of Rs. 70 for the best translation 
into the Vernacular, of a few chapters of Arnold’s 
^Lectures on Italy.’ In 1847 he gained the Elphinstone 
prize for an essay on ‘ What is civilization ? The 
Marquis of Tweed-dale, who succeeded Lord Elphin- 
stone as Governor of Madras, gave him a reward of 
Rs. 70, for general proficiency. 

IN SERVICE 

Sashiah 's brilliant success at School and College 
brought him to the notice of high officials and one 
Sir Henry Montgomery, Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Madras, was so impressed by his 
talents that he began to evince considerable interest 
in- his career At his instance Sashiah was first 
appointed private tutor to the sons of the then Head 
Sheristadar of Tanjore. ‘This tuition, for which he^ 
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yrtis paid Rapeea twenty five a month* contmocd from 
1 846 to the end of hia school days Mcaiey flowed m- 
upon him from various sources and thus even as a 
student, not only wofl he able to materially relieve his 
uncle, but he was m a positxm to send substantial aid 
to his family at Amoravatu His father had died soon 
after s removal to Madras, and bia uncle died 

mi847 But by this time, as we have already seen* 
Sashiah wafl more than equal to the burden of support 
mg two families. In 1847 a mamage was arranged 
between Sashiah and Sandan, a motherless giri,. 


brought up by her uncle Ramaswami Aiyar, a native- 
of Konenrajapuram, a village near Kumbakooam. 

On the 29th May, 1848 be took the Degree of 
Proficient m the First Scale of Honours Btanding 
first among hia fellows in the order of ment, and 
received the Rmg set with emeralds, of a Proflaent 
of the First Class, Mr Powell when he sent Sashiah 
out into the world, vrrotc — • 


„ T b*Ti • BubUh ■ b}t««lt7 tad wottld- 

to pitot ifit otmott oonfldtnot la him, I tnut hi* 

ia lift mty bt oommtntarttt wHh bU UJentt, tndoitry 
•nil good oondurt.** 


A. CLERK in THE REVENUE BOARD 

It was m September 1 848 that Saabiah obtamed- 
the post o£ an acting clerii m the office of the Revenae- 
Board on Ea. 25 In three months be was confirm 
ed in ha j(*. whereafter he was ibilted from one 
nlace of respocaffiffity to another It was abont this- 
d^too that he came fn mbmate contact with two- 
men who were destined to make a mark In after 
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years — V. Ramiengar who after a varied and uni- 
formly meritorious service in the British Government 
closed his public career as Dewan of Travancore and 
T. Madhava Rao, the illustrious statesman. 

Ramiengar was m the Mahratta Cutcherry of 
the Revenue Board ; he induced Sashiah to get 
himself transferred to the same department. The 
transfer was accordingly effected through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Pycroft, and Sashiah came to work with 
Ramiengar under the Shenstadar. Kandi Narasinga 
Rao was at this time the Board Shenstadar, a 
gentleman of vast experience and fame, despite his 
ignorance of English. The Shenstadar wrote his 
reviews of the Collectors’ Jamdbundy reports in the 
Mahratta tongue, and Sashiah as well as Ramiengar 
had to translate these reports and memoranda into 
English, an exercise which gave them numerous 
opportunities of studying the history of revenue 
administration in the Presidency and prepared them 
for their future work in the Revenue Department of 
the Public Service. 

IN A ROVING COMMIS:dION 

In June 1849 ^ Commission was appointed to 
investigate conditions in the Northern Circars espe- 
cially in the matter of revenue collections and Sashiah 
bad the good fortune to accompany the Commis- 
sioner’s Shenstadar Mr. Royappa, as a member oft 
his own family. It was a roving Commission going 
up and down the Circars and Sashiah’s work, of which 
we have accounts m his letters to Ramiengar and 
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Mftdbavft Rao are fall of vivid expeneoces of life ii> 
the Circars. 

Two yeara of this wandenog life and vanwJ 
expaicDce served to bnog ont his capaaty for work 
and endurance. He had become by tbig time the 
right hand man of Mr Elliot His pey had been 
raised to Rupees thirty 6ve and later on to Rupees 
fifty Trained under the iirmediate eye of Mr Elliot, 
he bad acquired correct notions of revenne work and 
confidence m hia own powers. 

AS TAHSlLDAa 

Saahiah was appointed Tahsildar at Masnhpatam 
where he showed remarkable abflity In one short 
year he had done much for the town corrup* 
tion in the c^ce had been put down public 
security bad been restored by personal supcrnaion 
he had checked the abuses that were going on 
m the salt pans while assiduously guarding the 
mterests of the Government be had at the same bm^ 
made himself popular with all claves of people and 
earned a name for unswerving rectitude. 

In January 1855 he waa appointed to look after 
the work of both the Kaib and the Head Sbenstadar 
and was not long after posted as Head Shenstadar 
as BEAD SHBR13TADAB 

As Head Shenstadar he was the confidential 
minister of the CoDector and the virtual ruler of the 
District, He could now bring his Ipfluenoe to beer on 
the administration of the entire Dutnct and be now 
did for it what he bad done in a more linjited sphere 
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as Tahsildar. Inefficient officers were gradually^ 
Weeded out and replaced by younger, abler and more 
conscientious men This was carried out slowly and 
as fair opportunities occurred — not with the inde- 
corous baste or undue precipitancy of hot-blooded 
reformers whose zeal gets the better of their prudence. 

THE INAM COMMISSION 

Sashiah was appointed in i860 as Special 
Assistant to the Commissioner on a salary of Rs. 60a 
and placed on a par with his early friend and 
schoolmate, C Ranga Charlu. From this time, for a. 
few years, his personal history merges into that of the 
Inam Commission of which he, with Ranga Charlu, 
had now become the guiding spirit. 

To each of the Special Assistants Was found 
work that particularly harmonized with their talents 
and temperament. If Ranga Charlu’s labours on the 
Commission came, by the force of happy circumstances, 
more prominently into notice, Sashiah ’s were by, 
no means less arduous To him fell the responsi- 
bility of controlling the head office — an establishment 
of over 250 clerks, of making the wheels of the 
machinery move without jarring, of conciliating and 
dismissing with satisfied hearts the large class of 
Inamdars, who came with grievances to be redressed. 
This work demanded a deep insight into human 
character, a delicate appreciation of and adjustment 
to the motives for conduct and tactful resource m 
trying conditions These requisites Sashiah Sastra 
possessed m abundance and they contributed in nt> 
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small degree to the unhindered progres of the 

work. 

AS DEPUTY COLLECTOR 
When the loAin Commlsion waa winding up Hs 
work« Sashiah wished to have a little respite from 
hard work and besought the Government to hrm 
as a Deputy Collector to Tanjore, his native Distnct 
The Government were pleased to grant his prayer 
and ra 1865 he was appomled Treasury Deputy 
Collector of Tanjore. Of hia work in th« office 
the Collector Mr G L. Morris was able to write to 
the Government m hla Fusil Report fm* 1866 18&7 

SMhlah Swtrr tha Trawory Dtpoty OolUotc^U a fiert 
raU offioar atul b«an an cLObl*mlBb*d eharaetex uIj oilOo* 
whloh OMd to b« 1 b sntt aonAuioc 1u« b*en broosbt by him 
Into ndmlnUfl order and I oootlder mye«tf moet fortonat* In 
haring him In my OUtrlot end at my Haadqoartan. 

IN EXCELLENT COMPANY 

lu 1869 the Head Sbenstadarsbtp of the Board 
of. Revenue having become vacant Saabiah Sastri 
was recommended for the place. Though unwilling 
to move from the comparatively peaceful atmosphere 
of Tanjore, Sashiah was forced to accept the new 
apporntment on increased salary The work in the 
Board was arduous and exacting but it was cangemal. 
There were bIba some of his early school-fellows 
and friends who had all risen to high places and who 
were now byafortunatecombinationofcircurostaDces 
brought together at Madras each flUiog an honoured 
place, T Muthuswami Aiyar waa Police Magistrate 
V Ramiengar was Superintendent of Stamps 
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■Chentsal Rao was Salt Deputy Collector. R. Raghu- 
natha Rao was Deputy Collector of the City of 
Madras. They all lived at Mylapore, a few doors off 
one another. 

AS DEWAN OF TR^VVANCORE 

This delightful period was destined to be short- 
lived. In ,\pril 1S72 Sashiah Was summoned one 
morning to the Government House at Guindy and the 
ad inttrirn, Governor — Sir Alexander Arbuthnot — 
asked him if he would accept the Dewanship of 
Travancore then vacant by the retirement of Sir 
Madhava Rao. After some hesitation Sashiah Sastn 
accepted the offer and his services were accordingly 
placed at the disposal of His Highness the Maharajah 
of Travancore. 

Sashiah Sastn reached Trivandrum about the 
2oth of May 1872 and was immediately installed as 
Dewan. The first year was to be a period of 
probation. His Highness the Maharaj*ah, before con- 
firming Sashiah Sastn in office, wished to make sure 
that his relations with the Dewan would be smooth 
and free from friction. By his tact and judgment 
Sashiah Sastn made himself acceptable to the Maha- 
raja and the Resident and the former had no hesita- 
tion in confirming him in his high office. 

At the time that Sashiah Sastn took over charge 
of Travancore there was prospective decrease m 
annual receipts. What was worse the expenditure 
for 1871-72 exceeded the receipts And the Govern- 
-raent of Madras in their review hinted that the 
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constant aim of the Sirkari " should be to 
equflibritim and with this riew to exhibit a shgbt 
surplus of income over expenditure rather than the 
contrary as cai this occasion. Having this in view 
Sashiflh Sastri took timely precautions to regulate 
outlay so as to prevent a deficit. Measures were taken 
for bringing np the arrears of accounts, accounting for* 
past expenditure by submisciOD of eomplehon bills and 
enforemg the system of budget and allotmenta for the 
fntore. Sashlah also found it necessary to moderate 
the outlay on public works to a certain extent (This- 
was not done without departmental gminbling) 
By these means and by a stnet supervision of all 
sources of outlet a alight surplus was secured 
for the year and the Madras Government coo* 
gratulated the Sirkar on the flnanniB) results. 

In apite of an anticipated fall the revenue had 
gone on steadily mcreasmg so that the receipts for 
1051 the last year of Sashiah Sastri s regime, sur 
passed those of the most fevourable years till then 
recorded A large number (about i2o) of very petty 
dutiable articles were struck out of the export tariff 
as a relief to commerce generally 

He then turned his attention to land owners and 
the rehef he gave them needs mention. More than six 
lakhs of rupees remained on the Sirkor books as arrears 
of land revenue. 

A. loDg gritTaso* of th» boldar* of Znfli 

lasda (that la, thoaa landJ tranafarrad from tha Brltlao tarrtto^ 
In azchanf 0) waa radraaaad In lOSL Thar had remalnad oa ua 
old Ttnaarally tanma and wara Uabla to tha paymaot of Ajratav 
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grain rent comnmtod at tho market prico of Tonkuai— a taluq In 
tho Tlnnovelly Dutrict Tho payment of tho ontiro rent In kind, 
commuted nt tho price of a diatant market, wua causing groat 
hardship This vs as now romovod by placing tho lands on tho 
samo footing as tho moro favourably assessed surrounding lands 
of Shoncottah proper. 

Ne\t came the village officers whose scanty pay 
told on their power and authority in their jurisdiction 
besides throwing them open to questionable influences. 
Sashiah was a believer in adequate wages and he 
forthwith set about reforming the standard of pay. 

Tho villago ollicors, protorttes and mamavia, humblo and 
low paid as they wore, did a vast amount and variety of work, 
both important and unimportant. Tboy constituted the ground- 
work of tho admmistrativo agunuy. They colloctod tho land 
revenue bad solo charge of tho Sirkar grununos, had police, 
maramutt and purveying work, in fact reprosontod, within their 
limited sphere, almost all the functions of a wolNordorod 
Government 'J'faoir pay was not, however, in proportion to their 
constant duties and novor-onoiog responsibilities , but tboy bad, 
by virtue of their multifarious powers, frequent opportunities of 
recompensing thomsoivcs for their troublo and worry and tboy 
seldom scrupled to tuko advantage of them. Formerly they had 
been bold in groat respect and their position bad been rocognised, 
not unwisely, as one of honour. A gradual ohaugo for tho worse 
had come over them of late years Sashiah Sastn saw that tho- 
first stop towards real reformation was to better their status 
and be quietly prepared the way for the amelioration of this 
class of officers who, thus gradually taught to think better of 
themselves, might laarn to treat their fellow-subjects with 
greater consideration. 

One of the first things to engage Sashiah’s attention was- 
the inadequate scale of salaries that obtained in many of the 
departments of the state, especially the Revenue and the 
Judicial He held very strong views on the subject. The tone- 
of the administration depended not a little on the men m the 
service , and to attract talent, to exorcize all thoughts of ilhcit 
gratification and to ensure cheerful and honest work no oharm 
was so powerful as a proper and liberal adjustment of emolu- 
ments There was little wisdom in a policy of oheese-panng 
economy — in effecting a small saving by retrenchment, under- 
mannmg and insufficient remuneration and offering a premium' 
to corruption and petty tyranny. With such ideas Sashiah set 
his heart on a general revision of salaries and estabhshments 
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Iq this the Maharajah was not quite favoorable 
io the Dcwaa'a proposal But -^thiah was nothing if 
not persistent For after repeated efforts the Dewan 
won m the end. At last in February 1874 the Maha 
irajah graciously yielded to the earnest sohatatioos of 
the Dewan agreed to the scheme m principle but pro- 
posed to give effect to it With discriminating selection 
on the merits of each case as It individually came up 

The judicial reforms included the appomtment 
of a European Judge and a number of pending cases 
were quickly of The Dewan had magiste- 

rial functions and appellate jonsdicbon in cnmmal 
cases. A regulation was passed towards the close of 
1872 relieving him of direct magisterial fnncUons. 

The Dewan saw that much of his valuable tune 
Was taken up with attending to petty details of 
-administratioa. All commumcationf whether in 
English or Vernacular, proceeding out of the Hurur 
Cutcherry could ooly do so under the signature of the 
Dewan on whom was thus imposed an amount of 
-detail work which had perhaps no parallel m the 
-case of any officer holdmg a similar posidon. Sashiah 
Sastn wrote to the Maharajah — 

" WorUoff at th« rata of paariy 10 boara a day I flod It rtrr 
dlfflm ilt to oTartaka my work, 1 often fa«l that I am naslaet- 
Isa raailj Important work for dmdcarr; baoatua L bara no 
proper aaalatanoa. I want help not for gattina mjaalf anr 
lalnra for enjormant, bat to mt tima to go about tba 
'Oottntrr to do good to tba atata and to tba peopla and to 
attend to raallr Important matters 

It was not loog beforo a capable Secretary was 
appointed m bis office to look after all routing work. 
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Sashiah Sastri made an attempt to introduce a 
gold currency in Travancore. It was an c\pernnental 
measure and bade fair to succeed. A small stock of 
gold bullion of 100 touch was bought from the 
Calcutta mint. A suitable mint was improvised for 
the purpose and pagodas and half pagodas were 
struck and issued from the Sirkar mint. The gold 
coins that were tlirown into circulation were received 
by the public with great favour and of the number 
that were coined and sent out not one returned to the 
Treasury But as Sashiah wrote to His Highness, the 
late enlightened and benevolent ruler of Travan- 
core ; — 

1 bollovo that foon after my baolc was turood on Travan- 
coro His lato Highness Ayllyam Tirunal, my dour Sovoroign, 
ordered tho romuining ingots to bo sont to tbo Obollam Valai 
and tbors I suppose tboy still sloop In pouoo 

He next dealt with the Salt Department in which 
great many abuses had crept in. Ne.xt came the 
Public Works Department. The outlay on public 
works was placed on a healthy basis, consistently 
with other interests of the general administration. 
New roads, notably that of Anankov, were opened, 
which tapped a large tract of country hitherto almost 
inaccessible and gave a fresh impetus to agriculture. 
New trade sprang up, where it was before unknown 
or exceedingly hmited The long neglect from which 
the irrigation works in the south had suffered attract- 
ed attention and measures were taken to repair and 
restore to efficiency the system of irrigation channels. 
Excavation of tanks was vigorously taken on hand! 
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AH the t<nli or back water canAlg were made 
•navigable ht all seasons by the nnceafling attention 
which Saabiah paid to the back waters which used 
io aiJt up every year with the freshes. 

A piece of work that Sashiah took up con awiore 
and completed under bis own personal supervision 
deserves mention here. It was the clearing of the 
Fadmatfrtham took and the renovation of the channel 
that feeds it He gave to the town, the temple 
and the palace a neverfaQing spnug of pare 
water at the moderate cost of a lakh of rupees. 
The toWer of Sn Padmanabha Swaml temple 
at Trivandrum which had been long left incomplete, 
Was computed. Fituala plated with gold were set up 
over the topmost storey of the tower and the gilt 
spires of Sn Padmanabha becamea landmarkamid the 
green fields and verdant groves for forty miles around. 

The sya te m of graots^m aid was mtrodoced. 
Grants were declared open to all schools, under 
whatever management, which taught vernacular 
up to a certain standard and showed an attendance 
of not ies than 25 It was introduced to encourage 
elementary edocatioa in general and to show that the 
Sirkar was ready to assist all bodies engaged m the 
education of the youths of the country irrespective 
of any other cocsideratioo This measure was very 
popul^ With the fieveral mfeions established m the 
state. 

The great of 1876^7 drove thousands of 

helpless Brahmans with their Wives and children 
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to the land of chanty. Travancore herself felt to 
some extent the effect of the failure of the rams, 
but It Was no time to think of her curtaikd resources 
xvhen thou-and:i of half starved men, women and 
children had come to her gates, for succour, drawn 
by h(-r fair name for unstinted chanty. The Dewan 
provided for them all and considerate arrangements 
Were made to feed the numberless mouths. The 
arrangements met with the entire approbation of the 
-Maharajah, 

Sashiah was the first minister to take a ruler of 
Travancore outaide the limits of the Madras Presi- 
dency. The -Maharajah made his first trip to Bombay 
m 1S72 to attend a Chapter of the Star of India 
and thence to Benares and other places 

lu Jnnuary 1875 tho Maharajah undortook another tour to 
redeem tho promiao hu had inado to Lord Northbrooko This 
trip lasted for a month and a half and covered all noteworthy 
plates in Northern India On this occasion Sasbiah Saatri made 
the personal acquaintanco of tho Viceroy and tho chief officer* 
of tho Govornmont 'they woro all taken up with his culture 
and breadth of views Hi* conversation, in particular, charmed 
one and all of thorn Tt was on this occasion that being invitid 
for a Government Ball given by tho Viceroy ho engaged Hi* 
B^xcoIIonoy in a conversation which lasted an hour and which so 
kept tho Viceroy enthralled that his guests began to wonder 
what there could bo in “ a native '* to fasoinato him so much 
and even make him neglectful of his dutie* as a general host 
Sir Charles Aitchuon, then foreign Secretary, entered into a 
long conversation with Baabiab and is aaid to have remarked 
that ho had never heard a native of India talk English *0 weU, 
with such purity of accent and idiom. ) 

In 1873 he was invited by the Madras Govern- 
ment to proceed to England at the public cost to 
give evidence before the Committee of the House of 
(Commons on Indian finance. But he could not 
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accept the invitation Sashiah replied to the Chief 
Secretary — 

WldJe thAnkfal for and proodofth* boDoar vhioh th» 
OcraraioaEit propoa* oonferrlitg oa mt I T%rj maob nfrat tbat 
tht Ktata of raj bMith ud th« naeauitfM of my ■oolal poaitkia 
M a Brahma-n are each aa abaolotaly praolada tha jKiaalbOlty of 
mj aDdartaUna * ^rlp to Boglaod for tba porpoaa lodleatad la 
joor lattar — a porpoM wUoh I oartainlf aataam aa « dotr I ova 
DO laaa to my oouatrr than to mr Qii^enmiaot— and for tba 
parformaiioa of vhlob I alioald vUllngly traral man^ thonaaoda 
of mllaa U on land and to a mora ganlal cUmata. 

Sashiah*B engagement with the Maharajah was 
for five years and was coming to a close m May 
1S77 Dunog these five yean he had been polling on 
well enough with the ruler A few points of difference 
had now and then cropped op and created a slight 
nusunderstacding between the King and the Miotster 
The relation between the ruler and the Dewan 
was getting a bttle strained Sashiab submitted a 
revised scheme of salaries, which should complete the 
good work he had inaugurated at the commencement 
of his His Eoghnec thought that the DeWan 

Was for showing a profuse liberahty at bis expense. 
He was at no pama to cooceol bia displeasure. 

Saahiah a term was running out by May 1S77 
The Maharajah, though be was perfectly satisfied 
with the manner in which Saahiah Sastri bad con- 
ducted the affairs of the state, was loath to renew an 
engagement which bad be believed, placed him in a 
postiOQ practically subordinate to that of bis 
minister At the suggestion of the Resident, His 
Highnesa extended the term of office for six month s 
to enable Sashiah to wind op his admmirtratioo and. 
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as was usually dono to retiring Dcwans, granted him 
leave on full pay for three out of the sK months In 
the correspondence which passed with the Madras 
Government in connection With Sashiah’s retirement, 
His Highness wrote . — * 

I tako this opportunity of rocordlng my hieh anorom 
of tbo sovera! diilinKuisbod norvlcos rondorod hy Saihfah Saatrl 
duriDK bl> llvo y onra luccouful administration. ” 

Thus dosed one of the brightest chapters of 
Sashiah’s public career. Five years is a very short 
period—too short for any statesman to leave land* 
marks that can endure for all time 

SlHl iho country had fared happily during bis ndmioiitra- 
tion.tho finances hut prospered, tbo tone of tho Sorvico with 
its attractions Lad boon raised ; now roads had boon oponod 
and villages had sprung up whoru boforo had boon tho homn 
wild . potty toio. bud boon abob.hod , obu.o, To fbo Lif 

popariraoDtbMd boon checked, tho Padmutirthaoi tank had 
boon cleansed, tho kachar channel ronowod and a novor-falhn.; 
supply of pure water supplied to tho palace and tho town tl.n 
feeding bouses hod been improved whilo wuato and plunder had 
boon chocked , and during tho direst furaino of 1877 
refugees from over tho Ghaut, bad boon woloomod. woll-housod 
and woll.fod, the cause of charity and religion had bSSn 
vigorously charapionod, and in tbo several tryine situation^. 
wblcb bo found bmoolt by ..rtuo of bio bIgbTffic’ bo b„d ° 
conducted biraielf that without saontiomg principle ho had 
conciliated all, and earned out b s plans with matured and 
discerning foresight, so that to this day ho is romomborod a. 
one of the wisest and most benevolent ministers that that 
country over fortunate in her rulers and ministors has had 

But work was soon found for him where he 
was. About the middle of September 1877 he was 
made the Vice-President and Secretary to the Mansion 
House Famine Relief Committee at Trichy. This 
honorary work kept his hands full. Sashiah Sastri 
did very good work as Vice-President of the Famine 
Relief Committee at Trichy. He brought the suffer- 
19 
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ings of the Gosha women of Tnchy to the notice of 
the Central Committee 

IdORB UONODRS 

In recognition of his long and distmguisbed 
services bashiah Saetri was made a Companion of the 
Star of India and on the trt January 1878 the royal 
grant of the dignity of C S I and the decoration 
appertaining thereto were conferred upon him at 
Madras. Hta Excellency the Governor, the Duke of 
Buckingham m presenting the insignia of the order 
alluded in graceful terms to the valuable servicef 
rendered by Sasbiab Sastn as an official of the 
Government and to the enlightened assistance offered 
by him in the administration of the affairs of 


Travancore. 

About November 1879 i>ashiab Sastn was depu- 
ted as the Madras Member of the Viceroy a 
Ifihve Council at Calcutta. 

On the expiry of his term in the Madras Legis- 
lative Council be was appointed for a second term. 


And Lord Ripoa also offered bun a scat in the 
Viceregal Council a second time m November 1884 
but Sashmh Sastn bad to wire back — 

maoh honowdi twit r«^t my health U too lo 
eiffttwit to »llow mo *0 Mcopt th. offM with any oW* 0/ 
jTTItn.tta* to HI* frooUaooy* nomlDatlon Mor*oT«r 
r*form* to carry out htr^HPadnkoUh) 

dkwaN of pddukottah 
About 1878 the affairs of Padokottah were cn 
Kaging the attention of the Government of Madras, 
So Sashlab Sastn visited Fudokottah and saw Tor 

C 
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himself how things were. But he seems to have 
felt that It was a regular Augean stable — almost 
be>ond his power to cleanse, that even if he could 
undertake it with an> prospect of success his road to 
reform would be beset with obstructions and it 
would be unwise to risk in a hopeless task what re- 
putation he had already earned. He wrote back to 
the Rajah and the Political Agent declining the offer. 

The Raja himself wrote to Sashiah Sastn — 

I must again press >ou now that you should kindly oblige 
mo and my atato b> coniug hero and assuming tho office as my 
Sirkolo for the good of inyaolf and my atato 

I request you again not to disappoint mo Truly it will bo 
a groat aorrow, loss and disappointment if you will not at all 
consent to como hero os my Sirkolo, which, I hopo tho God 
Almighty will avoid ” 

Sir Madhava Rao also urged his friend very 
strongly to accept the place as the following extracts 
from his letters show . — 

“ You should by no moans refuse to that atato tho 

bonafit of your knowledge and oxpononco. As natives we 
cannot but ho tho well- vnhors of native states Thoreforo lot 
lu do our utmost to soc Pudukottah on a sound footing 

Do not, pray, say, “ Why should I take any trouble m tho 
matter ? ” Of course, so far as your own interests go, you aro 
quite indifferent. But I appeal to higher motives — there ia tho 
great good to bo dona to the native otato Have you not taken, 
a good deal of trouble m famine relief? When you have an 
opportunity to secure good government to some lakhs of tho 
people of Pudukottah you will not shirk ’ ! 

These earnest representations and requests in- 
duced Sashiah Sastn to change his mind and he 
signified his willingness to accept the place. He was 
accordingly appointed in August 1878. 

In the order of appointment signed by the Rajah 
.and the Political Agent, he was authorized to appoint 
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State Gaiette, all more ot less modelled on British 
lines With such changes as the reqairemeots of state 
rendered defiuuble. 

Notorious dacoita ^ere hunted down and most of 
them were convicted and imprisoned The roada 
became perfectly safe and seennty and peace reigned 
everywhere witbm the state. What contributed most 
towards this happy result was the magic of Sashfah 
Sastn 8 name, which was a terror to all evil doers. 

No department of the state underwent so many 
changes in hxs time as the judicial machinery 

At flnt therQ w«r« a f*w UonaiiT* Ooarta, a CStO ao6 
OMifooi ODurt at tlit capital and an Appeal Court. One ot th» 
lituaiUft OoorU iTM aboLUhed a« U v** without pulBoleni 
work. AppeOata ^orOidJctlaQ orar tha MtotBiff'a Oourta vaa 
txancfarrM irom tb« Ba^ • Ooort oi Appaal to the Ohil Court. 
Tb« Qrll Judge ■ plaoa harlag fallaa raeaot, a quaUEod oilBoer 
waa brought In frera tb« BrtiUb aerrlo* Uitdtr tbo nvw Otrll 
Jodgn all acraan ware oloared off. 

The cause of higher education m the state threrve 
wonderfully under Sashiah SastrTs fostering and dis- 
cnmmatuig care. What was m 1878 a Lower Secoo 
dary School with a strength of about 70 students 
grew m a few years into a brilliant second grade 
college nearly 700 strong Graduates who bad won 
honours m their academical course were secured for 
the College staS, The results of the University and 
public «aminn ti nna Were uiufonnly creditable and 
sometimes even brilliant and spread the name of the 
CoU-^e far and wide and began to attract itudents 
from out side. 

A few rules for grantem aid were published in 
1 885 and an mspecUog staff was appointed to 
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inspect and report on such pial schools as might 
become eligible for grants. A few schools were main- 
tained under salary system In 1885 there were only 
13 schools that could get the grants In 1894 there 
were 219 such'schools. 

In 1884 Sashiah Sastn succeeded by his re- 
presentations m securing for the Rajah the honour of 
the ‘Salute' of which be had been deprived and the 
title of Highness. 

The late Rajah died in April 1886 Sashiah 
Sastri was made Dewan- Regent and continued in this 
exalted position till the present ruler came of age and 
assumed the reins of government m November 1 894.. 

RETIREMENT AND REST 

On retirement Sashiah Sastri repaired to his 
country-house at Kumbakonam where he spent the 
evening of his life. The house he began to build fpr 
himself on the banks of the Cauveri, at Kumbakonam^ 
took about three years in building and was completed 
about the close of 1881. To this house he retired after 
leaving Pudukottah ; his pension of Rs 500 a month* 
from Travancore added to his Pudukottah pension 
of Rs 400 placed him in comfortable circumstances.' 

Thenceforward Sashiah Sastri seldom quitted 
his abode. Indeed it was physically impossible for him 
to move from place to place, and distinguished 
visitors from the Governor down to the Collector of 
the District saw him in his beautiful mansion on the 
banks of the Cauvery Sir Arthur Havelock, when 
about to leave these shores, wrote to him — 
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I ■hall Imt* India with many ncnU and with many happr 
mamorlM Bat, of thesa happr mamorlaa, thira ara faw whltt 
hold a mora oaupleaooa plaoa than mr aogoalntanea with 
yoortalf. He plaaaant hoar I apact with joa In yoar honae on 
tha bank of tha Oanrary win alwaya ramaln frath tn my raeollao* 
tlon. Iraoognlaad in yoa ooa of tha moat ahla and ramarkahle 
paraonalttlea of Soatbam lo^ln and I fait it a prlrllega to draw 
on yoar rloh itora of wtadom, of knowled^ and of axperlonea. 

Lord AmpthQl also paid a visit to him. Lord 
Elgm« when Viceroy, baited for a short while at 
Kumhakonam dormg his sonthern tour on purpose 
to see Sashiab Sastn and grant him an interview 
Lord CuraoD also gave him an interview at Tanjoco, 
and all these were oaiformly impresed by the per 
sonalrty of the grand old man of Southern India 
SirM. E. Grunt Duff wrote to Saahiah Sastn m 
ooe of bis letters — 

I hare a«ala and again aald to oibfn aod ibart aaema do 
raaaoa why I ahoaU not aay to yoo that of all th* oatir* 
ttat«cm*o I hara oomo soroMln any part of India yoa were 
the on* wbo Impraaaad m« mo*t faroarahly 

His Majesty King Edward Vll made Sashiah 
Sastri a EaigbC Commander of tbe Star of India. 
Lord Curron the then Viceroy, wiring the news 
congratulated him m these terms — 

It glraa ma sr»at plaarxr* to Inform yoa that Hli Uajaaty 
bag been plaaaea npoa mj reeonunondaUan, to appoint yoa to 
b* a E. 0 -i L Pnmit m* to ooncratolate yoa hurtUy upon 
thia dktlnetioa. 

The evening of hia life thus passed in the pence 
of hia home surrounded by his relatives and fnends. 
He died, full of years and bonoorfl; on tha 2gth 
October igoj 
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S AMALDAS Parraananddas’' after whom the Arts 
College at Bhavnagar Was named by his 
generous master, His Highness Maharaja Takhtasinhj'i 
— belonged to the Vadnagara Nagar community, a 
community that gave Gounshanker Udeshanker — the 
sage statesman — to Bhavnagar, Gokalji Zala — the 
Vedanti Administrator — to Junagadh and Dewan 
Bahadur Manibhai Jasabhai — politician and educa- 
tionist of Baroda and Bholanath Sarabhai — the 
religious and social reformer — to Ahmedabad The 
community takes its name from Vadnagar, a small 
town within the territories of His Highness the 
Maharaja Gaekwar, a few miles distant from the well- 
known Mehsana Junction Station on the R. M. Rail- 
way. A few centuries back, the community migrated 
to other parts of Gujarat and Kathiawad, while some 
families went to the North and East up to Muttra 
and Benares The Nagars of Bhavnagar first migrated 
to Gogo,^ then a biggish town with good harbour 
and large import and export trade. Samaldas’s fore- 
fathers came to Bhavnagar from Gogo in the 17th 
century, but they did not permanently abandon 
Gogo, which till 1878 A. D. was the socio-religious 
'headquarters of the community. 

* A Sketoh by Sir Lalubhai Samaldaa 
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Samaldas s gTandfather Ranchqddafl went to 
Baroda in search of service and had to croa the 
arid and dry tract of Bhal, where for i^iiles no 
dnaking water la to be had even now It was mnch 
worse m those days. There is a tradihoa m the famSy 
that Ranchboddaa saved a woman from death by 
giving away the greater portion of the food that he 
Was carrying and the water even at the risk of 
meeting such a fate bunseli, and that in return 
he got the old lady a blessings — due to which not 
only did Ranchhoddas get a very important post in- 
the mEhary department of the Baroda State bat that 
hia eoui grandson and great grandson attained the 
Bewanate of Bhamagai On leaving Baroda service, 
Ranchboddaa came back to Bhavnagar and baEt & 
new home from his savings the bouse which was to> 
be the residence both of his son Parmananddas and 
grandson Somaldas untE SamaJdas was able with 
the generous assistance of Maharaja Takhtesiobji to 
bmld after one hundred years a new house more 
suited to altered hmp«i and circumstances. 

After this hoose was buOt, the family migrated 
to Bhavnagar and went to Gogo on special occasions 
only Parmauanddas had not to go to a distant place 
m search of service, but was able to carve his way up 
to the highest administrative post in ha own native 
place — native by adoption and not by birth. His- 
niaster Tbakore Shreo VeJefftnbji (the titles of His- 
Highness and of Maharaja were given by the Govern 
meat of India at a later dat^ had such confi den ce lo> 
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Parmananddas's ability and loyalty that even when 
he was not in terviCL (and this happened on and off 
Several times), he WMS asked to prepare drafts of all 
important coninnmications to be addressed to the 
Political Department. When I w'as a boy (m my 
teens) and at School, the then Maharaja — Sir Takhta- 
sinhji — had this story told me in his presence by my 
father Samaldas and asked me if I would stand by the 
State as my grandfather did even after my services 
were dispensed with. I naturally said “ no ” in reply, 
and when taunted with a w'ant of regard for the 
State’s interests I added, more diplomatically perhaps, 
that my refusal to do tins work would not be because 
of offended self-respect but because even if I did my 
best in the matter it might be represented to the 
Maharaj'a that I had purposely done it badly Whether 
It be due to the increase m the number of men 
capable of doing all such work, or to the exaggerated 
opinion as to what is due to him, both on the part of 
the King and the officers, the old-time cordiality and 
feeling of family membership have practically dis- 
appeared m all Indian States ’ The commercial spirit 
of bargaining for the best terms has entered Indian 
States also, and, as a result, Indian State administra- 
tion is becoming an imitation — and in many cases a 
bad and poor imitation — of the administration of 
British India This is by the way, however 

Parmananddas retired from the State service 
permanently in 1847 A. D He was succeeded by his 
brother-in-law, the well-known figure in the history of 
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■Indian State adtnimstration-~GoTinfihanker Ude* 
■stnnker^who was at the bead of affairsi first as 
Dewan and then as one of the Joint Adnuniatraton 
•of Bhavnagar— during the minority of 2daharaja 
Tahktasinhji— for 32 years. Parmananddss had four 
sons three of whom were in State service holding 
f^Jy important posts the fourth son being a httlo 
eccentric and whimsical was dependent on his father 
and brother as a member of the joint family That 
ecceatncity m a subdued form muat have existed m 
the other brothers too for oven now a spark of that 
equality is noticeable even up to the third generation. 
If acience had succeeded in finding out how heredity 
works, It would have been possible to say why one 
branch that is Samaldas took to adnumstrabve work 
and the acqaisition of academical qualifications, and 
the other branches specialised m other hnea only 

Maharaja Vajesmbjt looked opou Parmanand 
das s death aa a personal loss. As waa, and la even 
now the custom m Indian Slates, Vajesinhji paid a 
personal visit of condolence to his sons and told them 
■that be would look after them m a paternal spmt and 
that they must look up to him for guidance and assist 
ance as they were looking to tbeir father in his 
■hfe-time. 

Samaldas was the first and the youngest of 
Parmananddas 8 sonfl. Ho was born at Gogo m i828 
A. D his mother being Rajuba — ■^ter of Goan 
•shanker Udeshankar who had succeeded Parmanand 
4aa as Dewan of Bhavnagar In those days there 
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wccc no regular vernacular schools m Kathiawar. The 
only education — if one can use that word for the 
knou ledge of the three K’s that was then imparted — 
one could get was at the village school. Greater atten- 
tion was paid to good handwriting and >^iental 
arithmetic than is done at present. One afl,nost 
Wishes — or at least wished till the typewriting machine 
wasmvented — that much greater attention might be 
paid to the cultisation of good handwriting than is 
done at present. To a certain extent the handwrit- 
ing of a man is an index to his character. It shows 
whether the man is careful and amenable to disci- 
pline. .V person who is regardful of his reader’s feel- 
ings would try his best to write a legible hand. 

When Samaldas had learnt all that could be 
learnt m the Village School of Gogo, where, after his 
mother’s death, he was brought up by his mother's 
sister, Parma nanddas wanted him to come to Bbav- 
nagar to learn Persian, of which he himself was 
fond, and to be initiated in the administrative work of 
the State and indirectly in the art of diplomacy. Just 
about the time that Samaldas was to leave for 
Bhavnagar, the Bombay Government opened a 
regular Vernacular School at Gogo and Samaldas was 
allowed by his father to continue his studies there 
till he had completed the prescribed vernacular course. 
In those days the man at the head of a Vernacular- 
School was respected more than the headmaster of a 
first-class high school is done in these days. The 
relations between the teacher and his pupils mustt 
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have been very cordial and the pupil's personal grate- 
fulness to bis teachers must have been of the Guna- 
Shxshya typo of old for Samaldas used to show the 
same respect for hia teAcher even after he became the 
Dowan of Bhavnagar and when the teacher was a 
pensioner on barely Rs, 15 a mouth There has been 
a change m our mentality amce those good old days, 
and though I cannot be classed as a modemer I 
remember that when I saw for the first time my 
father showing ao much respect to an ordinary 
Mchtaji (school master) as he did whenever the latter 
paid an annoal visit to my father even 1 was rather 
disagreeably surprised At these annual vaita the 
teacher was paid an aonoity which was continued 
eves to his widow after his deathr 

After having finished bis school course at Ckigo, 
Samaldas came to Bhavnagar and began accompany 
mg his father in his official and social calls on Maha 
raja Vajeslnhji as that he might get initiated into tbe 
system of admmistratioa and Statecraft. As Parma 
nanddas was a good Persian scholar be put Samaldas 
under a Munshi to study Persian Samaldas used 
some of his spare time m studying Sansknt. Although 
the old system of teacbmg these languages may appear 
crude and unscientific in these dayar yet as a result of 
the training m these languages Samaldas was able to 
read and understand stiff books m Persoan and under 
stand the Vendanta phflosopby of Sbreemat Sbankara 
chorya. Vajeslnjhi used to have books lil>.e S hahrum a 
read outaud translated by Samnldafi. This led ton 
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greater personal contact between the Maharaja and 
Samald is, and the former began to appreciate the 
intellcctnal capacity of the latter. One wonders if 
Samaldas would have had the same capacity of clear 
thinking and correct immediate action if he had been 
obliged to read up to the prescribed University stand- 
ards WMth the bogey of examinations facing him every 
>ear. Dew'an Gounshanker had still Jess of literary 
education and in spite of it — or perhaps on account of 
it — his intellect remained sharp and his memory so 
remarkable that high Government officials, Governors 
and others W'erc taken aback when, during conver- 
sation, he W'ould give his reminiscences as correctly as 
if he were reading out from a written diary. 

Although Samaldas was a keen student of 
Shanker's philosophy and could argue its intellectual 
subtleties With learned Sanyasis, ( I remember, with 
natural pride, one such discussion he had with that 
very learned Swami, Raja Rajeshwar, the then 
Shankaracharya of the Sharada Pith of Dwarka) he 
thought that it was not possible to carry out into 
practice the Naishkarma philosophy of the first 
Shankaracharya and the commentators of his 
Bhashya Though the Nagar community is reputedly 
Shaivite, his family had some generations back adopted 
the Vaishnava cult. Samaldas during his whole life 
followed the Bhakti Marga being a devotee of Shri 
Ramchandraji, whose high character as depicted in 
.the Tulasi Ramayan^ captivated his heart. He. was a 
regular student of Tulasidas’ Ramayana, and during 
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his father's illness he daily read selected parages 
from that great Epic to help him in taking away his 
mmd from his physical sufferings and to concentrate 
the same m devotion to Shn Ramchandnu 

On the death of Parmananddas, Samaldas who 
had jomed the State service in the hf&*time of ha 
father and had shown hia abilities as a conohator of 
the Khumans of Ktmdla (the original Kathi Lend 
holders) of that Tahika, was given the important p>ost 
of the Oty Magistrate of Bhavnagar The import 
ance of the post lay in the fact that the British 
Government had deprived the Rulers of Bhavnagar 
of their jurisdiction over the new and old capitals 
of the State (Bhavnagar and Sibor) and of other 1 14 
villages and placed them under the Judge at Ahmeda 
bad. As a nominee of tbe State he had to look after 
the mterests of the State and to respect tbe wishes of 
the Rulers and their advisers be had to carry ou the 
judicial administration according to tbe statutes of the 
Government of India under the direct orders of the 
District Magistrate (the Collector) of Ahmedabed. 
No man however capable and honest he may be. and 
however impartial he may try to be between such 
conflictiDg mterests, can continue to wm the favour of 
both aides. Moreover, where the ofScer himself 
bebjivea that great injustice bad been dcoe to tbe 
Rulers of tbe State by tbe deprivation of their Juris- 
dictionary powers he would unconsciously sympathixo 
With the view points of tbe State and its officeis, 
more specially as the latter happened to be his near 
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relations as was the case with Samaldas. There are 
always two or more parties m Indian States, not 
like the parties in the elected Houses of Legislature, 
but parties that aspire to power to use it in the 
best interests of the State which term in those days 
Was synonymous witli the Ruler of the State — and 
also of themselves and their supporters. In a State 
situated as Bliavnagar then was, the party not m 
power very often tried to hit at the other party, not 
by intriguing with the Chief but by prejudicing the 
Judiciary of Ahmedabad and hitting at the ministry 
through their nominee — the Bhavnagar City Magis- 
trate. In 1857 they took advantage of a case of 
robbery and shooting to mix up with it the whole ad- 
ministration including the Chief and his ministers. 
The combination of the Executive and Judicial powers 
in the hands of one man — the Collector and District 
Magistrate — made the work of that party much easier 
than It would otherwise have been. Warrants were- 
issued by the District Magistrate on all persons 
charged With complicity in this crime, including the 
Ruling Prince himself. Fortunately, the Prince andi 
his chief ministers were not in Bhavnagar and thus 
not within British Jurisdiction. They were touring in- 
other parts of the State where the Jurisdiction stilli 
rested with the Chief himself. Samaldas, as the chief 
local officer, was m Bhavnagar and was arrested witb 
others who were within the British Jurisdiction.' 
They were taken to Ahmeda'dad and, as there were 
no railways at that distant date, it took about a week 
20 
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to reach that place. Attempts were made to give as 
mnch annoyance to Saroaldaa as possible during this 
joomey, but his readings of the Tulaa Ramayana 
■came to bis assistance. The head of the Police 
Guard was a devotee of Shri Ramchandra and when 
he heard Samaldaa redting pieces from that epic 
poem he felt that a man with such devotional points, 
•should not be put to any uonecessary trouble. One 
wonders how far the common factor of faith m the 
same incamatian of God Vishnu proved helpful to 
Samaldas. When the case went up to the Distnct 
Judge it was decided in Samaldas favour as the 
Judges then as now are not as a rule influenced by 
the opinions of the CoUectors of the Distnet Not 
only was Samaldas s amval at Bbavnagar after an 
honourable acquittal greeted as that of a victorious 
hero s return to his native place, but it was looked 
upon as a great success of the party m power with 
the then Mahara^ Jaswatsiobju 

Samaldas s persecuboa end trials led indirectly 
to two very beneficial results. The first Was that it 
led Maharaja Jaswatsinbjt and bis mimsten to persist 
in their attempts to have josbee done to Bbavnagar s 
rlaimw to gct bock the junsdictmn over the 1 1 6 villages. 
(The term village here includes even the City of 
Bbavnagar) Due to the able manner m which the 
case for Bbavnagar was pot before the Government 
of Bombay both by wntten representations and during 
mterviews with the high ofific^ of that Government, 
and duo also to the fact that the then officers of the 
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Government were not power-grabbing but men with 
a. sense of fairness and justice and having real sym- 
pathy with the chiefs of Kathiawar. Bhavnagar got 
back its jurisdiction over these towns and villages in 
1866. 

While the mam portion of the credit for 'achiev- 
ing this result belongs to Gourishanker Udeshanker, 
those who helped him in preparing the case and m 
submitting the same to the Government officials are 
also entitled to some credit Maharaja Jaswatsinhji 
bore this in mind when he rewarded the services of 
his ministers and officers for getting back the jurisdic- 
tion for Bhavnagar While Gourishanker and the 
then j'omt Dewan Santokram Sevakram Desai were 
given a village each as Inam in perpetuity, Samaldas 
and Merwanji Bhownaggree (father of Sir Muncherji 
Bhownaggree) were given money grants of 
Rs 50,000 each. 

The second good result of Samaldas’s persecution 
was that he realized by his personal experience the 
evil results of combining the executive and judicial 
functions in one person, and consequently when he 
was asked to organize the Judicial Service in Bhav- 
nagar he got the' Maharaj'a and the Ministers to 
agree to a complete separation of the Executive and 
the Judicial Departments. Whatever opinion the 
Government of India or the Provincial Governments 
may hold in regard to this important question, Sir 
Bartle Frere, the then Governor of Bombay, expressed 
himself’ in favour of such separation at the time of 
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presentlDg the Insigma of K. C S I to Maharaja 
Jaswatshibji m 1867 He said 

But wbut I r«s&rd u th« p*euUtf fcAton of 7001 Hfghnui 
odmlnlitntion, which wBL I bollavi, be prodooilre of moct good 
to Tear and wUl, 1 am aoxa, gfra moat pleaatm to EUs 

VajMtra Goranunant, U tha oara 7011 hara wla^ and eociiat^ 
entl7 takao to Uaprova tha admlidBtraUoD of fuUoa, and to 
acporcti* ti froat alt (Act {4 punlg *s*cuit 9 $. 

Samaldas was put at the head of the Jadicml 
Department soon after the organoatJOQ of the Departs 
ment on the transfer of Junsdiction to the State- He 
held this important post for about three years until the 
death of Maharaja JasWatsmhji in 1870 During this 
period he went on a pilgrimage to Benares and 
Gaya, for ho looked upon the performance of 
Shraddba as a dnty to the Prtns. Being not a 
sectarian Vaishnava he looked upon Shi7a and 
Vishna as different forms typifying the two activities 
of One God and he had been lookmg forward to the 
bath in the Holy Mother Ganges and to the worship 
of Kashi Vlshvanath as a step in bis Bpaitual growth 
There being no raffway from JubbaJpur to Allahabad 
m those days he had to do the journey m ordinary 
bollock carts. He had a amall party of his oWUr 
inlcudlog a learned Shastnc — Narbheran (Jam*) — and 
a secretary or personal afsistant — Jatashanker Indaxjh 
gn^alHfls was able to put up with all the discomforts 
and inconvenience* natural to bullock-cart joumQH 
because, though the eon of a Dewon and brought up 
by the sister of another Dewan, he had experience* of 
viosBitades of hfe whidi had removed all softness 
inherent m high Indian State ofBctals sons. Moreover, 
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he bad a deep faith that this pilgrimage was a 
duty he owed to the spirits of his forefathers 
and was necessary for his spiritual rise in future 
rebirths, and removed the sharp edge of such a 
journey’s hardships He was obliged to cut down 
his programme and return to Bhavnagar earlier, 
owing to the severe illness of the Chief, information 
about whose health was being conveyed to him from 
time to time. 

When Maharaja Jaswatsinhji died after a pro- 
longed illness in 1870, an attempt was made by the 
then Political Agent to place the administration m the 
hands of a British officer during the minority of the 
young Maharaja Takhtasinhji, and to make Dewan 
Gourishanker his assistant. This proposal was strongly 
opposed by the Dowager Ranis, the Ministers of 
Jaswatsinhji and the people of Bhavnagar, who had 
full confidence in the then ministers and who wanted 
them to carry on the administration on the same lines 
until Takhtasinhji attained his majority and took over 
the administration in his own hands. As Dewan 
Gounshanker was put in charge of the State by the 
Political Agent till final arrangements for the future 
administration of the State were made, he was not 
able to leave Bhavnagar, and Samaldas Was deputed 
by the Ranis and the existing administration to put 
their views before the Governor and the members of 
Government He first went to Matheran, to see the 
Hon’ble Member in charge, who told him that he had 
a pproved the Political Agent’s proposals and had 
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recommended its acceptance to Goveniment. 
explained the whole position to the Honhle Mc*nbcr 
who was satisfied that it would be wrong in pnncrple 
and nntair to the existing administration to say that 
they could not be trusted to carry on the administra* 
tion after having declared publicly a few rryTntbg ago- 
tl^at it waa very satisfectory and as a mark of 
Government s approbation bestowed the then very 
much coveted title of K. C. S L, m the Kulmg 
Chief Samaldas a arguments convinced the Hon ble 
hfember that he had taken a burned action 00 heannf 
one side onlyi and oa a fair minded and straight officer 
he wired to the Governor to give a bearing to Samal 
das and not to i^oe any orders till then This spint 
of fairness and sympathy towards the members of the 
family of a deceased Ruling Pnnee were very effective 
m keeping the rulers and the Dewans of TnHmn States- 
attached both of Government and to individual 
members as Government. The Governor, after hear- 
ing Samaldas at Mahableshwar expresed a desire to 
see Gounshankef to satisfy himself about his pbysrcal 
capaaty to carry 00 the onerous duties of an admtnis- 
tratcr as it had been reported that he would not be 
able to do so on account of his old age. Gounsbanker 
called on His Excellency at Poona and as a result of 
that mterview With the Governor and of further 
conferences between the Political Secretary and the 
Ministers, Government decided to have a joint 
admmialratlon dunng the minority of Maharaja 
Takbtasinbji consisting of one British official and 
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Dewao Gounshanker. The idea underlying this deci- 
sion was to combine the best of the modern and the 
indigenous systems of administration. The chief credit 
for arriving at this solution, though a reasonable 
compromise, belonged to Sir William Wedderburn, 
the then Political Secretary, who was later on. 
President of the Indian National Congress. The first 
British officer selected for this purpose was Mr, 
Percival, the father of Mr P. E Percival, now Judge 
of the High Court of Bombay, who it may be 
mentioned was born in Bhavnagar. Mr. Percival, as 
well as his two successors. Col. Watson and Col Parr, 
worked harmoniously with Gounshanker and not only 
hailed him as an equal but did not fail to show him 
the respect that was his due as the ablest Indian-State 
Administrator m the Province. Owing to this co- 
operation between the two schools of thought, 
reforms in the mode of administration were intro- 
duced slowly and cautiously, and were so adapted 
to the local circumstances that they did not lead to 
any unnecessary disturbance in the existing machinery 
but were accepted by the public and loyally put into 
execution by the officers of the State. These reforms 
were more in the nature of the evolution of the old 
system than the introduction of an exotic unsuitable 
. to existing conditions of administration. There has 
hardly been any minority administration so successful 
as that of Bhavnagar, and the credit thereof belongs 
as much to the British officers of the joint administra- 
tion as to Gounshanker and also to Samaldas, who 
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worked as Afflistant to the Joint Adnunlstratioo from 
the time of lU mcepboiL 

Thu rise m the official ctatna of was 

hu due, both because of hi* mcntonoua semce to the 
State m connection with the organisation of the Jndl 
cial Administration of the State and also on account 
of the fact that as both the Joint Adminiatratora were 
connected with the Execotive side of the admimatra 
boot they needed the aasistnnce of an officer who bad 
practical personal expenence of the judicial branch. 

Samaldas soon woo the confidence and regard 
of ^ Percival. and as ha had the full confidence of 
Dewan Gooruhanker he was able to infiuence to a 
great extent the adminigtraboo of the State, as he 
had to study the yanous proposals of reform and 
submit the same to the administrators wnh his opi* 
nion. By hu careful study of questions affecting the 
common mterests of the States of Kathiawar he 
haH achieved a very high position m Kathiawar 
affairs. When there was any conflict of opinina 
between Kathiawar States and the then Polibjsica 
Agent aa regards the powers of interference of pinb- 
Bnbsh Government m the disputes between jOt be 
States and their Land holders (Mulgraaseas) the wint 
of approaching Bombay officials and of preparing re- 
presentabona on behalf of the States was entrusted to 
Somalda*. He prepared the case for the ‘States m the 
Vernacular which wa* translated In o English by an 
Englishman who had become a convert to Maho- 
medamam and was employed in Bhavnagor as the 
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commanding officer of the irregular cavalry of the 
State This Mahomedan officer was personally 
devoted to Samaldas and more to his son Vithaldas, 
and as he was a good English writer he proved very 
useful to the State in preparing English memorials 
from the materials supplied to him, which were finally 
settled by eminent counsel of Bombay or Rajkot. 

Samaldas came m great personal contact with 
the then minor Maharaja, who took very kindly to his 
advice and looked upon him almost as a Guru. 
In later days, the Maharajah used to compare his 
relationship with Samaldas to that of Arjuna fthe 
hero of Mahabharata with that of Drona Acharya). 
This friendship (if one may use that term in connec- 
tion with the relations of a Ruling Prince and his 
minister) continued till the death of Samaldas Soon 
after the installation on the Gad^ of Maharajah 
Takhtasinhji with full powers, Gourishanker, who 
had reverted to the position of the Dewan, expressed 
his desire to retire from the ministership on account of 
advanced age. He suggested the name of Samaldas 
as his successor and his proposal met with the cordial 
approval of the young Maharajah, and in January 
1879 Samaldas was made Dewan of Bhavnagar, — 
-thus following in his father's footsteps after 32 years. 

At the Durbar held by H H The Maharajah 
Sahib to confer on Samaldas the dignity of a 
Dewan and the Dewan’s Poshak, Samaldas announc- 
ed his own policy which he said he hoped to be able 
to carry out with the support of his Ruler, who had 
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evinced full con6dence m him till then* The dxffl 
culbes of a Dewan of on Tndmn State emce the advent 
of the British are much greater than those of the- 
mi ni ster of old Indian States for while the latter ]|ad 
to serve two masters — the Ruler and the people — the 
former bad to serve one more roaster — namely the 
Polibcal officer of the Province who, in those days, 
wielded much greater power of mterference m the- 
affairs of Indian States under hia charge than is wield 
ed by the Governor of a Province at present The 
people of the State had no constitntioaaJ powers of 
control over legidation or administration bat the 
Mahajan • of the Capital and of Distnct Towns 
bad their own methods of roaking their voice beard 
by the Ruler and his advisers, — the chief and the final 
of these being the observance of Hartalf a sort of 
general strike. On one occasion the sbootiDg of a 
monkey by a Para municipal officer m the City of 
Bbavnagar created so mocb excitement amongst the 
leading Hindu residents of the City that Samaldas 
had to use all his persuasive powers to pacify them 
and to prevent a SartaL 

The credit of coQstrnctmg the first Railway m 
Kathiawar belongs to Maharajah Takhtasmhji— 
though that Railway was financed by two States, 
Bbavnagar and Goodal, and was called the Bhav 
nagar Gondal Railway Gondol whose raJer was 
a TTiin nr was administered by a political officer under 

liUnllr tk* cr*** — indm of paUle opini on , 

t BtymolocioAllj (olotlng) th« tliopc. 
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the orders of the Government of Bombay, and that 
officer agreed to the proposal of the Railway not 
because he believed in it but because the Governor of 
the Presidency ordered him to go in for the construc- 
tion of a Railway. It is a well known fact that the 
young Maharajah took his lead from Samaldas. 1 
very well remember my father being blamed for givingp 
his advice m support of the proposal Dewans of 
other neighbouring States when consulted by Maha- 
rajah Takhtasinhji had frankly told him that he was 
jeopardising the customs revenue and that the Rail- 
way would lead his State m a grave financial crisis. 
Samaldas stood firm and strongly advised the Maha- 
rajah to go ahead, and though this is old history I 
cannot help saying that, proud as I am of my father 
on account of his many qualities of head and heart 
and his acts of statesmanship, I am proudest of 
him for the splendid work he did in introducing 
Railways in Kathiawar in spite of strong opposition 
on all sides. 

Samaldas’s career as a Dewan was of a very shot 
duration — about five years and a half. During all that 
period he had to curtail public works and other ex- 
penses, to be able to find money for the capital and 
work of the railway. Without having a regular 
system of budgets he kept control of expenditure m 
such a manner that never had the State Treasury to 
delay payment to the Railway Administration At 
the same time, he had to see that not only was there 
no curtailment but a little increase in expenditure on 
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Tvhat are now known oa nation baDding departments. 
Two outstanding acta of his admimstration were (i) 
the Salt Treaty with Government and (2) The 
Settlement of very important onginal land 

tolders of the distnct of Kundla, While the first 
showed hia capacity of arguing important State ques* 
tiona with Impcnalisttc ofBcera of Government the 
'latter showed bis persuasive powers and the con 
'fldence this turbolent cfaw of independent land* 
holders of the Province had m hia sense of faimeas 
and justice. All through hia administrative career it 
Was hia policy to see that no Graasias (onginal land 
holders) had any cause of senoos complaint of injus- 
tice bemg done to their lawful claims. Possibly the 
judicial truioing be bad tn his early days unfitted him 
for aoy unjust attacks on the existing rights of these 
land holders. Both ray elder brother who succeeded 
him aa Dewon and mjrself learnt this lesson frmn 
him, and I can say without any exaggerabon that 
even now after some 2 $ years, the Grassias remember 
•our fair dealings with them and speak of ns in terms 
■of affection and respect 

Samaldas looked fax ahead m his dealings with 
large admraistrative qnestions. Years before the 
Vir amgnm Mchsana Branch was constructed ho viaoa 
iixed the great advantage likely to accrue to the Bhav 
nagar port and the Bhavnagar Railway if goods 
import^ through Bhavnagar could go direct withont 
break of guage to Rajpntana and Northern India 
With the sanction of Maharajah Takhtasinbji he 
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made a definite proposal on behalf of his State to- 
the Government of Bombay to construct the Railway 
from Viramgam to Mehsana and to pay interest and 
maintenance of a third rail being laid on the Broad' 
Gauge (5’ 6”) line from Wadhwan to Viramgam, so^ 
that there might be direct connection between Bhav- 
nagar and the Northern parts of the country As the 
port of Bhavnagar did not provide facilities for large 
steamers to come into the Creek of Bhavnagar, he, in 
consultation with the then State Engineer, Mr. 
Proctor-Sims, submitted a proposal to the Maharajah 
for developing a new port at Kathiwadar. He did' 
not live to see any of these undertakings carried* 
out. While the railway connections had been made, 
the new port— called Port Albert Victor— had not 
been fully developed. 

Samaldas believed in spreading education— pn- 
mary, secondary and higher— in the State. When 
the first Girls’ School was started m Bhavnagar and 
when there was a prejudice against giving education- 
to girls, Samaldas took a lead in the matter by 
sending his daughter to the Girls’ School What 
was good for the public was, m his opinion, good for 
his children. He gave to his eldest son as much edu- 
cation m English as it was possible at the time to- 
give in Bhavnagar. He did not, however, send him 
out to Rajkot or Bombay to receive higher education', 
because there was no railway communication between 
these places and Bhavnagar; and he did not like to 
send his eldest son to such a distance wthout th 

0 *' 
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■faciJiUes of speedy travelling Wh^ I poaed my 
Matncnlation Examination he sent me to the Elphin- 
stone College, as be thought a higher knowledge of 
English and other sabjectB under English professors 
and a robbing of shoulders with young men from 
other parts of the Presidency Would prove useful to 
me. Owing to my not keepmg good health and to 
Hi3 Highness the Maharaja Takhtasmbji s desire to 
tram me up in administrative work early in life, I was 
withdrawn from the CoU^e before I finished ray 
degree course, f reeJixe even now what great advan 
tage It was for me to mix with EOme of the best 
students of the Presidency and to study under well 
known English professors. 

Though a keen student of the Vedanta pbilosophyi 
Samaldas did not think himself fit to accept it in its 
entirety and consequently be did not give up the 
devotional side of Hindu region Hunng his last 
fltnwa he was having the great Hindu Epic — the 
Mahabharat— read out to bun. These readings and 
the recitals of Sanrfmt hymns helped bun to bear 
his physical suffenogB in the last days of his life with 
gr^t equanimity of mind He bad disciplined himself 
from hiS early age to control his feelings and even 
when he had justifiable cause for anger his reproach 
was always coached m gende terms. In spite of this 
disapfine he found the physicaf sufTeruigs and hsoasni*. 
too trying to be borne with courage and fortitude. On 
such occasions, he took outside help in the shape of 
/eatals of sacred Mantras so that he might be able 
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to divert his mind from the physical to the spiritual 
plane. 

In his will he had predicted that Maharajah 
Takhtasinhji would give the Dewanate to his eldest 
son, but he was quite sure that the relations between 
the Maharajah and the new Dewan would not remain 
very cordial for long He almost feared that Vithaldas 
might have to resign service and so he laid down a 
condition that m such a contingency his sons (Vithal- 
das and myself) should never swerve from our loyalty 
to the Ruler and the State and should not intrigue 
within the State or have pressure brought from 
outside to get back our posts Although the relations 
between Maharajah Takhtasinhji and Vithaldas were 
strained the former did not part from his Dewan 
though he did curtail some of his powers The separar 
tion of Vithaldas and myself from the State service 
came in the time of Maharajah Bhavsmhji. After we 
left State service we carried out the instructions of 
our respected father, and as a result our relations 
with the Maharajah and his officials have remained 
cordial ever since Samaldas’s giving such instructions 
in his Will, written out m his own hand, a few 
months before his death, _shows his far-sightedness 
even during physical sufferings, which very often 
affect a man’s mental condition. 

After some months’ serious illness, during which 
Maharaja Takhtasinhji showed him all possible kind- 
ness, Samaldas died in harness in August, 1884, s-l 
age of 56 full of honour if not of years. 
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A word may h&re be said m addition to the 
foregoing sketch of Samaldaa. Samaidaa was a p!ou» 
Hindu imbned with the true spirit of the Vedant. 
But as Mr IC Natarajan justly points out in bis fore* 
word to a biography of the great statesman be Was 
one of those Indians who combine m themselves a 
belief in Maya and a hfe of strenuous action Hia 
activities were vaned — aoaal religions^ administrative. 
Bat against the kaleidoscopic background of his multi 
fanons activities ‘ stands ont in easy prominence the 
figure of Samnidaft, ready of resource, patient and 
painstaking energetic but not preapitons, firm m the 
assertioa of authority but always mdmed to temper 
justice With mercy He is ondoubtedly entitled to a 
high place m the distingoished galaxy of Indian 
Statesmen to whom h is chiefiy doe that the Native 
States enjoy to-day a recognised and honourable 
position m the Impenal system. 
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S " EWAN Bahadur ROOBGOONDA.Y RAGHOO- 
NATH RAO, C. s I , to give him his full 
name and title, came of an Ancient and well-connect- 
ed Mahratta Brahmin family long settled in what is 
now the Tanjore District. The Roobgoondays had 
their family seat centuries ago in the picturesque 
hilly country round Poona They were men as much 
known even m those days for their ready wit and 
readier valour as for their gentle manners and keen 
sense of justice. Many are the stories that have come 
down to us of the good that the first founders of the 
family did in Sivaji’s father’s service in Bijapur 
^ and elsewhere Among the men who made Shahji 
great and his son greater still, Was the family 
of the Roobgoondays and a whole host of Mahratta 
Brahmin houses whose names are now altogether 
forgotten, if not lost. The Roobgoondays, in the dis- 
sensions that followed the death of Shahji, followed 
the fortunes of Eccoji — Venkoji — who laid the found- 
ations'for a Southern^ Mahratta Empire at Tanjore in 
the stormy times of the seventeenth century It is 
not possible tofgo here into the circumstances that led 
to the foundation of this principality. It should suffice 
to note that the new kingdom took the place of the 
old Nayak Kmgs'of Tanj'drerand ih. the wake of thQ 
'21 
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new conquerer*, a whole army of civil and miUtaiy 
•officers descended sonth and settled down m Taojoce 
and the conntry round aboot. Among these were the 
Roobgoondays from whom was descended Raghoo- 
■natb Rao the subject of our sketch 

Raghoouatb Rao was bom at Enmbakonam on 
7th February 1831 His father Rai Raya Rao Roob- 
goonday Venkat Rao was one of the roost noted 
Indiana of hia times m Soathecn India. He had been 
DeWan of Travaixcore, and had won a name for him- 
■sclf while there sa a capable Revenue Mmuter 
When Mysore passed under the Bntiah m 1834 they 
found they wanted a person who while being an 
Indian possessed sufficient capacity and ezpeneoce to 
overhaul the whole revenue system of the country 
Sir Mark Cubbon m bis search for men espied m 
Rai Raya Rao Venkat Rao the man be stood most in 
need of He was requisitioned for without delay and , 
hiB work as Revenue Commissioner m Mysore won 
general approbation Rai Raya Rao Venkat Rao la 
still remembered in Bangalore where he lived. A 
ehaitram (chantahle feeding bouse) still goes m hia 
name, having been founded by him. Be belonged to 
the old orthodox typo of Indiana, now fast paismg 
away His wife Lakahmi Bai was a lady of rare 
merits. To a knowledge of Hinda sacred lore, she 
combined all that goes to make up the true Hinda 
mother Both bosband'and wife loved Sanskrit too 
well to mws even for a day the expoaitioQ In their house 
of the great Epics of Indio. Young Raghoonath slowly 
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ibut surely imbibed his love for the “Aryan “ faith as 
he termed it, m his later life, to this patient hearing 
'Of the recital of the ancient epics by the b^t pandits 
of the time. 

EDUCATION 

While his father was still m the Mysore service, 
Raghoonath began his three R’s. He began his 
English alphabets in a small Mission School which in 
those days had its habitat m what is now termed 
Bangalore Fort. He then passed on to the Madras High 
School, the precursor of the modern Presidency 
‘College at Madras, into which he entered as a student 
in 1 845 Here he came into contact with some young 
men who in later life became well-known in Indian 
society. To name only a few, here were Sir T. Madh- 
ava Rao, Raghoonath's cousin (paternal uncle's son), 
Dewan Rangacharlu of Mysore, Sir Amaravati 
• Seshayya and Sir T. Muthusami Ayyar just completing 
their English education under Eyre Burton Powell, 
4he famous Irish Educationist of Madras. Eyre Burton 
Powell’s name is still remembered in Southern India, 
'Young Raghoonath could not but profit by such asso- 
ciation. He not merely added to his fund of know- 
ledge but also underwent the discipline of an English 
.public school in Powell’s High School, as it was 
affectionately styled m those days, 

EARLY CAREER 

Raghoonath did not wait for his proficient’s 
degree, the highest obtainable in pre-University days 
tin Southern India. He left school to manage his vast 
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pat^^ estates in Kmnbakonam m 1850. There h®' 
stayed for four years oc so. Thtt gave him an in- 
sight into the revenno system of the country If he 
became a champion of the ryot in later d^ya it was 
partially due to this early intimate and first hand 
knowledge of hia difl^colties. However he had no- 
idea of contmning m ettate management. He privately 
read op law and qualified for the bar In 1856 he 
obtained a pleader’s diploma with Sir T Mathusamt 
Ayyar afterwards famous as the first Indian Judge 
of the Madras High Court 

IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
Though he qualified for the bar Raghoonath Rao- 
bad 00 real tikiog for it. Goveroment service offered 
a pecoharly attractive field to one like him. He joined 
service as Traaslator m the Collectors Office at 
Tanjore with his friend MutbuEami Ayyar and the late 
Rai Bahadur T Gopol Ran, afterwards well known 
as Principal of the Kombakonam College. He next 
became Sheristadar (Chief Ministerial Officer) of the 
Sub-Court at Kumbokonaro then presided over by 
Mr L- C lanes, afterwards a Judge of the Madras 
High ( 2 ouxt. lanes was so much struck by the up- 
nghtnesa, the intelhgcnce and sense of duty of 
Raghoonath Ran that be ever afterwards spoke of him , 
as one of the bestlodiaos be bad come across with 
in his service. When m 1859 the now scheme 
sanctjomng the entertainment of Indians as Deputy 
ColiectoTB was introduced Raghoonath Rao was- 
Selected for one of the first posts created. He 
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'vvas appointed by Sir Charles Trevelyan, then Gover- 
nor of Madras, and a warm friend of Indians, to his 
own native district of Tanjore. Raghoonath Rao 
Wished for a change, but so great Was the trust placed 
m him by the Government that they refused to re- 
consider their decision The trust reposed in him 
was fully reciprocated. The Mutiny had given an 
impetus to railway construction in India In South- 
ern India, a large railway project had to be pushed 
through This project would have covered, if it had 
been finished as originally conceived, the whole of the 
country now traversed roughly by the S I and 
M. & S. M. Railway systems The project was known 
as the Great Southern Railway and land had to be 
■acquired for it without delay for laying the line. The 
line started from Negapatam and was at first to come 
up to Trichmopoly To this part — the first part of 
the great project — Raghoonath Rao was posted to 
acquire the necessary lands There were no proper 
legal facilities in those days for acquiring private 
lands for public purposes, the Land Acquisition Act 
had not yet been dreamt of. By a rare degree of 
prudence and tactfulness Raghoonath Rao succeeded 
at last in discharging the difficult task entrusted to 
him to the entire satisfaction of all parties concerned. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, the then Governor of Madras, 
was so much pleased with his work that when troubles 
^ose later on m connection with the acquisition of 
lands for the Tungabhadra Canal Project, he sent for 
Raghoonath Rao and requested him, as a personal 
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favour to proceed.toKuniooito set matters nght there. 
On hiB consenting to do as desired, Sir Charles- 
apthonscd bun to draw direct upon th^ Treasury and , 
invested him with fall plenary powers in all othef 
respects Thus armed Reghoonath Rao proceeded 
to Knmool at once and succeeded by a senes of con 
ciliatory measures, m acquiring the lands required for 
the Canal Project Meanwhile, a change m the Go- 
vemorship of Madras had occurred. Sir Charles- 
Trevelyan resigned office id consequence of difference 
over the question of income-tax andhad been succeed 
ed by Sir William Denison. Sir William was as 
much satisfied with Ragboonath Kao's work as Sir 
Charles Trevelyan had been more especially as tbs 
work m Eumool was expected to end even m 
bloodshed 

On his return from Eumool Ragboonath Rao 
was posted to Tnchmopoly as Treasury Deputy 
Collector and bs Land Commission Officer In the 
latter capaaty he did much useful work on behalf of 
the great Snrangam temple. This work endeared 
bun to the people and to the Collector of the district 
Mr Agnew Meanwhile, Mr Ragboonath Rao was 
at hia own request, transferred to Coimbatore os 
Deputy Collector and Distnct Registrar of ASBurancea. 
He, however did not long remain at Coimbatore. 
The Government of Lord Napier and Ettnck saw 
through a conspuacy hatched op against so dutlfoli 
and honest an officer ol Government as Ragboonath 
Eai\ and to mark their apprcoatioo of hu conduct 
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transferred him tO’ Madras as Head-quarters Deputy 
Collector. The Income-tax Act had just been passed! 
and come into operation for the first time in Madras^ 
To Raghoonath Rao was entrusted the work of assess- 
ing and collecting it m Madras city — a work as 
difficult as it was delicate Mostly taxes are disliked 
and perhaps no tax is more cordially disliked for its 
highly inquisitional character as the income-tax. 
Raghoonath Rao, however, succeeded in the task ta 
the entire satisfaction of both the tax-payers and the 
Government. A grateful Government showed its 
approbation of his conduct by appointing him to the 
Head Shenstadarship of the Madras Board of 
Revenue, the highest post then open to an Indian in 
the metropolis of Madras. Lord Napier himself 
personally liked him so much that on the eve of his 
departure he gave him his newly arrived copy of 
Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture with his- 
autograph signature in it Lord Hobart, his successor,, 
made him a Presidency Magistrate for the City of 
Madras and a J. P and would have done more for 
him in the years to come if Raghoonath Rao hadl 
not been called away for work elsewhere. 

DEWANSHIP OF INDORE 
By this time Raghoonath Rao had attained ta 
something more than mere local celebrity In fact, 
he had come to be recognized as one of the ablest 
Indian officials in the Southern Presidency. His 
fame had preceded him to Northern India which he 
toured through in 1873. He visited en route Calcutta^ 
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Delhi Agra and Bombay At Poona he was latrodaced 
to the late Maharajah Tokoji HoUcar of Indore by 
his cousin the late Sir T Madhava Rao, then Prime 
Minister of that State. The Maharajah though 
pecnlmr m his temperament was so well impressed 
With him that ho appointed him in 1875 Ihe 

approval of the Government of India as Revenne 
Minister of Indore. And when Sir T Madhava Rao 
vacated the Dewan&hip of Indore m order to assume 
the R^ency of Baroda (m 1875), Maharajah 

selected Mr Ragfaoooath Rao for the Dewanship of 
hts State, which at that tune was by no means a 
sinecure or a bed of roses. The then HoJkar was a 
man of strong character and bad certain very definite 
notions about bis dignity and powers as Roler of 
Indore and relations were not always as cordial as 
they might have been with the Governor Generals 
Agent m Central India, Su* Hugh Daly But Mr 
Raghoonath Rao won the confidence of the latter 
and (hd as much as his position could to maie matters 
run smoothly 

Mr Raghoonath Rao e administratiOD of Indore 
was marked by much abOity reel and firmness. 
He was above board in his transactions and was re* 
cognised on all sides to be a thoroughly honourable 
minister When King Edward VII visited lodoro os 
Prmce of Wales he had a long interview with 
Mr Raghoonath Rao and fredy exchanged political 
views with regard to Native States, and presented! 
the Dewan with a gold medah In 1881 Mr Raghooi 
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nath Rao reverted to the Madras Government Service, 
and in 1887, when the late Maharajah Holkar ascend-, 
ed the niasnad, he requested Mr Raghoonath Rao 
once more to assume the Dewanship of Indore. Mr. 
Raghoonath Rao was now in an even more trying 
and delicate position than on the occasion of his pre-. 
vious Dewanship The late Holkar — to put it mildly 
— was a Prince of peculiar temperament. He also 
held some very distinct views as to his powers 
and dignity, and at times would assume an impossible 
attitude. The Government of India naturally did 
not view many of his proceedings with approval, and 
frequently relations became strained with Sir Lepel 
Grifi&n, the Governor-General’s Agent in Central 
India Raghoonath Rao’s tact and ability were now 
severely taxed. Sir Lepel Gnffin entertained a high 
opinion of him and reposed great confidence in him ; 
and Mr. Raghoonath Rao was able to conduct politi- 
cal business and internal State affairs as well as was 
possible under the circumstances In 1888, however, 
he relinquished his Dewanship, and declined to re- 
accept it on subsequent offers being made to him by 
the Maharajah Among the many reforms he intro- 
duced into the administration of Indore may be 
mentioned the introduction of a Penal Code, a Code of 
Criminal Procedure and a Code of Civil Procedure, all 
of which are still in force 

PUBLIC WORK AT MADRAS 
Raghoonath Rao shortly afterwards reverted to^ 
ithe service of the Madras Government but he did not 
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long remain m bi3 old office of Head Shenstador In 
April 1888 he rebred from the service on a pension 
of R& 5,000 per annum the highest then allowed to 
an nncoveoanted officer At this bme he was only 57 
years of age, and had abll mnch strength and vigoor 
left m him. He settled down first at Mylapore — 
Madras — and then about 1894 removed himaelf to 
Kumbakonam his family seat, from whence he nnceas^ 
ingly worked for the public good. His work daring 
the neit thirty years or so may bo described aa the 
work of a man who loved his country It proved 
invaluable to its progress m almost every direction. 
In soaal matters as in political m rehgious as in tern 
poral affiaos be stood for advance. Though a Htndn 
of Hindus, he was no erode believer in effete dogmas* 
and superstibons I^eamed himself m Sanskrit he 
probed rampant social evils and found remedies for 
them m consonance with the received opinions of 
orthodoxy Therem be differed from refonners who 
stand for radical changes of the root and branch type. 
He was, however not merely a national reformer 
but also a rabonal reformer He stood ont for 
commonaense in reform matters while making every 
allowance for the orthodox to come, if they chose, by 
the back door of Sbastraic texts and formal®. He 
however beheved in what be said and did. He was* 
not a radical if by radical we mean a revolutionary 
He was no friend of uprooters of Hmdn society or 
the foundations on which it is built. At the same 
tune be was not a reactionary of that strange type 
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who Joves a thing because it is sacrosanct with age.-’ 
-As a pioneer in the field of social reform Raghoonath 
Rao found it both right and necessary to keep as far‘ 
as possible to the society to which he belonged. That 
was why he was gentle m his methods, and in fact he 
quoted chapter and verse to his opponents. His 
opponents were of the orthodox type, and it is note- 
worthy, he retained their respect if he did not always 
Win their approval or adhesion to the cause that lay 
nearest to his heart But his spirit was far too in- 
domitable to yield to mere clamour or to interested 
opposition The position he took in connection with- 
the Age of Consent Bill shows this in an unmistakable 
fashion. There he had to meet not merely orthodox 
opposition but the opposition as well of genuine- 
leaders of conservative Hindu society The heated 
controversy which took place over this simple 
measure shows how far the attitude taken up generally 
by Raghoonath Rao in regard to Hindu social 
reform was just in his days It also shows how 
cautious he was in his methods as a pioneer. For 
this the Hindu community owes him a deep debt of 
gratitude Raghoonath Rao was convinced of the 
justice of the Bill. He was opposed by men of 
greater standing,^ of greater dialectical skill than him- 
self, and even greater standing as well in Hindu 
society, but nothing daunted he held to his position- 
as only he could. That was the man as a reformer,. 
Come what may, he said , he would not yield m a 
matter of that kind. Though his cousin, the great 
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Sir T Madhava Roo, took a different view be 
agreed to differ even fit)m him It is this attitade 
that endeared him to progressive India. 

RBLIGIODS HBPORU 

Raghoonath Rao was aa anxious for religions as 
■for social reform. He lived the life of a typically 
religious Hindu. He read the holy scriptures of the 
Hmdos and wrote up gnmll catechiama and books for 
children. Ho compiled short story books based on 
the Bhagazala for boys and girls. He called his 
tehgion the "Aryan" religion He believed that 
Hinduiazn was an all-embracing religion and that 
in Its fold all persons of every nationality could easily 
come in He held too that the fandameDtal concepts 
-of Hinduism were quite m keeping with science and 
that the religious pMosopby of the Hindus was some* 
thing unknown to Europe. He was also of opimon that 
Cbinstiamty great religion as it is is at best only one 
aspect of Hinduism. This, he said, in a philosophi* 
cal sense. He was no doubt tbinkmg of the personal 
xelatiooship between God and man when be made 
this remark. He not only believed these thmgs, but 
had the boldness to frankly put forward these things 
agam and again m his public utterances. The 
occasions for public speaking were many for him 
Not a day passed without his presiding at some 
•function — religious or social political or edoca 
•tional — and at these he spoke straight to 
-the hearts of the people what he thought and 
Ibeheved. 
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POLITICAL REFORM 

In politics he was, m modern terminology, a- 
Moderate ” But he was no stickler at old things 
because they were old in politics any more than m 
religious or social matters and where he felt a change 
was necessary, he made people in power know it 
He was one of the originators not only of the Indian 
Social Conference but also of the Indian National 
Congress, in both of which he took an active part for 
a long time He wrote on the questions of the day 
in the papers. Not a day passed, in fact, without a 
letter from him In this he resembled his cousin 
Sir T. Madhava Rao Both believed in propagand- 
istic work Both gave out freely their views and 
experiences for the benefit of their countrymen and' 
the Government Questions of every kind attracted' 
Raghoonath Rao's attention from single stalk planta- 
tion of paddy seedlings to the proposed reforms of 
Lord Morley and on each of these he wrote to the 
Press He wrote briefly, clearly and concisely He 
was an ideal newspaper writer There was little 
verbosity in what he wrote , what he wrote was to 
the point and went straight to the heart of the reader. 
That was one reason why no newspaper editor 
rejected his letters, and why few, if any at all, missed’ 
the attention of the reading public, 

LAND REVENUE PROBLEMS 
Though he wrote on almost every subject of any 
.current interest, he had specialised, so to speak, in 
some particular subjects. These were briefly — the 
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Land Rfivenna Policy of the Government of India, 
the economic condition of the country the education 
of the pieople, eitablishment of agncultural banks the 
organisation by the people themselves of their talents 
and resources for tbeir own political advance, the 
separation of the judicial from the executive functions, 
etc. On these he spoke and wrote with a sanity 
which won for him approbation even from Govern- 
ment It IS not posfible to go mto all these matters 
here at length but it is necessary to refer to a few 
at least of these to indicate the tenacity of purpose 
with which Raghoonath Rao fought for progress m 
the political sphere. Hia interest m the agrarian 
question was great It started with ha career and 
stood unabated till his death. When still a young 
man he rendered signal service by ezposmg the use 
of toftore in the Southern Presidency and to prevent 
the spoliation of muuff mams in the Tanjore district 
He was a true fnend of the ryot and fought for juiticc 
for him oil through hia strenuous life. On the eve of 
the departure of Sir Charles Trevelyan (June i860) 
he wrote a long and admirable letter to him 00 the 
land tenure of Tonjore and the mm«\dars right m 
the land. This pamphlet he reprinted m 1890 for 
free circulation- It is a pamphlet full of quaint infor 
mation drawn up.ma historical and argumentative 
ffluhinn. Ragboonalb Rao devdujpj ha positMJn in a 
masterly fashion and shows that rnxran right fa Tan- 
jore IS vested in the miiwwiar and not m the sovereign. 
The gencsia of this letter is rather curious. Sir 
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Charles wanted to introduce, if he had continued in 
•office, a settlement in Tanjore by which landed pro- 
perty might be rendered secure, interference of 
Government servants with the imrastdars avoided 
and just opportunity for augmenting the Government 
revenues lost He asked Raghoonath Rao for his 
views The result was the letter referred to herein. 
In this letter, which is of great interest even now, he 
proposed a full scheme of settlement which (is it ne- 
cessary to state ?) has not so far received the attention 
it deserves That is one reason why Tanjore has 
been losing its name — and what is worse its tenantry 
as well. “I beg to assure Your Excellency,” said 
Raghoonath Rao in i860, “that my proposal, if earned 
out would not tend to lowei the Government revenue, 
would make it certain and permanent, would make 
the landlords wealthy and independent and of 
great assistance to Government.” Sir Charles unhap- 
pily left the Presidency immediately after the despatch 
of this letter to him. He got himself stranded over 
the Income-tax Bill On his way home, he wrote to 
Raghoonath Rao a letter which shows what he would 
have done if he had continued at the helm of affairs 
at Madras for some time longer “ On your mam 
point, ” he wrote from Galle on 27th June, i860; 

I entirely agree with you. Where landed property 
is found to exist I would do all I could to conhrm and 
•develop it. And where it does not exist every neces- 
sary means should be taken to create it. I see no 
objection to the arrangements, proposed by you for 
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the completioa of the land revenoe settlement of 
Tanjore. If Raghoonath Raoa views had beca 
adopted^ Tanjore would have fared differently m 
recent years. 

LAND ASSSSSMENTS IN MADRAS 

In later days Raghoonath Rao retomed again 
and again to the agrarian questioo In the contn> 
versy over land assessments in Madras* dnnog Lord 
Curson a tune, ho figured prominently The letters 
be published on this subject in the Madras news* 
papers are typical of the clear tbinlang and close 
reasoning he always displayed m his polemical efforts. 
He convinced the Madras Government of the utter 
iraposBibility of their sticlong strictly to the theory 
of thar settlement Even so stout a champion of 
crfficifll figures and ways as the Pwrwer found it 
impossible to defend Government 

Raghoonath Rao returned to this subject again 
In 1908 as President of the Tanjore Dtstnct Asso* 
cidbon, he thus referred to it in a public address pre- 
sented to Sir Arthur Lawley then Governor of 
Madras — 

WMla tb* lodU OoT«nun«ot b«j r«U«d opon tb« fUtcmAol 
ol th* Msdru report* th«t tbe Ivul-tax r»pr*MotJ on* tul/ of 
th* twenty T>*r o«at of the rron prodaoe tbeMtUementreoorde 
■how that for wet leode tt •moosta to not leea than IS per oeoU 
thereof- Owing to the Inoorreotneei of the eetimete of groe^ 
outtufp e of lend the profit eaJooleted b relied eomldenblr 
leeTlu Tery little to the e^enJtorUt and tlleehlinjt him 
end redaoing hie etejing power wbeoarer Uiere le • faltore of 
Tsiu. 

,, He referred to the same question in bis evidence 
)}eforQ.tbfr Decentrahsabos Commifntna. He thpre 
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explained his position briefly by saying that the 
share taken by Government in Tanjore, according to 
the Re-settlement record, was proved to be 28 per 
cent. “ In reality, ” he added “ it is not less than 
50 per cent of the gross produce for, if the gross pro- 
duce was over-estimated, cultivation expenses were 
under- estimated and the net profit thereby rose to a 
fictitious figure and half of it was fixed as the Govern- 
ment share or assessment or land-tax " 

Raghoonath Rao did not leave matters there. He 
went into the question as to how this had happened. 
How came this to be ? What contributed to this 
juggling with figures ? Mr Raghoonath Rao tried to- 
probe this question. He set it down to the Secretariat 
system. He thought it was becoming more and more 
the fashion in the Secretariats to view public ques- 
tions apart from the interests and feelings of the 
people whom they vitally afi’ected. “ They very 
often,” he said solemnly, ” consider matters, irrespec- 
tive of the consideration of the results affecting the 
good feeling and happiness of the people. The Gov- 
ernment IS certainly impersonal. The result of the 
administration is judged upon its capacity to raise 
larger revenues ” Raghoonath Rao attacked this 
soulless, impersonal sytem of Government — call it 
what you WiU. He was so true a friend of India that 
he wished the Government of India to be not a mere 
machine but a true King in the land — a King endowed 
With eyes to see and ears to hear so that it may act 
rightly, justly and equitably with the masses of th6 
22 
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<»untry who are among the poorest of the poor m 
the world* 

INDIAN FAMINES 

Closely connected with land assessment i3 the 
'question of famines. Raghoonath Rao held the view 
that * a fixed land tenure and remunerative public 
works will alone save India from the occurrence of 
future famines.” This view he came to after a wide 
and varied expenence of thirty years work oi a 
xevenue officer m some of the best districts of Madras. 
To this subject he had devoted a pamphlet of some 
26 pages, in which he set out his theme m bts own 
snuple but sinking manner He wrote this pamphlet 
ontheeveof the great famine of 1876 from the efiects 
of which some parts of India have not yet reco v ere d 
Twenty three years later India experienced another 
famine. Then he turned his thoughts once more to 
the subject. 

In docossing the question at length, Raghoonath 
Rao reverted to the question of land assessments and 
showed its bearing on the famine problem. He deve- 
loped his position in the following paragraphs which 
we have reproduced here — 

I bold that Ttnin proptr^ (n taod U aoknowledc^d aod ap- 
iuld bx Ooraniment, ihs utdUn aoU will mot b« Imprortd, 
d«tplt« the model ferms, th* Aarlonltorml DeMftment ot the 
Oorajujsesl of India, AjrlmJtiirm] Oaxallaj and aimll^ worki. 
On tht^ point, an emhwnt EftyUjh noblaaan, Sir Oharlaa 
TraTatran, aaxa ** Whara laodad prapartr la /oond to iltt, I 
would do an I ooold to eonflrm and daralop it and wbara It 
doaa not axlat, ararj oaeeaaarT’ maana Mlinnld ba takan to oraata 
H. What haa baan tha praetlea t The AnsI^I^dlaa Goraro- 
^aayt hai baan axaUmatleallx daatzojlux erarx right In ooonao 
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-iiiion with property in land, notwithstanding the repeated orders 
•of the Home authorities to the contrary, ' 

, The process of extmotion of property in land, auccesifully 
commenced in the beginnmg of the nineteenth century, has been 
steadily progressing and many of the settlements which had 
been considered permanent, with or without evidence, has been 
declared non-permanent. Hence the apathy of every one 
having anythmg to do with cultivation, to give baek to the soil 
■what IS taken from it and the charge against the past genera- 
tions of “ ignorance and recklessness ” is not deserved by them 
They fully knew, and the present generation fully understands, 
-the theory of the exhaustion of the soil They certainly know 
how to manure their field and why they should do so , but they 
would not apply the remedy, for they do not expect to bo 
•benefited thereby. 

To remedy this evil, wo must strike at the root The 
largest source of revenue in India has always been and still 
unfortunately la land It should be most openly and solemnly 
declared to be private property subject only to payment of tax 
to Government 

The tax should be declared to consist of a fixed proportion 
of its net produce, that is, a fixed quantity of gram This feed 
proportion should not exceed 1/3 of the net produce, the other 
2/3rds being left to the landlord. The market value of this 1/3 
should be collected as the land-tax. Convert the value of the 
fixed portion of the fixed net produce at the average of the 
market rates of the past as many years as you please, provided 
^you exclude the extraordinary years Fix the average rate thus 
obtamed, as the rate of commutation for the coming year. Omit 
the first year’s rate of the last senes of years, and add in its 
.place the rate of the last year Then, agam, find out the average. 
If this average does not considerably differ from the last average, 
make no alteration in the commutation rate for the oommg year 
but if it materially differ, then adopt the average rate as the 
rate for the next year. This done, the ryot will know what he 
"has to pay to the Government and will feel a desire to mcreaio 
the produce of the land in hopes of appropriating all the morease 
to himself which he obtains by his labour and investment 
Inconsiderable fluctuations in the market price should be omit- 
ted from calculation What is moonsiderable sboifid be once 
Tor all declared by Government. I would declare any flue tua- 
Tion within 25 per cent either way as inconsiderable.’’ 

If this IS SO, why do natives of India invest their 
, money inland? To that Raghoonath Rao has his 
answer to give. They invest in land not for profit but 
.simply to secure it against robbery. Investment in 
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Stocks and shares is still foreagn to this country and 
the reason for it ts the want of credit facilities, which ^ 
again is due to want of a sense of security m the 
people in anything other than land, which is tangibly 
immovable and cannot be lost. If this reasoning is 
not correct, * why asks Ragboonath Rao, ‘ is- 
not Bntish capital expended m the purchase of large 
tracts of land in Madras and Bombay ? If assess* 
ments were really as H^ht as stated this would have- 
been the case, but as they are not, the thing hug 
never come to pass. Coffee and tea lands it Is- 
needless to add, stand on an altogether difierent 
footing 

FOREST ADMINISTRATION 
St31 another subject in which Ragboonath Rao* 
took much interest was forest administration. Times 
without number he referred to this subject m his- 
letters to the Press. He held the view — the view pro- 
mulgated by the Government of India — that mincp 
forests are intended for communal and agncnlturaT 
purposes and ought to be conserved by the Revenue 
l^epartment quite mdependently of the Forest Depart- 
ment as such. This nmple and just rule has not 
been in most distncta much to the detn 

ment to the rights of the agricultural community Its* 
rights and jsrivil^es have been, he aays in one place, 
systematically ignored, its pasture lands and- 
Its cultivation implements have been taken away and* 
Its communal prop erty denied to it. The result ba» 
ibeen,} be adds m another pathetic sentence, very greatr 
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injury to the agricultural population in- the shape of 
'loss of cattle, fuel, grass, green manures, etc. A juster 
view has prevailed m Madras, and the Forest Pancha- 
yat system has been the result of the persistent agita- 
tion carried on m the matter by Raghoonath Rao and 
men of his stamp in the years gone by. 

MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 

Upon other subjects he held views equally defi- 
nite. The following sums up many letters of his to 
the public Press during half of a century of his retired 
'life — 

Tile land aisessment i> too heavy. The penal provisions of 
the salt-tax are cruel to the poorest of the people For the sake 
of the Abkari revenue, drunkenness is increased. The income- 
tax IS badly admmistered The water-rate laws are not just and 
are enforced unduly harshly The Land Encroachment Act m 
a piece of legislation believed by all people to be perfectly 
unnecessary and subversive of all the nghti of people long 
enjoyed by them The rules for the management of Hindu 
rehgious mstitutions require modification as shown by the 
experience of the past half a century 

One other thing deserves to be noted m this 
conection. Both study and habit had made him a 
constructive critic. He never tried to pull down for 
the mere fun of doing so ; he also tried to budd on 
the vacant spot. If he said that desire for increased 
Abkari revenue increased drunkenness, he also point- 
ed that the revenue might be got without recourse to 
heroic remedies. He held that customs and excise 
duties may be raised as much to prevent drunkenness 
as to augment revenue, while local option may be 
allowed to the people. He strongly held to the view 
that shops , near places of worship and publiq 
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etodffl and shares is stflJ foreign to this country and* 
the reason for it is the want of credit facflities, which 
B gajn, IS due to want of a sense of security m the 
people m anything other than land, which is tangibly 
immovable and cannot be lost If this reasoning is 
not correct, ‘ why " asks Ragboonath Rao, ' la- 
not British capital expended m the purchase of large 
tracts of land in Madras and Bombay ? If assess- 
ments were really as light as stated this would have- 
been the case, but as they are not tlie thing has 
never come to pass. Coffee and tea lands it 
needless to add, stand on an altogether different 
footing 

FOREST ADMDilSTEATION 
StQl another snbject in which Ragboonath Rao- 
took much interest was forest admimstration. Times 
witboat oomber be referred to this subject in his 
letters to the Press. He held the view — the view pro- 
molgated by the Government of India — that minor 
forests are intended for communal and agncultural 
purposes and ought to be conserved by the Revenue 
Department quite indcpendcatly of the Forest Depart- 
ment as such. This sunple and jnst rule has not 
been mamtamed m most districts much to the detn 
meat to the nghts of the agncultural community Its* 
rights and pnvileges have been, he says m one place, 
systematically ignored, its pasture lands and 
Its cultivation implements have been taken away and 
its communal property demed to it. The result has- 
ibeeo he adds in another pathetic sentence, very great 
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injury to the agricultural population m- the shape of 
'loss of cattle, fuel, grass, green manures, etc A juster 
view has prevailed m Madras, and the Forest Pancha- 
yat system has been the result of the persistent agita- 
tion carried on in the matter by Raghoonath Rao and 
men of his stamp in the years gone by. 

MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 
Upon other subjects he held views equally defi- 
nite. The following sums up many letters of his to 
the public Press during half of a century of his retired 
life : — 


The land aiaeaament ii too heavy. The penal proviaiona of 
the aalt-tax are cruel to the pooreat of the people For the aake 
of the Abkan revenue, drunkenneaa la increaaed. The income- 
tax 13 badly admmiatered The water-rate laws are not ]u«t and 
are enforced unduly harshly The Land Encroachment Act is 
a piece of legialation believed by all people to be perfectly 
unnecessary and subversive of all the rights of people long 
enjoyed by them The rules for the management of Hindu 
religioua institutions require modification as shown by the 
experience of the paat half a century 

One other thing deserves to be noted in this 
conection. Both study and habit had made him a 
constructive critic. He never tried to pull down for 
the mere fun of doing so , he also tried to build on 
the vacant spot. If he said that desire for increased 
Abkan revenue increased drunkenness, he also point- 
ed that the revenue might be got without recourse to 
heroic remedies. He held that customs and excise 
duties may be raised as much to prevent drunkenness 
as to augment revenue, while local option may be 
allowed to the people. He strongly held to the view 
that shops near places of worship and pubhp 
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instmctfon should not be aflowed. These are- 
yet far too common, and if that is bo there- 
seems to be point m his observation that local* 
option IS necessary to check this anfortunater 
tendency of allowing the haphazard location of shops 
Before leaving this subject it might be well to add 
that Raghoonath Rao s letters and correspondence 
show that he felt fairly often that the Bntiah Govern- 
ment in India ran its machinery on absolutely safe 
hnes, though always timid and afraid in consequence,, 
of change. It is inferable al£o that he felt that it 
somewhat partook of the character of a soulless- 
bureaucracy so much so that he often sighed for 
the good old ways of the defunct East India 
Company He was no impatient idealist ” of the 
modem type. He felt far too keenly all the same 
that things must change fast enough for prepress all 
round if Government was to keep abreast of the 
growth of public opinion m the conutry 

GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 
This brings us to a rather important point. How 
far did Raghoonath Rao believe m representative 
mititubons ? Did he bcheve in anything like a de- 
mocratic Government for India ? Did he think that 
the educated classes did not represent the masses ? 
Did he want class or commnnal representation or a 
repitsehtatiou based on -wider grounds or pnnaples, 
such as a high property qualification, etc. ? Did 
think that Cbnstiani and Mohammedans should be 
twamped by Hindus or the latter should mvanably 
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yield to the clamours of the minorities ? These are 
all interesting questions for the simple reason that, 
answers to them would show what an old world 
Indian friend of the British Government and an un- 
sparing critic of his own countrymen thought of 
them of all. Raghoonath Rao, to start with, never 
thought that the Government of his time was caring: 
as much for the opinion of respected Indian leaders 
as he thought they should. On one occasion he 
said . — 

At preaent, the Government of India ha« great, difficulty 
in making their measures and motives generally understood 
and in oorreoting erroneous opinions of people thereon, a 
fact -well known to the people as well as to the rulers. It-, 
is absolutely necessary that this difSoulty should be re- 
moved as speedily as possible The beat means to remove 
it, IS no doubt, to obtain the opinions on administratiye 
measures and proposals for action of those qualified to advise- 
Government Government used to do so invariably about 
30 years ago This process has fallen into disuse of late. 
The formality of this process may have continued partially, but 
the weight which used to be attached to the opinions elicited 
has been vanishing. Hence the diffioultv above referred to baa 
been on the luoreaso. 1 entirely agree with the sentiment ex- 
pressed in paragraph 4 of the said letter, viz “ Such advice and 
opinion as are thus obtained are the indispensable foundation 
upon which good administration is built up, and the regular con- 
sultation of persons qualified to give them is part of the neces- 
sary procedure of Government ” This is no new idea. It was tho 
principle of the ancient Hindu rulers, well known to tho pooplo- 
and folly appreciatod by both the rulers and tho ruled With 
the orusida against the village governments, sjatomotically 
commenced a generation ago and against tho Mtrast, the tio- 
which used to biud tho ruled and the rulers has been loosened 
and they now do not know each other. 

There is considerable truth in that grave com- 
plaint of his as any one who knows the ancient history 
of this land can bear testimonj to- He criticised for 
the same reason the Indian National Congress organi- 
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ntiOD severely for begmomg at the top instead of at* ’ 
the bottom. He was for councils from the village 
upwards to the Central Government He was not 
for communal or class rqiresentabon as such though 
he was for making h*beral concessions to Moham* 
medans and Christians He was for a high 
property qualification and he favoured the election of 
specially literate men So high a value be set on 
education that he was prepared to declare a graduate 
of any University qualified for voting, irrespective of 
property qualification 

In the highest council of all namely the Legisla 
tive CouncD he did not favour an official majonty He 
waaone of the few who severely cnocised paragraph 
2o in Sir Harold Stuart s (Secretary to the Govern 
ment of India) letter on Lord Morley s Reform pro* 
posals to the local Governments. In that paragraph 
the Government of India s view ii thus expressed — 

Tli« atoaral prlodpla to bo borso In mini U, nlrudj 
ctAtod, tlut tbo vldwt r«pr«oootatlon tboold bo glToo to 
eiuuoti r OM and intoruU, cnbjtot to tbo eoodJtlon that an 
offleJal nuiorltj mint bo nulntalood 

This paragraph caught the eye of Raghoonath 
Eao, who thus cauterized it — 

1 am nnablo to nndenrtand tbo prlnelplo, tbo nooasolty and 
ibo wUdom ot tbo oflloial majoritr In tbo Lo^Iatlvo Connoila 
Batbor than maintain It and mobo tbo Coonoli a /area, it U 
bottar to mabo a roio tbatLnoaooo In vhioh tbo Gorernmoat 
mar not baro a majoritr of rotaa It oball oarrr oat tbo tIowo 
of tbo minorhr on tbo roipoiuibllitr' of tbo hoad of Gorarnmant, 
Snob a rnia would ba a raloablo oao raloaainz aaroral important 
ofEloan of GoTtmmaat from attaodaooa at Um Oounoil, no^act* 

Inf tbolr own datlaa for wbkih tbo paopio pay tbom banoaraa 
romontratiooi, and ilttlnc In tba Oonnoil room, ImprUoood and 
diraotad >to bold dp tbair band^ ?ban ofiJod upon bp tba 
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Government to do ao We have no party government m India. 
The majority do not get the pluma of service The declaration 
mow made that a law was passed b; the Legislature is a mis« 
nomer and is really not true 

Later on m the same letter he adds • — 

The Governor may have the option to adopt the views of 
the majority or of the minority as he thinks fit In this scheme, 
the contrivance for having an offioial majority disappears and 
the stigmas that Legislative Councils are nothing but a farce 
will disappear 

INTEREST IN EDUCATION 

Raghoonath Rao’s interest in ediication was 
great. He was the friend of the aspiring student 
He was the guide of the helplesss youth who knew 
none in the city to guide him. He was the monitor 
of many a promising boy. When he saw a boy on 
the beach, at school or at play, he tamed a while 
and spoke to him. That was a habit he shared with 
his great cousin Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao He was 
the founder in reality of what is now the Kumba- 
konam College. It grew out of a small class which 
was opened by Raghoonath Rao for giving instruc- 
tion in English to the sons of his friends and neigh- 
bours. An English public hospital was also established 
at Kumbakonam, mainly through his exertions. In 
-after life, he never declined an invitation to preside 
at a school function. He religiously accepted such 
duty and discharged it faithfully and conscientiously. 
He preached the gospel of duty for duty’s sake even 
To the young He described it as the highest ideal 
to be striven for in this world , the highest religion 
That the Indo-Aryans had evolved. The boy that 
passed under his eye never forgot him. His spell 
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waa cast on him for ever *' it never broke! 
Such was tus inBuence on enccessive generabons of 
the youth of Southern India that it might, with 
justice be said that he moulded it to no small extent. 
Much of the social advance that Madras has seen 
during the past thirty years may be set down to some 
extent at least to Raghoonath Rao a mduence on its 
youth. 

GOVERNMENTS APPRHCTATION 

One like Raghoonath Rao could not but catch 
the eye of the rulers of the land- They showed 
marked regard for bun and his opmions. Special* 
interviews were accorded to him special visits were 
paid to him and apeaai reqnisitiODd for bis views on 
current qaestions were sent to him by the highest m 
the land almost througbont the whole period of bis 
retired life. He was made a Dewau Bahadur a 
title which fitted him admirably and stuck to him 
admirably toa For once the title fitted the man and 
the man the title. He was mvited to give evidence 
before the Royal Coramission on Decentrahsatioo 
which he did in a strikingly ongioal manner The- 
distinction of C S I waa then conferred on bim- 

Sir Arthur Lawley at the mvestiture cereiuony 
unhesitatingly described him as m the opinion of 
European and Indian, official and non official the 
true fnend of TnHm. 

He was also nominated a member of the Madras* 
Legislative Counefl- Aa a l^islatoTrhe did in a short 
while much useful work by- drawing tl^e attcntioa of 
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Government to certain anom'alies, for which due 
attention was secured, if not exactly promised. His 
colleagues in Council treated him with the utmost 
respect and the Government felt that in him they had. 
a true friend of the people and an honourable critic of 
Government. 

GENERAL TRAITS AND CHARACTERISTICS 

Kind and courteous, accessible alike to the rich 
and the poor, the cultured and the uncultured, 
Raghoonath Rao led a simple and unostentatious life. 
Rising at 3 A M every day, he performed his self- 
appointed tasks With a regularity which, perhaps more 
than any other, kept up the vigour of his body and 
mind practically unimpaired to the last day of his life. 
Besides discharging his various public duties — includ- 
ing in later days the duties of President of 
the District Association of Tanjore, Vice-President 
of the Agricultural Association at Kumbakonam, 
etc. — he managed a large estate on which he 
paid Rs 10,000 annually to Government, 
besides a large number of charitable institu- 
tions, some founded by his father, and some by him- 
self and consisting of cl^attrams, travellers’ bungalows, 
temples and agraJiarams He spent annually a large 
amount on public and charitable purposes His 
chanty was non-sectarian. He was the true friend 
of the needy and the indigent of every caste, creed 
and community He was, in a word, mindful alike of 
the interests of the Hindu, Mahommedan, Panchamot 
and the poor. 
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AS PREACHER, TEACHER AND QTIZEN 
RagboooEth Rbo preached as be Went and 
^ught as be apoke. He was a true cituen of the 
world. Tboogh he said bard things, there waa no 
rancour behind his Words There was the true spirit 
of sincerity about what fell from him. Through , 
■out bis long career there was never the slightest 
suspicion agsinit hia integrity His private life was 
a simple unblemished one, and he was held m the 
highest esteem by people everywhere in Southern 
'India. He had age, experience and wealth at his 
command, and bis habits of life gave bun ample 
opportunities to be of benefit to his fellow beings. 
He fought their battles for them m the social 
religious and political fields. He stood for their 
rights with a tenacity of purpose which sarpnsed 
those who had known him only m hia gentler 
moments. And he argued the case for them with a 
wealth of detail and a nchness of illustration that 
anticipitated the objecttoos of their adversanes. One 
like him could not but be the beloved of bis people. 
He waa their Grand Old Man of Southern India. 

” Perhaps few of you have been privfleged to see 
iDewan Bahador Ragboonath Rao said the late 
Mr Ranade in his address to the Social Conference 
at Lahore m December 1893. He is the father and 
the patriarch of this movement The respect due to 
age and rank and education u sanctified in bis case by 
the charm of a highly spintual lif^ a temper so 
■sweet a heart so ^va^n and sympathetic, that I am 
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not exaggerating when I say that many of you- 
might well undertake a pilgrimage all the way to- 
Madras to see him once in your life. ” 

AS PUBLICIST AND AUTHOR 
Raghoonath Rao could never sit idle when there 
was need to act. He spoke, wrote, and acted as andi 
when reqm'red. Early in life he cultivated the habiT 
of writing what he thought worth keeping a record of. 
Some of his pamphlets contain shrewd observations,, 
some others show the close reasoning he employed in 
fighting his case. One on Orgamzation is a most' 
impressive one. On the religious side, he wrote com- 
mentaries on the Bhagavad Ghta, the Bhagavata and 
the Big Veda. Pamphlets on social reform he wrote 
many. One of these on Sindic Marriages attained* 
more than local fame Others on sea voyage, widow 
re-marriage, infant marriage, etc , created great stir 
His connection with the Madras Press was an honour- 
able one. He was one of the first to start a weekly 
newspaper in that town. It was the one that in 
later days developed into the Biindu of to-day. He 
wrote in a simple, chaste and crisp style He 
hit hard when the occasion required it. When 
on the contrary praise was deserved, he never 
denied it to any one — no, not even to Government. 
He wrote daily, nay hourly, to the Madras Press 
on every conceivable topic. He was one of the 
most' hard working, thinking politicians that India- 
possessed in recent years. He was- never wearied oj 
work* He ’would have been most miserable if he .had 
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nothing to do. Bat that Was a contingency that never 
occorred m his case. For he worked as he sat 
Walked or talked. In converaationt he was wise, 
witty and polite. Wilfrid Blunt m his Reminisccncea 
wrote admiringly of hia wit and his conversational 
powers His conversation might have been that 
of a Socrates whom in person he mncb resembled. 
Recalling the interesting interview he had with 
Raghoonath Rao, Blunt Wrote ‘ I Wish I could 
recall all his good stones all his Wise opmioos 
and iUostratians, There are not a dozen men m the 
House of Commons who could htid their own with 
himintaik. He could give a pomt to any one m 
any walk of life. He was ready with shrewd observa 
tions. He was rarely outwitted. Though frank him 
sdf toa degree, be never could be taken m by the 
pretended frankne^ of an opponent. He could see 
through such game qmckly and make short work of 
bun by a few sharp qoesttoos going to the root of the 
matter As a magistrate be was as much feared as 
respected and loved 

HOME LIFE 

In his home life be was simple. A more loving 
husband there could not have been m Hloda India 
during his time. Mrs. Ragboonatb Rao was a lady 
jnch m resource, full of thegeutleneas of her sect, and 
equal to the best that was expected of her by her 
husband. They were a couple amvereally liked. 
'They both lived to a long age and both died nmver 
sally moorned. The wife predeceased the husband 
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T^y a year or so. Raghoonath Rao, though he lost in 
her his help-mate, took the event as became a true 
Indian. He himself continued in his customary mode 
of Iif^ till he was called away at Kumbakonam on 
the 3rd May 1912. He died, full of honours and 
years, m the plenitude of his fame, universally 
•respected and deeply mourned by all who knew him. 



Gonrlshankcr Oodeshanker. 

J UDGED by any standard the name of Gouri- 
fibflpl fpr Oodeshanker deserves an honoured place- 
among indigenous statesmen. Men like Sir Salar Jun^ 
and Sir T Madhava Rao found their opportunities in 
such first class Indian States liJ\£ Hyderabad MyGore 
or Tmvancore and their operations on an extensive 
scale naturally attracted wide attention and they 
worked more or less m a blaxe of poblic recogmtioo 
Bat in the minor States of Feudatory India there 
were not wantmg meo wbose labours on behalf of 
their States were no less arduous. They Were destined 
to work quietly and unostentatiously without attract 
mg that notice which is sometimes the prerogative 
of sheer maguitude. But both in the complexity of 
their problems and in the need for delicate handling 
of situations big and small States are alike. Gonn> 
shanker found the State of Bbavnsgar m chaos when 
he entered service m the twenties of the last century, 
and he left it after fiftj^«even years of unbroken str-- 
vice, a well ordered and proeperoos State. Such 
devoted service to a State coupled With great tact 
management of affairs deserves to be recorded m any 
book of Indian Statesmen. 

Bom at Gogo m Kathiawar on the 2i8t August 
1805, Goonshanker attended a Vernacular School m 
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his native place and received the usual education oS 
those da} s. At the age of seventeen he entered the 
service of the Bhavnagar Durbar, being employed m 
the Political Department on a salary of Rs. 25 a 
month. It Was not long before he attracted the 
notice of the head of the department, Desai Shevaka- 
ram Rajaram who was so impri;ssed with the work 
and abilit} of Gourihhanker that he appointed him as- 
his confidential assistant. In this ofiice practically the 
whole revenue management of a division came into 
his hands As good luck would have it he had not 
to wait long to prove his mettle. The story of his 
brilliant career and his successive achievements is told 
with engaging vividness in Mr. Sorabji Jihangir's 
Representative Men “of India.” About this time^ 
says Mr. Sorabji, 

Somo disputes ^rosa amongst tboKatbi Kermans, a lawless- 
tribe inbabitlng tbo Kundla Forgunna, and, as a result, tbe- 
country was laid waste, villages wore destroyed, and tbe 
peaceable peasant population of the country put to the sword» 
Those were days when the duties of olhoials wore not confined 
to more routine labour, but when every man was obliged to 
carry arms, and to know how to use them if occasion required. 
At this critical juncture Mr Gounsbanker was not found 
wanting. He connected himself with tbe Sebandt tbe military 
force of the State, kept watch night and day, and acted so- 
vigorously against the disturbers of the peace that quiet 
was soon restored and the collection of the revenue was 
secured. 

The services he rendered on this occasion recom- 
mended him to the notice of the then reigning Chief, 
H. H. Vijayashingji, who directly appointed him to. 
conduct an important appeal in the British Court at 
Surat. The facts of the case are worth noting as 

23 
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they have an important bearing on the future of the 
State. They may be narrated thus m the words of 
Mr Sorabji himself — 

In tb« dioUniDg yeui of VAkAtMlngb}!, th« fatlitr ofHla 
Hlghoocs YI{& 7 uhlngjl, th* Brlilih GnT«TQm«ot had daprirad 
the State of Ita elrli and orlmtnal Joiiadletlon ovar thoaa 
Tlllagta, Including the capital ItaaJf, which paid tiibota to the 
Pethwa and in 1816 a regulation wat paaiad by whioii tha 
■Chlaf himaalf waa mada amanabla to tba oirU and criminal 
lawa of tha Britiah GoTammaot Thia change in the atatna 
ot tba Ohi f aarlouair afTeoted hla tndnaooa idth hli anbjeota, 
and InTolaad him in (rooblaa whloh ware moat galitsg to a man 
In hla poiitlon. Ona affect of tba loaa of ^rlfdiotlon waa, that 
he waa oompallad to defend aolta brought againat him in Brltlab 
-Oonrta by hia own aabjaota Thoaa who are acqaalntad with the 
rdua attaohad by Hatire Chlefa to parecmal dimity will raadOy 
nndaratand how Irritating thi prorlaion moat hare bean, and 
how ralootantlr th Ohiaf moat hava acksowladgad the power 
of the Brittah autbodtlea to try mattan in which ba waa eon* 
oainetL But hli feeUoga bad to give war to the force of 
ciroofflttaocaa, and ibos It happenedthat a BnATntgar merchant 
hrooftht an action againat him In tha Olrll Oonrt at Ahmed ahad 
for the anin of Ba. 11,77 600 allagad to bare bean lent to tha 
Maharaja YakataaiogbJL Tba oaae waa haard In 1815 before 
Mr Jcataa, the ZiUlah -iudga of Abmedabed who paued a decree 
in farour of tha ObJaf Againat thla deolalon tha plaintiff in 
tha eaaa appealed In tha ^ddar Adaniat at Borat, and wbao 
tba qaeetlon of juriadletloo waa mlnataly gone Into, the OhleTa 
oaie waa ao ably advocated by Mr QonrlahJUikar, that In the 
and the Brltlab Goremmeat waa oompailedto paaiaapaclal 
Bagulailon by rlrtne of which tbe ault waa dlamliaed. 

Id this coDDection GourishanLer bad to stay m 
Surat for three years, during which time he looked 
after the mtcrestB of Bhavnagar m vanouj other 
ways as welL Apart from the proceedings in court 
be had also to settle some disputes which bad anseo 
regarding the relations of the Bhavnagar State with 
■the British Government and he was employed by 
the Thakore Saheb to conduct the correspondence m 
■this matter He was also entrusted with the revenue 
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management of the Daskcoi Mahal and he filled this 
office with distinction for four years from 1830. 

Amongst other matters he was charged with the 
settlement of some troubles which had arisen owing 
to the ravages of the Khasia Kolis of the Mahawa 
Pergunna. The Bhavnagar Durbar was desirous of 
expelling these turbulent individuals from the State, 
and with that end in view Mr. Gounshanker was 
despatched to Bombay to seek the aid and co-opera- 
tion of the British Government. He stayed in 
Bombay for about six months, and so well fulfilled 
his mission that soon after his return to Bhavnagar, 
towards the close of 1839, was appointed Assistant 
Karbhari or Dewan of the State, which position he 
occupied until 1846, being principally engaged during 
ithe time in settling disputes arising between tfie 
political and regulation districts. In 1847 he was 
appointed Dewan. 

As Dewan of Bhavnagar Gounshanker had to 
deal with a multitude of cases each demanding his 
immediate attention. They are all told with vivid 
impressiveness by Mr, Sorabji from whose sketch of 
Gounshanker we have taken the liberty to draw at 
some length. As was the case with many Indian States 
of those days the Bhavnagar Durbar maintained a 
large force of Arab mercenaries for the protection of 
its territories These troops were a source of great 
expense and contributed in no small degree to the 
financial embarrassment which called for Goun- 
:shanker’s attention when he assumed office. 
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0om* 7 «&n pr«TicrD«l7 thtTbakonYalcfttaliiglijl b^d 
s gnAnuitM to Natlr tht jtmador of th« foroo, for • T*r 7 Lartr 
muofmonax and tha pay of tha tnop« baing alio graatly ln> 
am*n owing to tha want ot fnnda, an tnormoiu dabt had 
aoonmnlatad. In IBM tha daacaodanta of l^aair finding that 
thara waa no ohanoa of tha debt being Ugoldatad. adopted the 
bold ooune of eaUag by force tha tUiowa dJjtnet, one of tha 
lalraat portiona of tha State, aa aeoorlty for their olalm The 
Daibar wee too mneh In the power of Arab adTantnrara tO' 
offar any affeotnal railitanra to thla lawlaaa proceeding and 
tha tuorpara ware enabled to aatablUh thalr nopranuoy ao 
affectnally that even tha State officer looatad In tha dlitriot 
waa oontlnnally atifajeoted to all kloda of Irritation and Inanlt 
their handi. 

Nor were the Araha the onJy persona to whom, 
the State was indebted 

For yaara tha Darbar had been Inoorrlng dabta to Tarlona- 
peoide, notll at longth tha eolraitoy of tha State baoame aarlooa- 
^ aiTaatad. Ln action to the olalm of the Araba, whloh' 
ajcAuniad to an anormooa ram. aa monh aa Ba. 1&,00,0(IO waa 
daa In other qaariara, prlnolpally to money landara and mai^ 
chaiita who bad made adraaoee to the mlara of Bhamagar 

Amongbt many things which tended to increase' 
the financial embarraaments under which the pro* 
vicce labonred, there waa a drain of about Rs. I 500* 
a month from the State Exchequer on account of no 
than seventy mohosols, or summonses, servedopon 
it by the Political Agent for as many claims and ruits,. 
which were either pending or bad been adjudged 
against the State The payment of these fees was 
not only aa indignity but m the impecunious condi- 
tion of the territory it was a real hardship No soontf 
had Mr Gourubanker assumed the reins of off ice than 
he directed his attentioa to these and other evUs- 
nnder which the admimstratloo suffered 

Thr foratdiblr elaJmi of tha Arabs wm ood 

-Isuardlrta rtaps war* tokn to ralioT* tha SUtaofa dlfQenlty 
which at oo« Uma throataaod lU Tory oxlstaooa, boilda baiog a 
tonding mraooa to tha Thokoraa oatborlty By drgnu thlo- 
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largo debt v?a9 ptid off, und in 1851 Mr. Gouriibankor llud tho 
satisfaction of aooiog tho Mbov/a distriot rostorod to tho 
unintorruptcd .authority of tho Rrinco i'ho other crudltor* of 
tho Gov ernmont woro also doalt with, and in tho courao of a fo\y 
yoars thoir claims wore all oithor paid off or amicably aottlod, 
and thus tho dtato was rescued from a vory serious pecuniary 
position, which if It hud boon allowed to coutiuuu might tiavo 
rosullod in tho intorforonco of tho British Government 

While engaged in all these tranbactions Goun* 
shanker did not lose sight of tlie important question 
of the Mohosul fees which were a constant source of 
anxiety. Colonel Lang, the then Political Agent of 
Kathiawar, was officially addressed on the subject, 
and he was so impressed with the justice of the appli- 
cation made to him, that he withdrew all the moho- 
suls, and the State was thenceforth permanently freed 
from a distasteful and vexatious levy, which had 
given rise to much annoyance and difficulty. 

These settlements were important achievements 
tending to free the State from the serious complica- 
tions into which it had fallen. There was another 
■matter more important still Kathiawar, as 
Mr. Sorabji rightly points out, is an aggregation of 
petty principalities, the territories of which overlap 
and mingle with one another in a way often difficult 
to know where one State begins and the other ends. 
The Bhavnagar State, for instance “ is surrounded by 
seven hundred different boundaries and boundary 
questions have ever formed a fruitful subject of dis- 
pute in the history of the State.” Gourishanker after 
great trouble and years of toil succeeded in the end 
lin obtaining a clear and permanent definition of the 
boundaries. 
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Yet another matter which called for Gouri- 
ghanker s immediate attentioii wai with reference to 
the claim prepared by FL H. The Nawab of Jtmagad 
of certam villages, seventy six in nombcr which are 
ID absolute pocsession of Bbavnagar After lengthened 
mvcstigationa Major le Grand Jacob reported m 
favour of JunagatL Bhavnagar was ordered to restore 
some of the villages but subsequently the Bombay 
Government — deeming it inadvisable to compel. 
Bhavnagar to give up the jnnsdiction which it had 
so long enjoyed over this temtory — directed the 
Pohtjcal Agent to make a valuation of the revenue of 
the villagefl with a view to the payment of a 
subsidy of an equal amount by Bhavnagar to 
Junagad Gounabankcr represented the Bhavnagar 
state in the making of tbia valuation and succeeded in 
convincmg CoL Lang the Pobtical Agent, that 
Junagad s claim was inadmissible. 

SrantiiAllj ihnrach OoloovI Laos ■ medlkUon, the vubloot' 
vu r*f*rr*(l to uhllrKUoti udftnUdrotBa 8 000 only wu 
■djadf dlnfarorof JanAsui. aod ths Janas*d’i olmJm for 
th* a&ld TlDagBa wu floftlly dlnUowtd. B 7 thU tt*Duetlon* 
iDAliilj throogh Hr OooriabaiUaLr ■ wartloiu torritory ti- 
pruoQt ylildlsg m rtTuia* of thie* UiUiB of nip«M wu pr** 
MiTtd to Bbtrnagar 

Another and oven more succcseful achievement 
was carried through by Gounshanker m a similtr 
matter This question referred to a large portion of the- 
Bhavnagar State, compnaing 116 villages, which had 
been taken under British protection m ibrg, owing to 
a rmsonderstanding of the act committed by a former 
Chief through his over ^^1 m the cause of the Hinda> 
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religion. Some years after his accession to ofiice, 
the Dewan directed his efforts to the recovery of this 
territory, and With that end in view addressed repeat- 
ed representations to the British authorities. The 
claims of the Bhavnagar Durbar for years met with 
no satiufactory response, but ultimately in iSG6, dur- 
ing the Governorship of Sir Bartle Frere, this tract of 
country was restored to the Bhavnagar jurisdiction. 

Gourishanker was mainly responsible for the 
many improvements effected in the State. Previous 
to 1656 there w.as not a school m the whole of 
Kathiawar worth the name. Over a do.ien schools 
in the city of Bhavnagar itself and over a hundred in 
the whole State were started in his regime. 

Other improvements effected in his regime 
deserve mention. 

Tho Dowan aUo greatly improved tho rovonuo sjatom, and 
rondored omiuonc lervico 10 tbo poorer ciais of cultivators- 
by doing away with many ot the impoata which are exacted 
from cultivators m Native States under differont pretences, and 
which, in the bands of uaiorupuious oChuials, arc a powerful 
moans of oppression A Survey establishment has been intro- 
duced under the superintendence of an able ofQcor, and a aprvey' 
of all tbo land in the State bos been mudo on the British Gov- 
ernment aystom. I be judicial administration waa also reconsti- 
tuted during VI r Gouriahanker's tenure of office. A complete- 
code of laws, constructed on the lines of tho British Penal 
Code, but adapted to local ouatomB and requirements, was 
modelled, and regular Courts were established, 'iho police 
force was likewise put m an efficient condition, and dacoits, 
who had formerly defied the law with impunity, were run down 
and brought to justice To Mr Gourishanker was also due the- 
establishment of an efficient and well organized gaol in Bbav- 
nagar, tbe'system of discipline observed being based on that in 
vogue 111 the gaols of the Presidency Town ■ ' 

/. Mr. Sorabji, writes in high terms of Gouri- 

shanker’s services to the City of Bhavnagar tq 
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particular which rapidly rose m importance as a comi 
merdal centre eqnipped With every advantage that 
the best modern city adroimatration shoald give, 1 

An •ffloiNit PvbUo Work* D«p*rim*ot; **t*blIibod •om« 
jMTi •Ied* br Ur Goarialiuik«r *od pl«e«d tuidtr th* aup*rln 
taihdtiio* of * e«mp*tBOt tforopoM eo£lo**r vu dir*ot*d to 
prorld* tb« oltf vith orsvQt raqolrAiDVQta. On* of th* prloolpid 
of th*«* r*4]aJT«iii*nti w«* tb* provlaion of » plcntlfal w*t«r 
npply Thi* la brooaht from * rlToralxtaaii mU«j dlitut, by 
me«n* of aoual, ud It i* *tor*d la o larir* reaarTolr In ih*b*art 
of di* Olty wbuio* it la dUtribottd to *U quartan of tbe pl*o« 
Tb* d*D*rtzD*Dt bM *1*0 boao employed In tb* oonatnietlon of 
b*ad*om* oommodioo* bolidioR* for tb* traoBAetloQ of 

publie ba*io«M, of Mw«n, rood*, aad brldy**, and of took*, w* 11a, 
boooor troTiliar* bonaolov*, ood dbaniaoloa Dlaniuorl** 
boT* *1*0 bflM ortabllabed Id tb* eepltaJ mod pnoelpoi dUtrlet 
tovn, wbioh bor* don* mooh toward* ImprorlDg tb* pobllo 
beoltb mod olUrlatloc aafftriogbomonhy 

GopnshanJeers ability and integrity were duly 
■Appreaated by the British Government and on the 
death of H H Sir Joswuntsingji be was appointed 
joint administrator with a British Officer For many 
years he was working m this office With marked aac- 
ceas secunog the approbation of the Imperial Govern 
ment as well as the subjects of the State, 

In 1877 be was created a Companion of the Star 
of India, in recognition of his mentorioos services In 
handing the decoration to Mr Gourishanker the 
Political Agent, Mr Peile, expresaed his gratification 
.that the magma should be delivered at his hands to 
a Minister whose ability and mdepcndenca I have 
observed with respect during an official mtercourse 
f more than eighteen years, and whose character m 
Its strength and sagaaty is a worthy object of study 
and emolation to the men of his urder Mr Goun 
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shanker also received a silver medal at the time of the 
Delhi Imperial Assemblage. 

When, in 1879, increasing age and infirmities 
necessitated his retirement from the service of the 
State, he handed over his duties to his nephew, the 
late Mr. Samaldas Parmanandas, with the satisfaction 
of knowing that, mainly through his own exertions, 
the State had been, a generation before, rescued from 
a position of difficulty and no small danger, and 
placed on the firmest basis. He had been in the ser- 
vice of the Pnncipality for over 57 years, and Was 
associated with the reigns of four Chiefs 

Shortly before his death Gourishanker renounc-" 
ed the world in the way of orthodox Hindus and 
adopted the habit of a Sadfaoo or Sanyasin. 
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Maharaja Sir Pratap Si ugh * 


A RAJPUT PftlKCB 

H IS HIGHNESS MAHARAJAHDHIRAJ Lieat^ 
enant General Sir Pratap Smgbji Saheb 
Bahadur GCSL, GQVO GCH, Knight 
of SL John of Jerusalem, L-LJ) D CX^ ADC 
to Hu Imperml Majesty the King Emperor Regent 
and President of the R^ency Counci], Marwar State 
Jodhpor was the second son of Maharaja Takhat 
Singh and was bom m the histone fort of Jodhpur in 
ld46 From his early boyhood he showed signs of 
UDCommon courage, and was always fond oi manly 
sports. He received hts first education m Hindi 
Urdu and Persian, and later cultivated a knowledge 
of English. 

IN JAIPUR AND JODHPOR 
At the ago of thirty one he went to Jaipur andi 
there learned the work of administration under the 
able gnidance of bis brother in law Maharaja Rama 
Singh. At the ago of thirty three be was appomted 
as the Prime Munster of Jodbpar the largest State m 
Rajapotana ‘'which is more than three tunes the sixe 
of Belgtom and has about as many mbabitants as 
Denmark. 

AdftpUd from aa artlel* la Uu Indian hj 

Mr N OapU«B,A. 
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A SOLDIER-STATESMAN 

Sir Pratap proved himself as greAt an adminis- 
trator as he was a soldier. Before his appointment the ' 
State was heavily in debt, its expenditure exceeded 
its revenue, and there was much unrest due to the 
constant depredations of the wild hill-tribes of Minas, 
Bhils, Baories and Ladhkhanis. 

REFORMS IN JODHPOR 

Within SIX years after his appointment he not 
only paid off the debts amounting to over 50 lacs, 
but raised the revenue to 40 lacs, and afterwards to 
50 lacs He established a State Treasury and , by 
regulating the income and the expenditure established^ 
a proper control over the finances 

He introduced many other reforms in the State, 
and a brief summary of them is given below . — 

(1) Establishment of the State Treasury in 
place of the Banias or Bankers who formerly used to 
receive and disburse money on behalf of the State 

( 2 ) Introduction of cash system in place of the- 
Batayi (kind) 

(3) Systematic collection of revenues. 

(4' Establishment of Courts of Justice and in- 
troduction of Written Codes of Law 

(5) Introduction of Forest Conservation. 

(6) Suppression of Criminal Tribes. 

(7) Establishment of a college and schools for 
boys and girls where education is free 

(8) Establishment of free State dispensaries ani 
introduction of European medicines. 
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(9) Establishment of Municipal Committees. 

(10) Improvement of Jails. 

(11) ConitrectioQ of large Bundhs and Watcr- 
reeervoirs for irngatioo purpose. 

((2) Opening np of railway lines. 

(13) Re-organisation of the Military Department 
and establishment of the famous Jodhpur Imperial 
Service I-ancera. 

He was the Prime of Jodhpur from 

1878 — 1902 

In 1902 be became the Maharaja of Idar State 
and received an addittoo of two guns to hia personal 
salute, 

AS A WABaJOR 

The Entisb Government bad from the first, 
recognised the statesmanship and axhnmistraQve qua 
dibea of this gallant soldier and statesman. Bat he 
warf'a wamor of 00 mean repute — and he proved his 
mettle on more than one field of battle. He was an 
Honorary Lieutenant General in Ha Imperial Majes- 
ty s Army an Honorary Colonel of the Poona Horse 
and Honorary Commandant of the Imperial Cadet 
Corps. He was specialty deputed to accompany Hs 
Imperial Majesty when he toored through India as 
■the Pnnee of Wales, and he was likewise attached to 
the staff of the Pimce of Wales during his recent 
tour in India. 

atlSSION TO AFGHANISTAN 

In 1880 he accompanied the mission to Afghanis- 
tan, and in recognidon of bn services he was 
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appointed a Companion of the Star of India. He 
was promoted to the Knight Commandership m the 
same order on ist January 1886. 

IN TIRAH AND CHINA ^ 

He served on the staff of Generals Ellis and Sip. 
William Lockhart in the Mohmand and Tirah Cam- 
paigns, and was favourably noticed in the despatches. 
For this he was appointed a C. B and an Honorary 
Colonel m the British Army. He was also awarded 
the Frontier Medal with two clasps. In igoo-1901 
he again served in China and on his return in August 
1901 was made a K- C. B. 

AS REGENT OF MARWAR 
On the demise of his nephew Maharaja Sir 
Sardar Singhji, K. C. S. I. in March 1911, he 
abdicated the Idar “ qadi ” in favour of his adopted 
son, Maharaj Kumar Dowlat Singh, at a great personal- 
sacrifice m order to become the Regent of Marwar 
State so as to see the fruition of those reform schemes 
which he had inaugurated when Pnme Minister of 
Marwar. The Supreme Government allowed him to 
retain the title of “ H. H. Maharaja ” and the personal, 
salute of 17 guns so long as he remained the Regent 
of Marwar. At the Delhi Durbar in 1911 His 
Imperial 1 Majesty was pleased to create him a G. 
C. V. O. 

VISITS TO ENGLAND 

He Visited England four times : — ^ 

(i) On the occasion of the Jubilee of Queen. 
W^ctoria in 1887. 
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(2) On the occasion of the Diamond JubQee of 
'^een Victoria m 1897 when he was created a Grand 
Commander of the btar of India* The degree ofLX.D 
(Honorts Caosa) was also conferred on him then by 
the Cambridge "Univcrtaty 

(3) On the occasion of the Coronation of His 
Imperial Majesty King George V when the Oxford 
Umversity honofifed him by confemng the degree of 
D C, L. (Honoris Caosa.) 

(4) During the Great European War he accom- 
panied ha late Highness Maharaja Sir Snmcf Singhji 
when he with the famoua Jodhpur Lancers proceeded 
to the Front m 1914, and again went there in 
1916 and contnbated not a htUe to the tnnmpb 
of Indian arms m the European War For his 
mentonoQS services be received the title of Knight of 
St. John of Jemaalem m I916 and was also made 
a Lieutenant Generai On i*t January 1918 His 
Imperial Majesty made him a G 0 . m appreoa 
tion of his servicea m the Great European War He 
went from Europe to Egypt and Mesopotamia m 1918 

During the mmonty of the present Chief Hw 
Highness Maharaja Captain Sir Umed Singbji 
Bahadur E. B E., he was agam appointed Regent 
-of Marwar and President of the Regency (Council, and 
he exercised a general control over the administration 
of the State. He expired on 4th September 1922 at 
the npe old age of 76 years. 

Looltmg back on the life of this soldier statesman 
one u impressed by the volume of hxs work and the 
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‘Variety of his experiences. But even apart from his 
achievements there were traits Jn his character 
which marked him out as a man among men. 
His h- roism and chivalry were in every way 
worthy of a descendent of the great warriors of 
Jodhpur. 

SIR PRATAP AND LORD ROBERTS 
There is an interesting incident in the life of Lord 
Roberts which the Commander-in-Chief described m 
his volume of Experiences in India. The incident 
reveals the intimate relationship of the two great 
generals and sets out the character of the Indian 
hero in its true perspective. We cannot do 
better than quote the words of Lord Roberts 
’himself 

At Jodlipur my friend the Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh gave 
us a signal proof that the ancient valour of the Rajputs has not 
deteriorated in the present day I had wounded a fine boar, 
and on his making for some rocky ground where L could hardly 
'have followed him on horseback, I shouted to Sir Pratap to got 
between him and the rooks, and turn him in my direction The 
Maharaja promptly responded, but just as he came face to face 
with the boar his horse put his foot into a hole and fell, the in- 
furiated animal rushed on the fallen rider, and before the latter 
-could extricate himself, gave him a severe wound in the leg with 
his formidable tusks On going to his assistance I found Sir 
Pratap bleeding profusely, but standing erect, facing the boar 
and holding the creature (who was upright on his hind legs) at 
arm’s length by his mouth. The spear without the impetus 
given by the horse at full speed is not a very effective weapon 
against the tougb hide of a boar’s back, and on realising that 
mine did not make much impression, Pratap Singh, letting go 
his hold of the boar’s mouth, quickly seized his hind-legs, and 
turned him on his back, crymg *maro, Sahtb, maro, ’ which I 
instantly did and killed him Any one who is able to realise the 
strength and weight of a wild boar will appreciate the pluck and 
presence of mind of Sir Pratap Singh in this performance. 
Fortunately my wife and daughter, who had been following the 
ipig-itickers m a hght cart, were close at hand and we were able 
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'iodrir* mr £ri«nd bora* ai com. The wound waj found 
to b* ntber a bad OD«, but it did not prataat fiXr Pratap from 
attaodinc aoma taot-pegglng and otbar anmaemaola In tba- 
aftajnooci. tboagb ba bad to ba oaxrlad to tba aoana,'' 

Of srach Etnff wa3 Sir Pratap Singh made. 
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Maharala Sir Kishcn Pershad 


The Nizam’s State 

'“r'HE great State of Hyderabad IS a polygonal tract 
* m the centre of tlie Deccan occupying an area 
of over 82,000 square miles and was founded by the 
House of the illustrious Asaf Jah, Nuam-ul-Mulk, a 
distmgmshed General of Aurangzib, of Turcoman 
descent He had long been the Subhadar of the 
Deccan, but his pracUcal independence of the Delhi 
Power dates from 1724 when he triumphed over 
Mubanz Khan who was sent out from Delhi to oust 
him Throughout his long career of activity and 
assertion, he mamtamed his digmty , and by the time 
of his death at an advanced age m 1748, he was firmly- 
established as the mdependent sovereign of a kmgdom 
which was almost co-extensive with the present State 
and also mcluded Berar The Dynasty of the Nizams has 
almost umformly been closely attached to the British 
Power ever smce tl;e Third Anglo-French War m the 
Carnatic which ended with the fall of Pondicherry m 
1761 The Nizam has been consequently termed as 
“Our Faithful Ally the Nizam ” Nawab Mohsm-ul- 
Mulk, Secretary to the Government of Hyderabad, 
writmg m his learned and volununous Htstory of 
24 
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HytUrabad Affairs (1883 fpr pnvate arcnlation) tells 
ns of the great name and character of the Founder of 
the State and also of how 

“ Impartial aftlmstM of bi« obarwUr eim hanSjr b«gnidf« 
Ml dwoindasti a prida In tba fotuidiT of tbalr nama and 
nnowQ, for Mi poUtio oompan and taoaoloaafioldof Indepandint 
powtr wiri onitalned bp triaobiiy or eraaJtp and tk* latsr 
onuZi of tktfamilTi an gimUarlw cUar o/tba groaaar Inoldanti 
«f oooqaHU.'' (qaoiad In BIr R- LeihbHdgi a Tii Qoidsn Book 
of Ind a 1 1893 p. 180) 

The Eakly MiNiSTska of the State 
The first treaty between the British Povver and the 
"Nizam was concluded in 1766 and it was supple- 
mented by more important and more permanent 
treaties m 1798 and 1800 According to these and 
other engagements the Nizam received large acces- 
sions of temtory including Berar from the 
conquests from TJppu and from the Marathas. 
Nizam All, the last of the sons of the Founder to 
occupy the throne died m 1803 and he was succeeded 
by his son, the Nizam Sikandar Jah who was served by 
three Prime Mmlsters of abUity Mir Alam, Mumr ul 
Mulk and Maharaja Chandu Lai Munir ul Mulk was 
the 8on*in law of Mir Alam and succeeded him as 
■Minister He was the father of Suraj uJ Mulk who 
became Minister after Chandu Lai and the grand 
father of the great Nawab Sir Salar Jang I who ivaa 
hhnister from 1853 for over 30 years, 

Chandu Lal Peshkar and Minister 
Chandu Lai the ancestor of Kfaharaja Sir 
Kishen Perahad Bahadur was descended from 
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OiW of the most clistniguishecl Iliiuiti l.innliei> 
settled in the Deccan I he onginal home oi the 
family \v,ts HiiKliLstan , and its most illustnous ancestor 
uses tile famous Raja I'od.ir .Mai, the gieat tm.mce 
minister of the Empeior Alcbar Rai MalChandwho 
was filth m descent horn Fodar .M.il accompanied the 
<jreat Asat Jah, Ni/am-ul-Mulk to the Dev tan and 
rose to Ill's'll distiin tion uiulcr him, holdinj^ the office 
ol Kiitroia OI the Iieavl of tlu < iistoius and evcise 
dcpaitment Rai Mn) Chand uas follow e<l m that office 
by his son, Rai Luchclu R.im , and he m tmnj^ave 
place to Ins elder s<m R.u Nanak Ram Chandti L.il 
u IS a ijiandson of Rai Luchclii Ram and lie laiscd tlie 
lamily “ to that pitch of eminence in the Deccan which 
It hatl occupied m Nordiern India during the time 
of Todar Mai ” ( f /s I Vho m Indui — Popular Edition, 

Lucknow (1911) p 139j 

Ciiandu L.il wsis practically the Mmistei even during 
the tenure of oliice of Mumr-ul-Mulk and exercised all 
leal authority He was in tJieory only the deputy of 
the Ahmster, being Peshkar In tliose days the Mims- 
ter 1 anked next mjdigmty to tlie Ni/am himself His 
duties were to supervise the collection ol geneial reve- 
nues, to control all branches of the army, to arrange 
for tlie adramxstration of justice, to grant pensions and 
allowances and to control patronage. He was assisted 
by the Pesliltar^who was appointed by the Nuam, but 
was directly subordmate only to himself The office 
of Peshlcar was practically hei editaiy m the family of 
'Chandu Lai Chandu Lai was Peshkar from the time? 
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of Mir Ai nm. He was the real controller of the enUrer 
internal administration and particularly of all revenue- 
matters ^ and he did his bnshiess so thoroughly' that 
he received the warm commendations of the British- 
Resident (p 5 VoL IL of Kaye s Life of Lorf 
Metcalfe) 

Chandu Lals work 

After the death of Munir uJ Mnlk Chandu Lai be- 
came the minister m name as well as in fact, though he- 
contmued to hold the htle of Peahkar merely which he* 
never wished to change. Cbandn LaJ resigned his- 
high authonty only m 1843 when be was 77 jeare of 
age. Sir Henry Russell the Resident at the Niram s* 
Court from 1810 to 1820 was a very warm friend and* 
supporter of Chanda Lai In whom he could not perceive 
any serious fault but his suixessors. Sir Charles- 
Metcalfe afterwards Governor General and General 
Fraser were very outspoken m their criticisms of 
Chandu Lai s administration Chandn Lai was gener- 
ally favourable to the strengthening of the hands of 
the Resident and to the heeding of the wishes of the 
Government of India in the matter of reform He saw 
the necessity of keeping up in efiBaent condition the- 
Bnhah Contingent and was inclined towards a 
redaction m the number of the Nizam s irregular 
forces. He was afraid of openly going against his 
master who would not tolerate an> reduction either in- 
ho ari^iy or In his extravagant private ejq>ecditure Ho 
consequently found himself frequently unable to secure- 
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ifunds from tlie regular state-revenues for the Contm- 
gent and resorted to loans at great, even usurious, rates 
of interest But he looked to no personal mterest in 
such tiansactions With so many opportunities of 
profit, and living m the midst of so much corruption 
'Chandu Lai letiied from office a pooi man and died m 
comparatively unaffluent cucumstances , and to this 
day Chandu Lai’s family has remamed, judging by tlie 
standard of the great Hydeiabad nobles, a compaia- 
tively poor one. Even Metcalfe, Frasei and other 
(Residents who did not lilce him and his methods have 
b ome uniform tesbmony to the loyalty of Chandu Lai 
both to his .own master and also to the Suzerain Power 
In a letter wntten to Lord Auckland, the Govemor- 
'General, General Fraser thus speaks of Chandu Lai — 

Adroitly opposing the Nizam to us (the British) or ni at 
other times to his sovereign, he (Ohandu Lai) has continued to 
keep the Government — or rather the dictatorship — of the 
country m his hands for 30 years. Still whatever his motives 
may have been, and how far soever actuated by self-interest 
and determination to uphold his own authority, be has been 
truly and essentially our friend. 

Sir Richard Temple says m his Journals Kept tn 
Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim and Nepal that the 
financial difficulties of the State became gieatly 
embarrassmg under Chandu Lai’s admimstration, 
^d the old judicial arrangements were largely 
obliterated, givmg place to a variety of usur- 
pations of jurisdictions on the part of mdividuals, 
es pecially the Arab chiefs m the army and the great 
noblemen Influential persons, mihtary chiefs, power 
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fol landholders, nch bankers and great noblemen often 
refused to submit to the junsdiction of these courts. 
Later Ministers 

After the death of the Nuam Sikandar Jah m 
1829 in the reign of the Nizam Nasir ud Daiila, and 
during the Ministry of Chandu Lai there occurred a 
serious Wahhahi conspiracy in 1840 aiming at the 
overthrow of the English. Itrvas engineered by an 
uncle of the Nizam and directed against the British 
Government as well as the Nizam himself Nasir ud 
Danla s reign was also marked by the serious Shiah 
Sunni Riot of 1847 and by the conclusion of the 
famous Berar Assignment Treaty of 1 853 A week after 
the condusiOQ of this trea^ the Minister 5nraj>iil Mnlk 
died* and his young nephew the famona Salar Jang 
was appomted in his place In 1857 a new Nuam 
Aftal-ud Daula sacceeded- 

Sm Salar Jang I 

Both the Nizam and the Minister stood by the 
English with un«ihaken loyalty m the crisis of the 
GreatMutiny and were later on royally rewarded and 
honoured for their services. On the death of Aizal ud 
Danila, his son Mir hlabbub Ah Khan then only three 
years old, succeeded and a Regency was constitu 
ted with Sir Salar Jang as Regent and the great pre 
nuer noble Nawab Shamsml Umara as Co'Regent The 
Regency continued till 1883 when Sir Salar Jang 
died and the Nizam coming of age in 1884 was 
iormally installed by Lord Ripon 
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The Co-Regent, Nawab Shams-ul-Umara, was the 
Amir Kabir, the chief noble of the court, descended 
from the ancient family of the samt Shaikh Fand of 
Pakpatan m the Punjab and closely connected b)^ 
maniage with the ruhng house He was the here- 
ditary holder of the Paigha Lands covermg an area of over 
4,000 square miles, and intended for the mamtenance 
of troops known as the Nizam’s Household Troops He 
was Co-Regent till his death m 1877 and was succeeded 
by his brother the Nawab V’lkai-ul-Umara who also 
died m 1881 


His Successors 

After the death of the Nawab Salai Jang 11 who 
was appomted Mmister soon after his father’s death,. 
Sir Asman Jah, another member of this great Shamsi- 
yah family became the Prune Minister He had 
already acted m that capacity durmg Sir Salar Jang I 's 
absence m Europe, had been appomted to the Council 
of Regency on the latter’s death m 1883 and had re- 
piesented the Nizam at the Jubilee Celebrations of Queen 
Victoua m 1887 He contmued as the Piime IVhmster 
for several years dm mg which two important leforms 
weie effected First a Code was pubhshed foi the 
guidance of the IVImister, known as the Kammcha-i 
Mubarak (the auspicious code) , and more important 
still, a Council was established composed of all the 
h'limsteis of State He was succeeded m tlie exalted 
office by yet another kinsman, the Nawab Sir Vilcar-ul- 
Umara who also proved a very capable admmistrator 
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and effected several changes in the various departments 
of the admmistratioDu 

Sot Kishkn Pershad[ Minister U901 — 1912) 

Maharaja Sir Kiahen Pershad followed in 1901 
and continued to hold that office for over a decade. 
He is descended from Chandn Lai in a direct Ime of 
succession. The latter a grandson, Maharaja Narayan 
Pershad Naramder Bahadur was appointed Senior 
Minister under the Council of Regency on the 
death of the great Salar Jang m 1883 When he 
■died in 1888 he adopted his daughter s son Maha 
raja Sir Kishen Pershad Bahadur as his heir SirKishen 
Pershad was bom m Janoary 1864 He gave even 
as a boy great promise of future abihties. He early 
displayed a talent for poehcal composibon in Urdu 
and he was soon honoured with the title oiSkagtrd^ 
Khas Asafjak (t the special pupil of His Highness) 
which is considered to have a very special honour 
attached to it and is seldom bestowed by a sovereign 
on his subject 

Life and Wore 

In 1892 he was appointed to the hereditary post 
ofPeshlmr and was made also Military Minister He 
was shortly afterwards gl\en the title of Ri^ayoJtt 
Raja MaAartrja Bakadur Yamut-us-Sulianai the first 
portion of which has been enjoyed by his ancestors. 
He ^vas appointed to act as Prime Mini<rter 
in 1901 and confinned [in the place m the 
next year His literary tastes are keen imd 
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he h»iii published some novels m Urdu and also 
several book'' of veise both in Peisian and m Uidu He 
has mliented all the jaghirs ot Mahaiaja Narainder 
Bahadur uhich \ield him an .mniial income of seveial 
laklis of rupees He has also been given full civil and 
criminal powers o\ei his people, which is a piivilege 
only enjo>ed by the highest nobles of the State He 
received Irom the Biitish Government the insignia of 
K C I E in 1903 and that of G C I E in 1910 
His Admimsfratiox 

Under the iMinistiy of Sir Kishen Pershad tlie 
form of adnuni^tiation w'as that which was pi escribed 
by the 01 iginal instructions issued by the Nizam in his 
Edict of 1893 {KanuncIta-t-jMubarak), subsequently 
modified in some impoitant particulars Accoidmg 
to this scheme, the Minister was the chief controlling 
autlionty in the State, theie were foui subordinate 
Ministers assisting him, respectively in charge of tlie 
financial, military, judicial and miscellaneous depart- 
ments The Minister was known as 
Mahaui , and the Assistant IVIimstei s as the Mmn-til- 
Mahams The revenue depai tment w'^as dii ectly under 
the Minister who controlled, land revenue, suiwey and 
settlement, customs, ziiams and abkart, forests, 
agriculture and commerce There were six 
Secretaries, mcludmg the Piivate Secietary to the 
IVIimster The whole State is divided mto 4 suba/is, 
each under a Subahdar or Commissionei, and bemg 
divided mto Districts, each of which was controlled by 
a First Talulcdar or Collector assisted by a Second 
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and a Third (or Assistant Talukdars, There were- 
ffubordinate offiaala like the TahsiJdar who had charge 
of the revenue and magisterial work of his tahiJr 
assisted by a Peshkar (assistant) and m some- 
places by a Gtrdavar (revenue inspector; Villages 
were controlled by one or two Pauls (headmen) 
who hpd charge of the revenue and police functions 
and were assisted by accountants known as Pniwarts 
Kammns or KulMamis There are also the Satnasthans 
and jagtrs which cover an area of more tha n 24 OOCh 
square miles 

Progress in the Various Departments 

A Legislati\e Council w^ lirst established by 
decree in 1893 which consisted purely of high officials. 
In the next year a farvtan of the Niiam recognised 
the right of the people to share m the work of 
legislation and to representation on the Council In 
1900 the whole scheme was modified as Act 111 of Fash 
1309 According to this the Council consisted of 19 
members presided over by the Minister — the Assistant 
Munster whose department was concerned m the Bill 
before the Counal being the Vice-President for the bme 
being 8 of the 11 official members were nominated 
by the Minister Of the 6 non official members 
2 w^ere elected by the Jagtrdars and land owners 
2 by the pleaders of the High Court and the re ma i n 
mg 2 wnre nominated by the Minister one being 
chosen from the Paigah Ilaka The fii?t jears ©r 
office of Sir Kishen Perahad saw the passing ot the 
Census the Weights and Measures and the Limitation 
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Acts, besides tlie passing of the Ciiminal Proceduie • 
Code, the Evidence Act, the Stamp Act, the Femes 
Act, and se\ eral legulations of the High Court, Customs 
and Excise Revenue began to yield a pi oht only vvitli 
Sir Kashen Pershad In 1904, the total rev eiiue of the 
State, excluding the Sarf-i-Kha^ (Ciown Lands), tlie 
PatgaJi and tlie Jaghns which togethei make up a 
third of the whole area of the Dominions, stood 
at 469 lakh's The total expenses c<ime in that 
year to 450 lalUis Fortunately since 1901-2, the 
rate of exchange between the State mpee and 
the British lupee has been fairly steady ‘ the 
formei exchanging at about 8 per cent abov'-e 
its bullion v'^alue ” In 1904, the Government issued 
an improv’ed rupee Imovvn as the Mahbubia rupee 
repiesenting on one side the famous Chai A'hnar 
bmldmg Since then the minting of rupees has been so 
an anged as to avoid violent fluctuations in exchange. 
The rate now stands about 115 & 116 Mahbnbta to 
100 Biitit>h nipees 

The Mmistei amalgamated m 1903 the two 
Mumcipahties (ongmally mtroduced m 1869) of 
Hydeiabad and Chaderghat undei a Commission of 
non-officials assisted by a special officer styled 
Secietaiy^ to the Committee The Local Board 
Depaitment hist established m 1887 was also largely 
impioved In 1901 there were 13 District and 70 
Taluk Boards, the former presided over by the Fii-sL 
Talukdars and the latter by the Second and Third 
Talulcdars The local cess, ongmally one anna per 
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rupee of land revenue provides funds for the bnfldmg 
and upkeep of roads schools dispensaries, rest houses, 
etc. There were also arrangements for conservancy m 
the Divisional DIstnct and Taluk headquarters there 
were besides 21 mofussil mumopalities m the State m 
1901 whose expenditure was met also from the local 
cess Irrigation Pnbhc Works Police and Jails all 
contmued to be effiaent m the matter of Police there 
were 3 distinct jurisdictions within the State vn the 
Sarft Khas the Dtwam and the Patgak and Jaghtr 
police while the City Police Force of Hyderabad had 
a distinct organisation. The Education Department 
worked by a Director of Pubhc Instruction and tdti* 
mately controlled by the Minister made commendable 
efforts at the ^read of prnnary and girls education in 
the regime of Sir fCiahen, while the Madrasa*i Aliya for 
the education of noblemen, now known as the Nizam 
College, and the Dar ul Uhim or the Onental College 
‘Continued to flourish Some progress was also made 
m the direction of providing boarding houses for the 
students of some of the District High Schools of which 
■there were 16 m the State In 1901 A system of grading 
teachers was also introduced while the children of the 
of the agriculturists were given instruction in a manner 
which enabled them to assist their parents m the fields m 
the busy seasons of the year The girls schools were 
•naturally very few but attempts were made vigoroils- 
3y to promote female education and the Government 
IHigb Qass Zenana School at Hyderabad did very 
,good work. 
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Settlement of the Berar Question 

It was m the Ministry of Sir Eoshen Pei shad that 
the Bemr question which had been hanging fire for so* 
many years was closed by Lord Curzon m a bargain 
which has been described by Mr Lovat Fraser (Indta 
unde-r Curson and After — p 226) as bemg a fair one 
and domg reasonable justice to both parties The 
Minister and the Resident Su David Ban weie largely 
responsible for the successful teimination of the 
negotiations out of which the Nizam felt that he 
emeiged, with his prestige enhanced, because fiistly 
of the British Government remaining m Berar only as 
lus lessees, and secondly of their consenting to i educe 
the number of Bntish troops m his temtoiies Itw^as- 
Sir Kishen Pei shad agam that put the Fmance Depart- 
ment of the State under the able guidance of Mi Casson 
Wallcer who contmued to be the Fmance IVIimster till 
his retirement m 1911 and who succeeded m rehabihtat— 
mg the entire finances of the State He was 
specially honoured and decorated for his tact and 
skill m the negotiations connected with the Berar 
Settlement 

The Recall of Sir Kishen to His Post 

Sir Kishen Pershad retired from the Mmistership 
m 1912 and devoted hunself to the elegant luxuries of 
a well-deserved hfe of reppse and quiet His leisure 
hours were occupied with his favourite pastimes of 
versifymg, photography, pamtmg and bdhaids The 
self-complacent attitude of the present Nizam who 
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succeeded his father in 1911 ^led him first to dispense 
with the office of Minister and become himself his own 
Minister The regular Munstership was in abeyance 
for a period and attempts weye made to constitute an 
Executive Council with a President at Its head 
who would discharge some of the functions of 
the previous Minister The drcnmstances which 
brought about the publication of the acute corres 
pondence between H. E the Viceroy and H. E. H. 
the Nizam in the beginning of last year, have been 
followed by an attempt at re-organisation of the person 
nel of the higher governmental machinery of the State. 
Recently Nawab Wah ad Daula Bahadur of the noted 
Shamsiyab family made over charge of the President 
ship of H. E. H- the Nuam s Executive Council to 
Maharaja Sir fusben Pershad Bahadur whom therefore 
the Fates have summoned again to preside over the 
destinies of his State. The Maharajahs accession to 
the Prune Mimstefship at a time of exceptional diffi 
•culty was considered an event of stnlcmg significance 
A descendant ofChandu Lai and a Hindu nobleman of 
the highest eminence he has proved himself h. loyal 
and capable servant of the State m years past His 
statesmanship and tact in dealing with the Berar Ques- 
tion has been noticed and it is beheved that his 
handling of the situation at the present time may prov e 
beneficial to Hyderabad. The situation, as revealed 
in the recent correspondence demands exceptional 
statesmanship and great hopes are entertamed in this 
illustrious dcsccndent of Chandu Lai — who in his own 
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day pi oved himself so mvaluable not only to Hydera- 
“bad but to the Suzeram Power as well It is hoped 
•that a similar fortune will result from the effoits of Sir 
Kishen Pershad The Maharaja was, on his acces- 
sion, the lecipient of numeious addresses of congratu- 
lation “All justifiable demands will be met ” was 
the answer given by Sir Kishen Pershad in reply 
•to the address presented to him on December 11, 1926 
by the non-official members of the State Legislative 
Council, who demanded the mtioduction of Refoims 
The address contained definite requests for substantial 
mcrease of the non-official element, the grant of repre- 
sentation on the Council to the elected representatives 
of every district, and powers to the members of the 
Legislative Councils to put mterpellations, move reso- 
lutions, and discuss the State Budget We hope that 
imder the wise guidance of this expenenced Hmdu 
nobleman the dissatisfaction of the Hmdus m the 
State wdl also be abated and the whole admmisti ation 
wdl put on a more progressive complexion than has 
"been possible in the last decade 

One who is closely associated with the Maharaja 
and is therefore competent to speak with authority on 
the subject relates a story with which we may conclude 
-this sketch It is said that the late Nizam who was two 
years younger than Maharaja Sir Kishen Pershad 
remarked m his early yeais befoie his courtiers 
“ what a remarkable lilreness the young Raja 
bears towards Maharaja Chandu Lai!” addmg with 
ins characteristic grace and patronage, “ I think 
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he will be amother bright star m hi3 family " This, 
prophecy sajrs the writer does credit not only to the 
Royal eye but also shows what a promising yotm|f 
man the Maharaja must have been 
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